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N greeting our friends from the front page 

of this great edition, we would, as it 

were, take each by the hand and thank 

heartily all who have so willingly contributed 

to our success by their frequent specification 
for our brand. 

- We have achieved success in the produc- 
tion of fine medicinal chemicals, because we 
have nothing less than the highest ideals, the 
most ous anxiety to do right, an accu- 
rate knowledge of the problems we have to 
meet, and a sincere sense of moral responsi- 
bility ; to this is added a complete organiza- 
tion, where effectiveness of individual initia- 
tive is secured. 


The drug trade and medical profession 
have been more than kind to us in the pref- 
erence they have shown for N. Y. Q. 
products and we invite a further continuance 
of specification for our brand, pledging our 
word that quality shall be sustained and fair 
dealing continued. 
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OUR EXTRA EDITION. 


This number of the Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter contains a complete 
verbatim report of the thirty-second 
annual convention of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, held 
in the city of Washington during the 
week beginning October eight, and also 
of the nineteenth annual meeting of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation, held in the city of Pittsburg, 
Pa., on October 9 to 11. For many 
years it has been our custom to issue 
the proceedings of the annual meetings 


of Druggists’ Association in an extra 
edition entirely separate and distinct 
from our regular weekly issues, and 
this year, the meetings of the two 


associations being held at the same 
time the reports of both are given in 
this separate form. 

The importance of the associations 
demands that we print the reports of 
their meetings fully and promptly, and 
it would be impracticable to do this 
satisfactorily to the members of the as- 
sociations and ourselves were we to 
hold the reports of the meetings until 
our regular weekly issue appears. 

Our readers are therefore advised 
that this number is issued as an extra 
edition and is sent to all of our regular 
subscribers without additional charge. 
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CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 


The thirty-second annual convention 
of the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association was held in Washington, 
D. C., during the week commencing 
Monday, October 8 The meeting was 
largely attended, and the various ses- 
sions were held in the convention hall 
of the New Willard Hotel. 

The first business session was called 
to order ut 11 o’clock Tuesday morning 
by president Lucien B. Hall. 

There were 236 members, including 
visitors, present, besides 68 ladies. 

President Hall made a brief address 
of welcome and introduced the Hon. 
Henry B. F. Macfarland, president of 
the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, who delivered the address 
of welcome in felicitous terms, which 
was ably responded to by Col. C. P. 
Walbridge of St. Louis. 

It did not take long to dispose of the 
opening routine, and the convention 
proceeded promptly to business. 

The president’s address and the re- 
ports of the various committees care- 
fully summed up the work of the as- 
sociation for the year, and clearly im 
dicate that the organization is built 
upon a sound foundation. 
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The association placed itself on rec- 
ord strongly in giving assurance of 
support of the Pure Food and Drug 
Law, and while many of the members 
feel that the law in some respects is 
deficient, it was generally conceded 
that time would remedy the defects, 
and it:is believed that the law will 
ultimately prove of great benefit not 
only to the general public, for whom it 
was drawn, but to the legitimate man- 
ufacturers and dealers whose business 
will be affected thereby. 

The Reporter is gratified to note that 
the trade takes this view of the situa- 
tion, and it believes that ~those who 
have charge of the carrying out of the 
law will find that the drug and allied 
trades will not only not place any ob- 
stacles in their way, but will do every- 
thing in their power to conform to 
the letter as well as the spirit of the 
regulations. 

The. report of the Committee on 


Suits, in which the members of the 
asociation felt a keen interest, more 
especially because of the _ action 


brought by the Attorney General of 
the United States against various 
members of the association for alleged 
violation of the Sheman Anti-Trust 
Act, voiced the unanimous sentiment 
of the association in the statement that 





The report of the Committee on Fire 
Insurance is exceedingly important and 
contains a mass of valuable statistics 
not only to those in the drug trade 
but to every one who carries fire in- 
surance, One thousand copies of the 
committee’s report were ordered print- 
ed for distribution among the members 
of the association. 

The work of the convention covered 
a wide range, and the meeting is re- 
garded by those who are in a position 
to speak with authority as one of the 
most important in the history of the 
organization. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year were: 


President, John N. Carey, Indian- 
apolis. 
First vice-president, Albert Plaut, 


New York City. 

Second vice-president, J. T. Doster, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Third vice-president, E. 
Portland, Me. 

Fourth vice-president, F. J. Greene, 
Peoria, Ill. 

Fifth vice-president, A. S. Raymond, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Secretary, J. E. Toms, Indianapolis. 

Treasurer, S. E. Strong, Cleveland. 

Board of Control—Fred L. Carter, 
chairman, Boston; A. D. Parker, New 
Orleans; W. J. Mooney, Indianapolis; 
Charles Gibson, Albany, N. Y.; W. B. 
Strong, Milwaukee. 


S. Everett, 


President Elect—JOHN NEWMAN CAREY. 





' 
the wholesale druggists of the United 


States were not only willing but anx- 
ious to conform to the laws in every 
particular, and for that reason would 
welcome a prompt decision by the 
courts as to what they may or may 
not do. 

The report of the Committee on Pro- 
prietary Goods urged steadfast devo- 
tion of proprietors and jobbers to the 
principles of the rebate and contract 
plans. 

The action of manufacturers who ig- 
nore the jobbers’ interests by selling at 
best prices direct to individual retail- 
ers or buying clubs was condemned, 
and the members of the association 
hope not only to retard this growing 
tendency but to induce many who now 
dispose of their products in this way 
to confine their sales to wholesale deal- 
ers. 

The question of increased compensa- 
tion from manufacturers of proprietary 
articles was considered and it was 
unanimously resolved that those pro- 
prietors who do not now allow the job- 
bers 10 and 5 per cent. for cash in ten 
days be requested to do so. 

Ten and five is considered the mini- 
mum, As one member put it, “It is not 
more than we are justly entitled to.” 
It is said that a number of manufactur- 
ers have during the past year agreed 
to these terms, and renewed effort will 
be made the coming year to have 
others do likewise, and it is hoped that 
in time all manufacturers will adopt 
these as their minimum terms. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT. 


John Newman Carey, who was elect- 
ed to the presidency of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, was 
born in Dayton, Ohio, March 14, 1855. 
When eight years of age he with his 
family moved to Indianapolis, where 
he attended school, and he later spent 
one year at Brown University in Provi- 
dence. His first business experience 
was with the wholesale hardware 
house of Layman Carey Company, his 
uncle being a member of the firm. Mr. 
Carey later traveled for this company 
for five years. At the age of twenty- 
seven Mr. Carey entered the wholesale 
drug business, associating himself with 
his father-in-law, Daniel Stewart, who 
at that time succeeded to the business 
of Stewart & Barry. 

The business of which Mr. Carey is 
now the head was founded by Daniel 
Stewart in 1840. Mr. Stewart died in 
1892, and in 1895 the firm’s name was 
changed to Daniel Stewart Company. 

The company is often referred to as 
the Old Gibraltar Drug House. 

Mr. Carey was a member of the Pro- 
prietary Committee of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association for 
many years, and for the past four 
years was the-chairman of that com- 
mittee. He has served the association 
ably, and is entitled to a large share 
of credit for the successful conduct of 
the affairs of the organization. 

Mr. Carey is a member of the Indian- 
apolis Board of Trade and the Colum- 
bia and Commercial clubs. He has for 
many years been a director of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and one year served as president. 

We know that we voice the sentiment 
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THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEET- 
ING. 


of the 
NATIONAL WHOLESALE DRUG- 
GISTS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Held at The New Willard, 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 8 to 10, 1906. 
FIRST SESSION, 











Tuesday Morning, Oct. 9. 


President Lucien D. Hall, of Cleve- 
land, called the meeting to order at 11 
o’clock and said:— 

Gentlemen of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association: It is my 
pleasant duty to call to order the 
thirty-second annual convention of this 
association. We have with us this 
morning the President of the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Col- 
umbia, who has kindly consented to de- 
liver the address of welcome. It gives 
me great pleasure, gentlemen, to intro- 
— the Honorable H. B. F. Macfar- 
and, 

Address of Welcome. 


Mr. President and gentlemen—If Mr. 
Kline, of Philadelphia, were not present 
I should quote the old saying that we love 
reforms but hate the reformers (laugh- 
ter). That has been paraphrased into 
this:—That we hate the dru but love 
the druggists. Drugs, to the layman, are 

unless he goes a little 


4 w seemed to be 
comes good. As the orator said in his 
mixed quotation when he was addressing 
one of the sessions of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, just across the 
street, when they held their convention:— 


Oh, woman in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy and hard to please, 

But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
They first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


So it is, Mr. President, with d ; but 
to-day, eschewing drugs entirely, we 
have ve great pleasure in welcoming 

‘ou gentlemen who represent this t 

terest. Doctor Holmes said:—“I 
if all the drugs were thrown into the sea 
man would be better off, but it would 
be worse for the fishes.” However, if it 
is necessary for us to have drugs it is 
very important that we should have the 
best possible drugs in the best ssible 
shape, and it is to this association and 
its members, to my mind, more than to 
legislation that we are to look for the 
good results which we hope to secure in 
the matter of pure drugs. Although it is 
my duty with others to recommend legis- 
lation, and although we do recommend 
to Congress a lara amount of it, some 
thirty or forty bills, I am not one of 
those who believe in the absolute efficacy 
of legislation to improve the things that 
are tq be improved. In any event, it 
must turn upon the personal uation of 
the men who have the matter charge, 
and I am very sure that we who are en- 
tirely outside of your growing industry 
can safely trust to the honor, the hon- 
esty and the personal pride and ambition 
of such men as represent this great busi- 
ness here to-day. It seems to me that 
no such industry is likely to commit suil- 
cide and that the men who have the 
leadership in it are not likely to permit 
anything which will damage, injure or 
perhaps kill that industry. 

However, I did not come here to say 
anything more than a few words of wel- 
come. I am perfectly willing to give you 
the freedom of the city, because f see by 
your program that the only alcohol you 
are to have is the denatured alcohol, so 
that there is no danger whatever in 
trusting you with the freedom of the 
city. here are no keys to the city. It 
there were I should be delighted to pre- 
sent them to you. This is a city without 
gates, with an open invitation to all the 
world to come; the door stands open 
year after year, but, of course, our st 
welcome is for Americans. 

We want you to remember that this is 
your city; oety one of you has a 
in it, at least in the undivided half in- 
terest which the whole people of the 
United States outside of the District of 
Columbia have. I suppose you know that 
the taxpayers who live here pay one-half 
of the expenses of the maintenance of 
the national capital. Before 1878 we paid 
all the expenses for seventy-eight years, 
but now the rest of the people of the 
country, some eighty-five or ninety mil- 
lions or whatever the number may be, 
pay half of this expense, and therefore 
you have an undivided half-interest in 
the national capital and every one of you 
is a stockholder. I hope you will remem- 
ber that in the interest of the develop- 
ment of the national capital, so that you 
will advise your Senators and Repre- 
sentators that yon will support them in 
eve! act which Congress may take to- 
ward the upbuildi and the beautifying 
of the capital, which all intelligent Amer- 
icans want to see the queen of the capitals 
of the earth. (Applause.) 

Those of us who have been abroad and 
seen the great itals of Europe know 
that our capital already as autiful 
as any of them in many respects, but we 
wish even greater things for it. You will 
hear, while you are in the city, a great 
deal about the Greater Washi n. We 

king about it now. That Wash- 
ington, it is hoped, will be greater not 
° Z in beauty but in commerce and the 
higher forms of development, in its laws, 
its customs, its intellectual life and its 
spiritual life, and we want your aid in 

1 the plans for the progress for that 
capital. In the matter of the commercial 
development of Washington we want you 
to tell business men and capitalists 
everywhere that we welcome investments 
and we welcome investors, and that there 
is a commercial and financial opportunity 
here of which they have perhaps not 
soem but above all we want your in- 
t and co-operation in the esthetic 
development of the national capital. We 
know you take a pride in it, as great a 
pride as we who live here, and as great 
an interest; and we hope that out of 
ue busy lives you will take some time 

see that the interest of others in Wash- 
ington is stimulated and increased in 
many ways. 

We are delighted to have you here. We 
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have provided our very best brand of 
weather, the kind we usually have, but 
in its highest degree, and we hope from 
beginning to end that your visit may be 
at once pleasant and profitable. 

President Hall—I thank the Honor- 
able Mr. Macfarland for his kind words 
of welcome and I will ask Col. C. P. 
Walbridge, of St. Louis, to respond. 

Mr. Walbridge—Mr. President, Mr. 
Commissioner: We are very grateful 
for your cordial words of welcome, We 
realize that your official position is uni- 
que. There is nothing like it, I believe, 
in any other city in the world. Your 
jurisdiction extends over a very small 
territory but your constituency in- 
cludes all the people of the United 
States. So that, Mr. Commissioner, be- 
lieving ourselves to be a part of your 
constituency, if while we are here you 
have occasion to call on the posse 
comitas, we will all fall in line and 
—z your orders, 

is association is quite as unique as 

your official position, especially in this 
day of great business combinations. It 
is unique, Sir, in this—although it re- 
presents hundreds of millions of capital 
it does not take the dollar as the stand- 
ard of measurement, but takes the in- 
dividual man. The men on this floor 
whose capital is counted in millions 
have no more control in this associa- 


tion than the men whose capital 
is counted by few thousand. We 
are unique in the fact that 


we are organized, not that the few 
may prosper at the expense of the 
many, but we are organized, Sir, that 
all may prosper, the many and the few 
(applause.) We are organized to hold 
up the hands of the little men, the 
hands of the men with the little capi- 
tal. The strongest in this association 
is no stronger than the weakest. We 
are not organized for philanthropy, but 
we are organized to give to every drug- 
gist an equal opportunity for faithful, 
honest service to his community. As 
President Roosevelt stands for the 
square deal in government, Mr. Com- 
missioner, this association stands for 
the square deal between competing mer- 
chants and for thirty-two years we 
have been working to bring this about, 
and we think we have met with some 
degree of success. Again, Sir, we 
thank you for this courtesy, and we 
beg to assure you that the recent laws 
passed to elevate and improve the 
character of the drugs manufactured 
and sold in this country shall receive 
a most cordial, faithful and painstak- 
ing effort on our part for their rational 
and safe administration. 

President Hall—The next order of 


business is the calling of the roll. As 
it has been customary to take the 
registration for the roll call, we will 
accept that at this meeting, and if 


there are any who have not registered 
we will be glad to have them do so. 

The next order of business will be the 
minutes of the last meeting, but as the 
proceedings of the last meeting have 
been published and mailed to each 
member, unless there is some objection 
we will dispense with the reading of 
the minutes of the last meeting. 

The Chairman of the entertainment 
committee has a few announcements 
to make, to tell you what is in store 
for your pleasure, and I will ask Mr. 
E. W. Taylor, chairman of the com- 
mittee on arrangements, to make such 
announcements as he desires. 

Mr. Taylor—Mr. President and 
Gentlemen, I will take but very little 
of your time. The first request that I 
wish to make is that those that have 
not registered will please do so at as 
early a time as possible and procure 
the books of coupons from Mr. Stone. 
It is absolutely necessary for you to 
have the coupons if you desire to attend 
the entertainments which the com- 
mittee has provided. Members are also 
requested to deposit their railroad cer- 
tificates with Mr. W. J. Cook. Coupons 
for the theatre can also be exchanged 
for receipts at Mr. Cook’s office. The 
delegates may have free use of the 
Long Distance telephone in the office 
of the hotel, from 6 P. M. to 9 A. M. 
The coupon must be shown each time 
that the telephone is used. The coupons 
will have to be shown to the usher 
on calling on the President to-morrow 
afternoon, as they will serve to identify 
members of the association. Coupons 
will be taken up at the door for the 
banquet to-morrow night. It is ab- 
solutely necessary that every lady and 
gentleman should have their coupons 
with them on each of the functions ar- 
ranged for. Tables seating eight have 
been arranged for the banquet, and 
members can make up their parties of 
eight and take any table that is un- 
occupied. The coupons will be taken 
up at the gang plank on the steamer 
ride, 

I am glad to state to the members 
of the association that your committee 
has not called upon any one to make 
contributions to the entertainment 
fund. We are endeavoring to keep our 
expenses within our income, which we 
hope we will be able to do. Should there 
be any deficit that will have to be 
borne by the association, but from 
present appearances I hope there will 
be none. 

Mr. President, I have in my posses- 
sion a few letters from some of the 
officials at Washington which I will be 
glad to turn over to the Secretary at 
the proper time and they can be read, 
I also have a letter from Dr. B. F. 
Galloway of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, who has kindly sent Dr. Rodney 
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H. True to represent him at this meet- 
ing. I would be glad if the association 
will appoint Wednesday morning at 11 
o’clock as the time to hear Dr. True 
who will give a description of what is 
being done in the drug plant investiga- 
tion in the interest of the drug industry 
of this country. I think his remarks 
will be very interesting. 

President Hall—If there is no objec- 
tion we will appoint Wednesday at 11 
o’clock as the time to listen to Dr. 
True, 

The Secretary then read a letter from 
The President’s acting Secretary ar- 
ranging for the reception to the dele- 
gates and members of the association 
at the White House on Wednesday 
afternoon, 

The Secretary also read letters from 
Secretary Root, of the State Depart- 
ment; Secretary Shaw, of the Treasury 
Department; Secretary Bonaparte, of 
the Navy Department; Secretary Wil- 
son, of the Department of Agriculture; 
and Attorney General Moody, regret- 
ting their inability to be present at 
the banquet of the Association and to 
respond to toasts on that occasion. 

President Hall—The next business 
will be the reception of delegates from 
kindred associations. I will ask the 
Secretary to read the names of the 
delegates from the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists. 

The Secretary—I have not received 
any credentials from the National As- 
sociation of Retail Druggists, but I 


«nderstand that they are to have some 
Yelegates here this morning. 

President Hall—Are there any dele- 
rates here from that Association? If 
‘0, we would be very glad to hear from 
‘hem at this time. Is Mr. Hilton of 
Washington here? We would be pleas- 
ed to hear from him. 

Mr. S. i. Hilton—Mr. President and 
Gentlemen: I rather expected that 
properly accredited delegates from our 
association would be present at this 
time. and further, I expected that some 
of the delegates, rather than myself. 
would be here to respond on behalf of 
our association. You can readily ap- 
preciate, IT am sure, my feeling of sur- 
aoiee and timidity when T was notified 
only a few hours ago that T should be 
called on to represent the National As- 
sociation of Retail Druggists on this 
occasion. I have never had the pleas- 
ure of attending any of your conven- 
tions. although I know many of your 
members, 

In representing the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists, let me say, 
gentlemen, that I represent an associa- 
tion whose motto is ‘‘Live and let live.” 
T am sure that we all feel the same 
sentiment that was expressed by Col. 
Walbridge in his remarks a few min- 
utes ago that this association has the 
same motto—that all of vou believe 
in the principle of live and let live, not 
only for yourselves, but for the retail 
druggists. T bring to you. gentlemen, 
from the Atlanta Convention the most 
cordial and hearty greetings that we 
ean bring to a convention of this char- 
acter. We hope that all of vour delib- 
erations will result in much good. I 
hope that this convention, held in the 
eapitol city, where T happen to he a 
resident, and on this occasion repre- 
senting hoth the City of Washington 
and the National Association of Retail 
Druggists, will be the most cordial and 





the most satisfactory of any convention 
that you have ever held. 


Any matters which we may desire to 
present to this association will have 
to be deferred until the arrival of the 
rest of our delegates, and I will not 
now consume any more of your valu- 
able time, but will defer any further 
remarks until a more appropriate time. 

President Hall—I am sure that we 
are very glad to hear from Mr. Hilton 
this morning, and I ask Dr. William 
Jay Schieffelin to respond to the greet- 
ings of the representative of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Druggists. 

Dr. Schieffelin—Mr. President, Mr. 
Hilton and Gentlemen: On behalf of 
our association we wish to thank 
you for the cordial greetings you have 
extended, and to say that we heartily 
reciprocate them. We have watched 
with sympathy—the wonderful growth 
of the National Association of Retail 
Druggists. A very few years ago the 
association was started and now it 
numbers 20,000 members and it has be- 
come a great power. We have confi- 
dently expected that you would use 
this power wisely and conservatively. 
It must be realized that the wholesalers 
and retailers must depend upon each 
other more and more; that rather than 
to only endeavor to make profit out of 
the retail trade, we are becoming more 
and more in the position of lawyers 
with their clients, of physicians with 
their patients. You must depend upon 
us for the quality of the goods we sup- 
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ply you and must look ‘to us for 4 
guarantee of these goods, and inevit- 
ably our relations must become closer 
and in such event, as is always the 
case, the esteem we have for each other 
will constantly increase and I am sure 
that you will see from the deliberations 
at this corvention and during the com- 
ing year that the wholesaler has the 
interest of the retailer at heart, and 
always intends to be reasonable and 
fair and to seek to advance his welfare. 

President Hall:—The Secretary ad- 
vises me that he has no credentials 
from the Proprietary Association of 
America and if there are any repre- 
sentatives from that association we 
would be glad to hear from them. I 
am sure there are some of the members 
of that association present who could 
speak for the association. I understand 
Mr. A. H. Beardsley of that associs- 
tion is present. 

A. H Beardsley, Elkhart, Ind.—Mr. 
President and Gentlemen: I did not 
anticipate being called upon to extend 
the greetings of the Proprietary As- 
sociation to this association this morn- 
ing, because we expected some of our 
members who can say things to be here 
and respond on behalf of the associa- 
tion. All T have to say is that the 
Proprietary Association has the kind- 
liest feeling for the National Wholesale 
Druggzists’ Association and its mem- 
bers, and they are more and more will- 
ine to express this feeling and recog- 
nize the value of this association in 2 
substantial manner. I was told that 
there were thirty-seven proprietors last 
year who recognized the necessity for 


hecoming more generous with the job- | 


trade in their discounts and 
terms. I think that is the best possi- 
ble evidence of their recognition of 
this, the greatest of the drug organiza- 


bing 


tions, I think that the National Whole- ; 


sale Druggists’ Association is to be 
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congratulated upon this grand organ- 
ization which has been growing steadi- 
ly each year more powerful and of 
greater benefit to its members and 
which has been bringing the retailers, 
the proprietors and the wholesalers, 
and the entire drug trade, into more 
harmonious relations. Probably the 
greatest possible benefit that has ac- 
crued from the work which the able, 
earnest men in this association have 
done for the last thirty-two years, is 
the fact that they are learning to know 
each other. One of the members of 
this association told me that some 
years ago he did not know his com- 
petitor, hardly knew him by sight, did 
not call on him, and he was prejudiced 
against all other wholesale druggists. 
This gentleman was afterward induced 
to join the association of druggists, 
and he became one of the strongest 
and best known organizers and work- 
ers in this association. The Proprie- 
tary Association, gentlemen, recognizes 
this great institution for harmony, bet- 
ter profits, general upbuilding, and 
recognizes its great influence for the 
betterment of the entire drug trade. 
President Hall:—I will call upon Mr. 
C. F. Schoemaker, of Philadelphia, to 
respond to the words of greeting from 
the Proprietary Association of America. 
Mr. Shoemaker:—Mr. President and 
Gentlemen: It is a pleasure to meet 
with and respond to the greetings of 
the representative of the Proprietary 
Association who has just addressed us, 
not only because I have never had the 
pleasure of speaking along this partic- 
ular line before, but likewise because 
of the closeness of the ties which bind 
the two associations together. By the 
gradual and normal development of 
trade we have, either with or without 
our volition, come to the position of 
being the regular distributors to the 
retailers of the goods produced by the 
proprietor. Now, it seems to me, that 
while the proprietor is naturally bound 
to give us adequate remuneration for 
cur services, it also follows that there 
is a corresponding duty on our part to 
see that the demand for the goods of 
the proprietor shall be filled. The un- 
filled demand is the greatest evil with 
which the proprietor has to contend, 
and we should remedy that as far as 
possible. But the position of distribu- 
tor to the proprietor is not the only 
one which we occupy. Some years ago I 
made a careful estimate and found that 
the stocks of proprietary goods which 
were paid for and carried by the whole- 
sale druggists were sufficient to furnish 
the proprietor with a working capital 
for his business; in other words, we are 


not only the distributors for the pro- 
prietor, but we are likewise his bank- 
ers. 

In 1897, at Richmond, a prominent 
proprietor said to me:—‘We have had 


five years of very hard financial condi- 
tions. My house sells only to the 
wholesale trade, and during that time 
we have not lost a dollar. It thus fol- 
lows that while our business, owing to 
its character, requires a high degree 
of ability to conduct it successfully, we 
likewise, with the espirit de corps pro- 
duced by this association, are enabled 
to go up to the proprietor and say to 
him that we furnish him with a guar- 
anteed indemnity bond free of charge. 
It seems to me we are thus able to 
show to the proprietors that we are 
their friends, and they should be our 
friends, 

I have often felt that I should like 
to be a proprietor myself. I have often 
meditated on the subject, but never 
got further than one point which I 
definitely decided, which was that if I 
ever did go into this line I intended 
that one of the leading articles handled 
by me would be a nerve tonic, and that 
I would set aside one-fourth of the en- 
tire product of the nerve tonic for my 
personal use. I think I shall need it. 
It seems to me that there are also 
some definite elements of humor in the 
life of the proprietor. 

I have often thought that one thing 
I should particularly enjoy would be 
to sit down with some proprietor some 
day and listen to his two friends talk, 
the man who makes the pictures and 
the man who writes his copy. Then, it 
seems to me, in the selection of names 
the proprietor has been so happy. I 
have no personal objection to the ab- 
sorption of the Indian tribes—the Chip- 
pewas, the Shawnees, the Modocs, the 
Kickapoos, and the similar tribes—the 
Indians are mostly dead, and have no 
frieqds, but when it comes to taking 
names for their remedies from the 
shades of ancient Greece, I wonder that 
the Partheon did not open and let these 
desecrators fall into its depths and 
te immediately extinguished. It seemed 
to me while I wandered over the list, 
from Alphasol to Omega oil, that IT saw 
the curtains slightly move and T heard 
the voice of Socrates whisper, ‘‘Well, it 
is just about as well that I drank 
hemlock when I did; if I had lived 
through all the centuries I never could 
have stood for this.’’ 

While we may not emulate the pros- 
perity and opulence of the proprietor, 


still he is generally a good fellow, and 
we do not envy him his wealth. It al- 
ways seemed to me that the most ac- 
curate contrast. in a literary way, be- 


tween wealth and poverty was drawn 
in the old English novels of about fifty 
years ago. If you read any of these 
novels and want to see this contrast 
faithfully drawn you will generally find 
that the wealthy man is described as 
giving a banquet in his parlor, the 
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wealthy man being a proprietor, while 
the poor man is generally described 
and pictured as holding up his breeches 
walking along the pavement, and that 
is the wholesale druggist. As I said 
before, the proprietor is a good fellow, 
and that feeling about him has been 
strengthened this morning by the 
gracious words we have heard from the 
representative of the Proprietary. Asso- 
ciation, and I think it likely that some 
of these days the proprietor will come 


cut to the front door and say, ‘My 
friends, come in; come in and warm 
yourselves at my fire, and help your- 


selves at my table; come in, come in, 
we will give you all 20 per cent. 
President Hall:—The American Phar- 
maceutical Association has sent dele- 
gates to this convention, They are Jo- 


seph L. Lemberger, Chas. Holzhamer, 
A. Mayo, A. O. Briekman and Wm. 
McIntyre. Mr. Mayo read the follow- 
ing:— 


Pharmaceutical Associa. 


tion Greetings. 


American 


Mr. President and Gentlemen—Realiz- 
ing, as do the members of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, the dignity 
and importance of the N. W. D. A, the 
president appointed as chairman of our 
delegation a former president of our as- 
sociation, Mr. Lemberger, as one fitted to 
suitably convey our cordial greetings and 
messages of kind import to you. In the 
absence of that high ambassador ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
it is fallen to me—an humble attache of 
the legation—to perform this pleasing 
task. 

This annual exchange of civilities has 
in it, I feel, more than a merely super- 
ficial courtesy. Many of your body are 
skilled pharmacists and are members of 
our own organization. All of you are 
familiar with our work, and I am sure 
that you cannot but approve of the lofty 


and aliruistic aims which animate the 
oldest national organization associated 
with pharmacy. While you deal with 
one phase of that business upon which 


we are all dependent the American Phar- 


maceutical Association deals wiih every 
phase. And the activities of that organi- 
zation have redounded as much to their 


benefit as to the benefit of any other 
branch of the drug business. 

Your own committees on adulterations 
have pointed out that the Jax methods of 
the buyer, his unreasonable and incon- 
siderate demand for lower and still lower 
prices have rendered it difficult to finda 
market for higher class goods. 

Our committees on adulterations have, 
your after year, pointed out to the retail 
buyer the character and extent of the 
adulteration practiced with a view to 
meeting this unreasoning demand for 
lower prices and have constantly striven 
to educate the retailer up to the point 
where he will not only assent in an ab- 
stract way to the proposition that it pays 
to handle the best but that he will ac- 
tually live up to it. 

When that happy day comes yvu will 
find the retailer asking not “how much" 
but “how” good. You will then find oc- 
ecasion to exercise all your skill as mer- 
chants in searching the world’s markets 
not for the cheapest drugs but for the 
best. 

Gentlemen, we are soon to be culled 
on to meet a wholly new set of condi- 
tions brought about by the enactment of 
the pure food and drug law. You, in par- 
ticular, will have to meet many complex 
and novel problems, and, in the adjustment 
of the trade to meet the new conditions 
imposed there will, of necessity, be some 
friction. But with all the drawbacks, 
with all the inconveniences and with all 
the losses which the enforcement of that 
act will inevitably entail, its fair and 
equitable enforcement will do much to 
aid the high-minded, conscientious and 
well informed wholesaler, one who is 
properly equipped with a competent staff 
ot botanical and chemical experts to meet 
cormyetition in the manner which he has 
hitherto been unable to do. 

And here our association and the work 
it has been. doing comes to your aid 
When the retail buyer says that prices 
are too high refer him to reports of our 
Committee on the Status of the Drug 
Market—misnamed the Committee on 
Adulteration—for proof that the goods he 
has been buying at cheaper prices were 
not pure. When, on the other hand, some 
new-fledged chemist fresh from his aca- 
demic halls, whose father’s political pull 
may have gotten him a berth with the 
Board of Health, finds that your jabor- 
andi leaves contain only a third of one 
per cent. of pilocarpine where the Phar- 
macopoeia says they should contain not 
less than a half of one per cent. refer 
him to the volume cf our transactions for 
abundant and convincing proof that 
jaborandi leaves containing a half of one 
per cent. of pilocarpine are the evernes- 
cent shadow of a pharmacognostical 
dream, the impractical aspirations of a 
botanical theorist, 

The co-operative work of the Chicago 
conference, where your delegates, work- 
ing with those of the N, A. R. D., and 
from our own association, drafted the 
Chicago conference bills for the regula- 
tion of the sale of narcotic and alcoholic 
preparations, has already proved of great 


practical value in protecting us from 
freak legislation emanating trom freak 
reformers. 


Massachusetts has already enacted one 
of the bills drawn up at this conference, 
and we now sit under a local government 
in which the main features of the Chi- 
cago conference bills have been adopted. 

It would, however, be a work of super- 
irrigation to me to set out to prove what 
all gladly admit, namely, that diverse as 
may be our methods our ends are the 
same—the upbuilding of that calling to 
which we have devoted our lives, each 
working in his own way, all working for 
the commonweal., 


President Hall:—I will ask Mr. M. N. 
Kline, of Philadelphia, to respond to 
the greetings of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association. 

Mr. Kline:—Mr. President and Gentle- 
men of the National Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation: I will have to begin my re- 
marks by making a confession. A year 
ago I was very unexpectedly called on 
to respond to the greetings of the Na- 
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tional Association of Retail Druggists. 
I had spent some hours this year in 
preparing for the same request, expect- 
ing to be called upon to respond to 
the retailers, and having made prepara- 
tions for that, but, unfortunately, the 
president has decreed otherwise, and 
the speech I have prepared to make in 
response to the greeting of the retail- 
ers has been much better made by our 
friend, Dr, Schieffelin. The question is 
—what can I do without preparation 
to respond to the greetings of the asso- 
ciation which we all so highly esteem? 
The work of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association has everted and will 
exert for many years to come a bene- 
ficient and powerful influence upon the 
profession of pharmacy. The American 
Pharmaceutical Association has con- 
tributed more to that which makes for 
the success, in the truest sense of the 
word, of the business with which we 
are concerned than any other associa- 
tion in this or any other country. 

In the State from which I hail we 
have a number of things that we boast 
of. The commissioner representing the 
District of Columbia invites your at- 
tention to some of the beautiful build- 
ings in this city, one of which, at least, 
we shall have the privilege of visiting 
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contributed to the welfare of the phar- 
maceutical world. That association has 
been the cause of much of the advance 
which has been made in this country in 
the scientific end of the drug business. 
We are all very glad to have the repre- 
sentatives of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association with us and to receive 
his cordial greetings, which we heartily 
appreciate and earnestly reciprocate. 

President Hall:—We will now receive 
the delegates of the New Jersey Phar- 
maceutical Association. The delegates 
of that association are Wm, O. Kueb- 
ler, Clarence P. Smith, Stephen D. 
Woolley, James C. Field and Thomas F. 
Main. I understand that Mr. Main will 
present the greetings of that associa- 
tion. 

Thomas F. Main:—Mr. President and 
Gentlemen of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, in the absence 
of Mr. Kuebler, the chairman of the 
delegation, I will state that the New 
Jersey Pharmaceutical Association, as 
the oldest state pharmaceutical asso- 
ciation, is always glad to be repre- 
sented at this meeting. It will always 
endeavor to send delegates to your 
meeting. Others of the delegates are 
in the city, but they do not seem to be 
here this morning. We want to ex- 
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to-night. The Congressional Library 
Building has been held up as a model, 
and I think that you will all agree 
that it is a model of its class, but I 
want to boast of a building that has 
just been dedicated in the State of 
Pennsylvania, which, of course, sur- 
passes in beauty and expensiveness any 
building in the United States. We have 
spent four millions of dollars to erect 
a beautiful capitol in the city of Har- 
risburg. We have spent nine millions 
of dollars, if the returns are all in (and 
I do not know that they are) to fur- 
nish that building, and one of the 
things for which some of this money 
was spent is to carve upon its portals 
a text of scripture. Strange as it may 
seem, the architect who planned this 
building, and incidentally participated 
in the commissions resulting from the 
large expenditure, had this text promi- 
nently displayed on the building: “Ye 
shall know the Truth, and the Truth 
shall make Ye Free,”’ 

I simply quote that text because it 
does in a way give me a text to apply 
to my response; it does fit the work of 
the organization to whose greetings it 
is my privilege to respond this morn- 
ing. The efforts of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association have from the 
beginning been directed to the search- 
ing for truth and to the publishing to 
the world of that truth ag it refers to 
pharmacy and msdicines, and I think 
that you will admit that they have 
freed us from many fallacies and thus 


tend our hearty greetings to the mem- 
bers of this association, and we hope 
that you will have a very successful 
and harmonious meeting. 


President Hall:—I will ask Mr. Albert 
Plaut, of New York, to respond to the 
greetings of the New Jersey associa- 
tion, 

Mr, Plaut:—Mr. President and Gentle- 
men:—I presume I am called on as a 
New Yorker. If it was not for the 
river, which is the dividing line, the 
city of Greater New York would soon 
absorb all of the State of New Jersey. 
There are tens of thousands, yes, of 
hundreds of thousands, of men who 
live in New Jersey who do business in 
New York, and New York City receives 
the benefit of their energies. New 
Jersey is a wonderful State, that series 
of sandbanks thrown up by the Atlan- 
tic Ocean; it is fertile and pleasant to 
look at. Its roads are well kept. Those 
of my friends who are automobilists 
know that the roads in New Jersey are 
very fine. In my opinion the roads 
in the State of New Jersey are 
the best in the Union, and I am sure 
that this association appreciates that 
the oldest of the State associations is 
faithful in its attendance at our meet- 
ings, and it is our desire that all of 
these State associations should be rep- 
resented at our meetings. Great good 
will come from having delegates of the 
various associations at the meetings of 
all of these associations. I am sure 
that we feel especially honored in hav- 








ing New Jersey send a delegation to 
this meeting. 

President Hall:—We have heard from 
all of the delegates of the associations 
which have signified their intention of 
being represented at this meeting. No 
doubt there are present representatives 
of other State or local associations, and 
we would be glad to hear from them 
at this time. If there are no other dele- 
gates of local or State associations 
present I wish to say that all delegates 
accredited as representatives from dif- 
ferent allied associations are granted 
the privilege of the floor, and we hope 
that they will avail themselves of this 
privilege in the discussions which may 
come up at this meeting. 

(Vice-President Schieffelin 
chair.) 

President Hall read the following ad- 
dress:— 


in the 


President’s Address. 


Our Association is to be congratulated 
in the selection of this beautiful city for 
its thirty-second annual convention. What 
more fit place for our meeting than the 
capital of this great nation, situated on 
this historic river—the Potomac? 

This city is a pivot around which our 
whole country revolves. The interests 
of our Government centre here, Not only 
our OWn country, but the nations of the 
whole world turn to Washington when 
in trouble, or in time of war; and not 
in vain do they seek our good services, 
as history will show. 

It is not necessary for me to describe, 
or tell you of, the many attractions of 
Washington. You no doubt are familiar 
with, or have heard of, its beautiful 
avenues, its public buiidings, its parks 
and drive-ways, and its places of amuse- 
ment. 1 am reliably informed that dur- 
ing the last five years the annual expendi- 
ture, both private and governmental, in 
beautifying and expanding the national 
capital has averaged $22,000,000, or nearly 
$110,000,000 since 190L. 

Every citizen of the United States 
should have a special interest in this 
cily; as in a sense it belongs to all of us, 
and we feel proud to cali it ours. No 
other place has a name which stands for 
more, and means more to an American 
citizen, than Washington. 

Sixteen years have passed since we met 
here. There are many with us to-day 
who were present on that occasion who 
have looked forward to this meeting with 
pleasing anticipations, but a sad thought 
arises when we are reminded of a number 
of our fellow associates and friends who 
have been called from our midst since 
isvo. They were among our most faith- 
ful an substantial members, and gave 
liberally of their time and means for the 
good of this Association and their fel- 
low-men. May we emulate their virtues 
and their example. 

Sv speedily have the months passed 
since we bade farewell to each other in 
New York that it does not seem possible 
that another year has rolled around. 
However, in this short time one of our 
most beautiful and prosperous cities on 
the shore towards the setting sun has 
been, as it were, wiped from the face of 


the earth by earthquake and  *_mrire. 
Unparalleled in modern history is the 
catastrophe that befell San Francisco 
April 18, 1906. Hundreds of thousands of 


people were made homeless, and the en- 
tire business section of this city was des- 
troyed. The mind fails to grasp the enor- 
mous extent of this disaster. The only 
silver lining to the cloud of darkness and 
despair was the spontaneous outburst of 
sympathy and help, coming as it did from 
every direction, 

Those of us who had the good fortune 
to visit California in 1902 will never forget 
the delightful time given us by the mem- 
bers of our Association, whose places of 
business have all been destroyed. Re- 
membering their cordiality and kindness 
to us, Our sympathy goes out to these 
our friends in their great loss, and we 
earnestly hope that the efforts of those 
who are re-establishing their business 
may be crowned with full success. 

The year just past has been one of 
great prosperity. The volume of business 
in nearly every line of trade has been 
greater than in any previous year. Col- 
lections have been good, and failures 
comparatively few. 

We seem to be at the present time in 
the midst of a great industrial expansion. 
Labor of every condition is fully employ- 
ed. Our factories are all working and 
producing a larger output than ever be- 
fore. The farmer has been rewarded by 
a bountiful harvest in every section of 
the country. His greatest trouble—in the 
West especially—has been that of secur- 
ing a sufficient number of men to gather 
in the crops. With fair prices for both 
farming products and manufactured 
goods, our country is rapidly becoming 
one of great wealth. 

The sales of the wholesale druggist, I 
believe, have been about the same if not 
larger than in any previous year. But 
how about the profits? We look about 
us and see other kinds of business ad- 
vancing prices on their goods to cover 
increased expenses. Not so with the 
wholesale druggist. 

The selling price of a large portion of 
his stock is made or published by the pro- 
prietors of patent medicines or the manu- 
facturers of chemicals or pharmaceu- 
ticals, so that his profit is fixed. We are 
obliged, therefore, to ask manufacturers 
to be more liberal :n their discounts to 
help meet the growing expense. At the 
same time every wholesaler should look 
into this ever-increasing expense account. 
Itisa poepsem that is not easy to solve. 

At this time I wish to call your at- 
tention to a growing evil which has be- 
come quite serious. I refer to orders 
turned in to wholesalers by travelers re- 
presenting the proprietors of new patent 
medicines, on which they have given fu- 
ture dating. Some of the older manu- 
facturers have also adopted this method 
of loading up the retailer with their pro- 
prietary articles. 

This scheme of giving future dating has 
a tendency to destroy our terms and dis- 
count, and it not only confuses the ac- 
counts of the wholesaler, but it is aiso 
detrimental to the interests of the re- 
tailer from the fact that he buys a much 
larger quantity om account of receiving 
longer time, and if the goods do not sell 
readily he finds himself loaded up with 
a large stock which is unsaleable, and 
the loss will more than counterbalance 
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the extra time which he receives. As a 
general proposition the retailer who buys 
just as his wants demand, although on 
shorter time, will be ahead in the end, 
I think, therefore, that this Association, 
by resolution or otherwise, should dis- 
courage the dating ahead of orders turned 
in to jobvers by manufacturers of either 
new or old proprietary articles. 

I must ask your indulgence for briefly 
touching on a few subjects which will be 
fully reported by the various committees. 
They are of such vital interest to our 
members, however, that I cannot refrain 
from speaking of them. They centre 
around the work of the Committee on 
Legislation and the Committee on Suits. 

Few of our members fully realize the 
amount of labor and time given by the 
chairman of these committees in looking 
after legislation and defending the suits. 
We may congratulate our Association on 
having one so competent and so well in- 
formed on all Association matters, who 
will give us the benefit of his ability and 
experience. 

From the beginning we have been out- 
spoken in oir cordemnation of adultera- 
tion, and have used our best efforts to 
prevent it. We stand committed to do 
all we can to elevate the standard of 
all the goods we handle. 

Our Association has always favored a 
National Pure Food Law, with proper 
limitations, The bill which has just been 
passed by Congress, to take effect Janu- 
ary Ist, 1907, is, however, very indefinite 
and incongruous in many respects, While 
at first reading it may seem clear, it is 
found after analysis to be very imperfect, 
and unless the Board appointed to inter- 
pret and frame regulations for the en- 
forcement of the law shows a broad spirit 
of justice it will be a very serious matter 
and prove a great hardship to the whole- 
saler who is sineere in his desire to carry 
out its requirements; for if he is held 
under a strict ruling of the law, it will 
be impossible to live up to it. 

We feel sure, and have every reason 
to believe, that these imperfections which 
now puzzle us will be corrected by our 
next Congress, and when this National 
Pure Food Law is perfected, every mem- 
ber of our Association should endeavor to 
have similar bills enacted in all the 
states. When this is accomplished we 
shall know what is expected of us, and 
where we stand, which is not the case at 
the present time, as every state has a 
different Pure Food Law and the Food 
Commission of each state, in many cases, 
interprets it to suit himself. 

This Association has always favored a 
bill providing, for Denaturized Alcohol 
for use in the arts, and as fuel, etc. 
Such a bill was enacted by the last Con- 
gece and goes into effect January Ist, 


While this will not affect the druggist 
to any great extent, we believe it is a 
wise measure and will be of great benefit 
to many manufacturers, and help the 
oeuee by the increased sale of his pro- 
ducts. 

When we received notice last May that 
the Attorney-General had brought suit 
against our Association and others, we 
were greatly surprised. It was very un- 
expected, and we are still wondering 
what it means. 

If the manufacturers are guilty of any 
violation of the law in trying to protect 
the small druggist from the avaricious 
greed of the great monopolist or cutter, 
who is endeavoring to “gobble’’ him up 
body and soul, or if we as wholesale drug- 
gists have done wrong in carrying out a 
contract which the proprietor of a patent 
medicine may have adopted for the pro- 
tection of the small dealer, thereby per- 
mi'tting him to buy the same quanity of 
a patent medicine at the same price as 
the great department store, then our 
law-makers have committed a_ similar 
error in the passage of a Railroad Rate 
Bill, which gives every small manufactur- 
er the same rate of freight on the same 
amount of goods as that enjoyed by the 
great shipper or trust. 

At our meeting held in this city six- 
teen years ago, a retailer from Ohio, 
representing the Ohio State Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, asked that the pro- 
prietor extend his contract to the retailer 
and demand that the retailer sign this 
contract as well as the wholesaler. A 
few proprietors tried this wihtout suc- 
cess. 

A few years ago the Direct Contract 
and Serial Numbering Plan was put into 
operation by one or two proprietors of 
patent medicines. Since then a number 
of proprieters have adopted this method 
of selling their preparations, and after 
a fair trial it seems to be the only thing 
that has proven successful in keeping 
these articles out of the hands of the 
dealers whom the proprietors do not wish 
to handle them. 

Our Association is on record as favor- 
ing this plan of selling proprietary ar- 
ticles which have an established sale. As 
we are in sympathy with the retail drug- 
gists in their efforts to better their con- 
dition, and as this plan has given them 
more relief than any scheme yet devised, 
our Association should support it most 
heartily. 

On account of the additional labor this 
plan entails upon the wholesale trade, a 
number of proprietors have generously 
given an additional discount as a com- 
pensation to the wholesaler for this ex- 
tra work; and as this is only just and 
fair, it is to be hoped that all proprietors 
in placing their goods on the Direct Con- 
tract and Serial Numbering Plan will 
fully recompense the jobber for this ex- 
tra labor. 

Last year your President called atten- 
tion to the unsatisfactory situation in re- 
gard to pharmaceutical manufacturers 
and recommended that the Pharmaceu- 
tical Committee take up this matter with 
more vigor. 

A committee composed of our strongest 
and most able members was appointed to 
confer with the pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers and if possible make some ar- 
rangement by which the jobbers should 
have some protection in the sale of their 
goods. This committee went to work in 
earnest and were greatly encouraged at 
the outset, as one house in New York 
gladly changed its methods of marketing 
its products to meet the views of the 
Committee, and two other manufacturers 
have increased their discount on Part II. 
of their list; but otherwise the situation 
has changed but little, 

It is now a question whether the whole- 
sale druggist should not take some active 
measures looking towards the solution 
of this question. Is it not time for us to 
use our best efforts and work more vig- 
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orously for the manufacturer who _ pro- 
tects the jobber and retailer, or shall we 
look mildly on and make no protest 
against those manufacturers who are our 
strongest competitors? s 

Our relations with the National As- 
sociation of Retail Druggists during the 
past year have been of the most cordial 
character. The N. A. R. D. as an As- 
sociation has always been loyal to the 
wholesaler and has discouraged retailers 
buying direct, or forming buying clubs; 
but it is to be regretted that some of its 
members do not seem disposed to show 
the same appreciation of what the job- 
bers have done to assist them in bringing 
about a better condition of the drug 
trade, but are disposed to leave the 
wholesaler out and buy direct of manu- 
facturers. It would be just as fair for 
the wholesalers to become retailers, as 
for retailers to become wholesalers. 

Early in the year our Treasurer found 
himself without sufficient funds with 
which to pay the expenses of defending 
the Loder suit, and provide for the ex- 
pense of other suits which had already 
been commenced, or that might hereafter 
be brought against our Association. It 
was found necessary, therefore, to hold 
a conference in New York with the Com- 
mittee on Suits to formulate some plan 
to provide for this expense. 

It was the unanimous opinion of those 
present that the only thing to be done 
was to create a guarantee fund sufficient 
to provide for the present and for any 
future suits. Guarantee blanks were 
therefore mailed to every member of the 
Association, with the request that they 
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Every man is a factor of stréngth or 
weakness in an organization. The char- 
acter of the average member is a true in- 
dex of the strength of an Association. 
We may well feel honored to be con- 
nected with an organization such as ours, 
composed as it is of men of ability and 
integrity, who stand high in their own 
communities, and connected with a busi- 
ness which recognizes no superior as re- 
gards importance and intelligence. 

I esteem it a great honor to have been 
chosen to preside over such a representa- 
tive body, and I thank you for your con- 
fidence and friendship. The most friendly 
and courteous treatment has been ex- 
tended to me by every member of this 
Association during my administration, 
and I wish to express my sincere thanks 
for your hearty co-operation, 

I should fall far short of my duty if 
I did not recognize the faithful and 
hearty support I have received from the 
chairmen and members of the different 
committees. If this administration has 
been a successful one, to them and the 
officers belongs the credit. 

I also wish publicly to recognize tne 
good work done by the chairman of the 
Proprietary Committee, and his able as- 
sistants—Mr. Holliday and Mr. Toms. 

I have tried to discharge conscientious- 
ly the high trust with which you have 
honored me. If I have failed, it is from 
want of ability, not from lack of pur- 
pose. 


The Vice-President:—Gentlemen, you 
have heard the address of the Presi- 
dent, what is your pleasure? 
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sign the same and return them to the 
Treasurer. 

Nothing has occurred during my ad- 
ministration which makes me more proud 
of our Association than the prompt and 
liberal response this request received. 
Within a very short time nearly ever 
member had signed for the amount asked. 
The figures will tell zo cold facts, but 
they cannot give you the loyal and liberal 
spirit which prompted the giving, with- 
out which we should not have the figures. 
Nothing go tests the loyality of the mem- 
bers of an organization as a request for 
funds, and the spontaneous and generous 
way in which our members came to our 
support proves a unanimity of purpose 
and tie of friendship which cannot be 
broken, 

The President of this Association six- 
teen years ago, in this city, said in his 
address, ‘‘Probably since the organization 
of our Association no Committee has 
heretofore achieved fewer direct results 
than that of Transportation.” 

We with other trade organizations now 
rejoice in the passage of a Railroad Rate 
Bill which if carried out, will prevent 
discrimination, and wil] secure for the 
small and weak the same consideration 
from railroads the large shipper enjoys. 

Your President has followed the pre- 
cedent of his predecessors in appointing 
nearly every member on some committee, 
This of necessity makes the committees 
large and cumbersome. I believe, how- 
ever, that more effective committee work 
can be done by smaller committees, and 
those who are appointed would feel it 
more of an honor and take more interest 
if the committees were not so large. 

Perfect harmony has marked the work 
of our members, so that to-day we stand 
first among trade bodies of the country 
in strength and activity. 


Cc. F. Weller, Omaha:—We have list- 
ened to the interesting address pre- 
sented by our President, and as has 

| been our custom in times past, I move 
you, sir, that it be referred to a special 
committee of five to report to a later 
maoeee: (Motion seconded and car- 
ried. 

The Vice-President:—I will appoint 
as such committee C. F. Weller, of 
Omaha; J. W. Durr, Jr., of Montgom- 
ery; Walter V. Smith, of Philadelphia; 
Thomas F. Main, of New York; M. N. 
Kline, of Philadelphia. 

The Secretary read the following let- 
ter from Mr. R. W. Powers, of Rich- 
mond, Va.: 


To the Members of the N. W. D. A., 
Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen:—I have been debarred the 
pleasure of attending the sessions of your 
association for many years on account of 
old age and feeble health; yet I have 
taken a lively interest in all of your pro- 
ceedings, and realize that they have been 
very advantageous to the jobbers through- 
out the country. 

Some very pleasant and happy moments 
have been spent in your society, and some 
very close friends made. Many of them 
have crossed over the river since my first 
attendance at Saratoga in 1888, and some 
of us are quietly waiting for the sum- 
mons. 

I wish you a very pleasant and profitable 
session and hope that wisdom may guide 
and direct you in all of your deliberations. 
Sincerely yours, 

R. W. Powers. 


President Hall:—We are ready for 
the report of the committee on mem- 
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bership. It will be presented by A. J. 
More, of Sioux City, Ia. 
Mr. More presented the report, 


Report of Committee on Member- 
ship. 


To the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association :— 

Your Committee on Membership takes 
pleasure in presenting the following ap- 
plications for your consideration: 

FOR ACTIVE MEMBERS. 

H. B. Howell & Co., New Orleans, La. 
(Successors to Vermont Chem, Mfg. Co.) 

Bunny Drug Co., Troy, N._Y. (Success- 
ors to Schneider & Macy Drug Co.) 

Pittsburgh Drug Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Succcessors to Walther-Robertson 
Drug Co.) ‘ 

Milwaukee Drug Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(Successors to Jerman, Pflueger & 
Kuehmsted Co.) 

J. H. Sparks, Fort Smith, Ark. 

Tampa Drug Co., Tampa, Fla. 

Bradfield Drug Co., LaGrange, Ga. 

Idaho Drug Co., Lewiston, Ida. 

L. S. DuBois, Son & Co., Paducah, Ky. 

Geisenberger Bros., Narchez, Miss. 

Towns & James, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bakst. Bros., New York City. 

Cc. S. Littell & Co., New .aork City. 

Matz & Cohen, New York City. 

Gibson Drug Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Dr. T. C. Smith, Asheville, N. C. 

Ahrens Bros., Wilmington, N. C. 

Meredith Drug Co., Fargo, N. D. 

Whitteker-Gwinner Drug Co., Dayton, oO. 

Dickson-Ragsdale-Phillips Co., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Southern Drug Co., Houston, Tex. 

W. E. Armstrong & Co., Petersburg, Va. 

Meade & Barker Carbolic Mouth ‘Wash 
Co., Richmond, Va. 

W. H. Hamilton Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

FOR ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 

Beggs Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Koenig Medicine Co., Chicago, Il. 

Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, Ill. 

The Mentholatum Co., Wichita, Kan, and 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Minard’s Liniment Mfg. Co., South Fram- 
ingham, Mass. 

Geo. C. Frye, Portland, Me. 

Schlotterbeck & Foss Co., Portland, Me. 

Zoa Phora Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Kondon Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ss. T. W. Sanford & Sons, Long Island 
Cy, 20. 2s 

Croton Chemical Co., New York City. 

Andreas Saxlehner, New York City. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York City. 

Norwich Pharmacal Co., Norwich, N. Y. 

B. H. Bacon Co., Rochester, N. ¥. 

Dr. David Kennedy’s Sons, Rondout, N. Ne 

Glessner Medicine Co., Findlay, Ohio. 

G. C. Bittner Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Patton-Worsham Drug Co., Dallas, Tex. 
Respectfully submitted: 

A. J. More, Chairman. 

President Hall:—According to the 
rules of the association, the report of 
the committee on membership will be 
posted for twenty-four hours, and in 
the meantime the candidates who have 
been proposed will have the privilege 
of the floor until the time of election. 

We wiil now listen to the report of 
the Secretary, Mr. Joseph E, Toms. 

The Secretary presented the following 
report: 

Report of the Secretary. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
Associa- 


tional Wholesale Druggists’ 

tion:— ; 

lt is doubtful if any year in the 
history of this organization has been 


prolific of so many important events of 
special interest to the drug trade as 
the one now closing. Since we last met 
Congress has passed the pure food an 
drug law, removed the tax on denatured 
alcohol for industrial purposes, estab- 
lished stringent regulations for the inspec- 
tion of meat and meat products and 
amended the “Act to Regulate Com- 
merce’ so as to enlarge the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
give that body a more effective control 
over common carriers in the interest of 
the public. The United States Govern- 
ment has started a suit against what the 
newspapers term the “Drug Trust” for 
alleged conspiracy to restrain trade, and 
stricken San Francisco has not yet recov- 
ered from the awful effects of the terrible 
calamity which befell her in April, caus- 
ing such enormous and widespread de- 
struction by earthquake and fire. These 
matters will of course be discussed in the 
reports of our several committees within 
whose province they respectively come, 
while suitable reference will doubtless be 
made thereto in the address of our presi- 
dent, so that it is unnecessary for your 
secretary to go into details concerning 
them. his report will therefore be con- 
fined to those matters which it is the 
special duty of the secretary to look after 
or record. 

Six hundred and seventy-five copies of 
the proceedings of our meeting in New 
York last year were printed, and after 
supplying all of our members and others 
to whom it is customary to send the 
books, the secretary has a geediy surplus 
on hand for future needs, e insert in 
the New York report a table showing 
the dates and places of all meetings of 
the association since it was organized in 
1876, and this information will appear reg- 
ularly in future reports. He believes that 
such a table will prove interesting and 
useful to our members. 

The resolutions adopted at our last 
meeting in memory of ex-President C. F. 
G. Meyer were beautifully engrossed and 
sent to his widow, in accordance with the 
directions given by the association, and 
the following acknowledgment thereof 
was received from Mrs. Meyer:— 

“St. Louis, Nov. 27, 1905. 
“Mr. J. E. Toms, Secretary National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association. 

“Dear Sir:—with the sincerest appreciation 
and with feelings of deepest emotion, I beg to 
acknowledge the receipt of am engrossed copy 
of the resolutions adopted by the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association in memory of 
Mr. C. F. G. Meyer. 

“It is indeed most gratifying to me to know 
that Mr. Meyer was held in such high esteem 
by the members of this association, in the 
organization and the early struggles of which 
he took such an active part, and in whose 
prosperous growth he delighted so much. 

“It was Mr. Meyer’s intention to be present 
at the recent meeting of the association held 
in New York, and he had timed his return 
from Europe accordingly, but ‘man proposes 


God disposes.’ 
angwith = most heartfelt expressions of 


gratitude for the kindly consideration shown 
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E.R. SQUIBB & SONS 


MANUFACTURERS OF Pharmaceutical 
Products, Medicinal Tablets, Pure Chemicals, 
Drugs, Digestive Ferments, and Specialties. 
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THE SQUIBB LINE embraces all of the products 
of the United States Pharmacopoeia (Eighth Revision) and 
National Formulary (Third Revision), including : 


FLUIDEXTRACTS SOLUTIONS 
FLUID-ACET-EXTRACTS OINTMENTS 
TINCTURES CERATES 

WINES MIXTURES 
SYRUPS LINIMENTS 
ELIXIRS UNCOATED PILLS 


Together with Mercurials, Alkaloidal Salts, Morphine 
Sulphate (Cubes), Granular Effervescent Salts, Hypo- 
dermic Tablets, Compressed Tablets (all popular 
formulae), Ground Drugs for Percolation, 

Ground Spices for Household Use, Pepsin, 
Pancreatin, Rennin, etc. 








MARKETED THROUGH THE WHOLESALE DRUG TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES 


BROOKLYN NEW YORK 








me and my family, and with thanks to the 
special committee which so admirably prepared 
tne very eifective resolutions, 1 am, yours 
very respecttully, Francesca Meyer.’’ 

Pursuant to the action of the associa- 
tion jast year in voting to send three deie- 
gates to the interstate Commerce Law 
convention, heid in Chicago, October 2 
and 2/, lwo, with instructions to work for 
itegisiation in line with the recommenda- 
tuaons of the fresident of the United 
States, President Halli named the follow- 
ing gentiemen as our delegates:— 

WwW. J. Mooney, Indianapous, ind. 

L. A, Lange, Milwaukee, Wis. 

W. ©, Shurtielt, Chicago, Lil, 

All of these gentiemen were present at 
the convention, which was aisu attended 
by President Hall as a delegate trom the 
Cieveland Chamber ot Commerce, 

On June 23, 196, the Secretary of the 
Interstate Commerce Law Convention 
issued a circular stating that the purpose 
of that body had been accomplisnea by 
the enactment of legisiation by the bifty- 
ninth Congress along the lines recom- 
mended by President HKooseveit. Your 
secretary nad occasion to ask Mr. E. P. 
Bacon, chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the convention, tor an extra 
copy of this circular, and received from 
him the foliowing letter, which is copied 
herein as a matter of interest to our 
members:— 

‘‘Milwaukee, Wis., July 25, 1906. 

“Mr. J. BE, Toms, Secretary National Whole- 

sale Druggists’ Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 

“My Dear Sir:—in accordance with your 
favor of the 23d inst., 1 mail you herewith 
an extra copy of the circular issued by Secre- 
tary Barry June 28, together with lnancial 
statement of the attairs of the committee ac- 
companying it. in case you should desire addi- 
tional copies for any purpose 1 will furnish 
them with pleasure, 

“Accept thanks for your kind congratula- 
tions on the successful result of our movement. 
1 wish to express my appreciation and that 
of the members of our committee of the im- 
portant influence exerted by your organization 
in promoting the legislation, which 1 feel has 
contributed materiaily to the result reached, 

“Very truly yours, 
“E. P. Bacon, Chairman.,’’ 

In this connection it is proper to state, 
as a matter of record, that Mr. C, H. 
West, of St. Louis, who was first ap- 
pointed by President Hall as chairman of 
the Committee on Transportation, re- 
signed that sition upon the retirement 
of his firm (The Moffitt-West Drug Com- 
pany) from the wholesale drug business, 
and Mr. W. A. Hover, of Denver, was 
appointed by the president as his suc- 
cessor. 

It was also necessary for the president 
to name an acting chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Paints, Oils and Glass in place 
of Mr. Henry W. Evans, of Kansas City, 
who, our members will regret to learn, 
has been seriously ill for some time, Presi- 
dent Hall therefore designated Mr. A. R. 
Olney, of Clinton, Iowa, to act as chair- 
man of this committee. 

By authority and direction of President 
Hall, your secretary became on March 3, 
1906, a member of the association known 
as the “Affiliated Presidents and Secre- 
taries of Commercial and Trade Organiza- 
tions.”” The constitution of said organiza- 
tion states that ‘‘the object of the associa- 
tion shall be the collecting of information 
which will have the effect of better 
equipping the members of the organiza- 
tion for the duties of their positions in 
their respective associations, and the ex- 
change of information concerning matters 
of mutual interest.” The annual dues are 
$10, and the constitution aiso expressly 
provides that “the action or vote of any 
member of this association shall not be 
considered binding upon the association 
of which the said member is an official.” 
The last report of the organization 
showed that its membership included 
nearly fifty presidents and secretaries of 
national, State and local trade organiza- 
tions in the United States, and it is be- 
lieved that the exchange of information 
concerning matters of general interest 
will be mutually helpful to the associa- 
tions which are represented in the affil- 
jiated body. 

It will be remembered that our asso- 
ciation last year adopted a resolution in 
favor of one-cent letter postage. The 
parcels post question was referred to our 
Committee on Legislation, and by direc- 
tion of the association your secretary 
sent a telegram to the Postmaster General 
urging him to rescind the order providing 
for the numberi of rural mail boxes 
and the delivery of mail to said boxes by 
number. These matters are mentioned 
here because the agitation for postal re- 
form resulted in authority being given by 
the last Congress for a commission to 
investigate the subject of second-class 
mail matter, with a view of ascertaining 
what modifications of the present second- 
class mail laws are necessary. While this 
matter was pending in Congress, the sec- 
retary of the “Affiliated Presidents and 
Secretaries of Commercial and Trade Or- 
ganizations’ called your secretary’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the recommendations 
of the Postmaster General for the ap- 
pointment of this commission did not pro- 
vide for any representation thereon of 
the general commercial interests, although 
provision was made for several repre- 
sentatives from the various publishing 
interests. After corresponding with our 
president and the chairman of our Com- 
mittee on Legislation upon the subject, 
your secretary was authorized by them 
to communicate with the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, on behalf of this association, and 
protest against the proposed ignoring of 
the general mercantile interests in this 
important matter. Your secretary did this 
and received a reply from the Third As- 
sistant Postmaster General giving assur- 
ance that the commerciai interests of the 
country would, if the proposition for a 
commission became a law, be adequately 
cared for. The commission was author- 
ized by Congress, as stated, and it was 
expected to begin its deliberations in New 
York on October 1. 

In this connection your secretary would 
respectfully recommend, if it meets with 
the approval of our Committee on Legis- 
lation and Board of Control, that the as- 
sociation again pass a resolution favoring 
the reduction of letter postage to one cent 
because the effort to obtain such legisla- 
tion will doubtless be renewed at the next 
session of Congress. 

Upon receipt of an invitation to be rep- 
resented at the National Consular Reform 
Convention, which was held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on March 13 and 14, 1906, Pres- 


ident Hall appointed Mr. F. A. Tschiffely, 
Jr., of Washington, as a delegate from 
this association. The work of the conven- 
tion was followed by good results, Con- 
gress having passed a bill for the reform 
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of the consular system soon after the con- 
vention adjourneu. 

The Proprietary Association of America 
held its meeting this year in New York 
On May the sth and yth, and President 
Hall appointed as our delegates thereto 
Messrs, Albert Plaut, William P, Ritchey 
and Alfred H. Kennedy, all of New York, 

The names of our deiegates to the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association, which 
met at indianapolis from September 3 to 
8, 1906, were published in the report of our 
meeting at New York last year. 

Tnis year’s meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Retail Druggists was held in 
Atlanta, Ga., trom October 1 to 5, and 
the following gentlemen were appointed 
by President Hall as our delegates:— 

A. M. Reid, Atlanta, Ga. 

John Phinizy, Augusta, Ga. 

J. B. Riley, Macon, Ga, 

H. H. Arrington, Rome, Ga, 

J. G. Smith, Savannah, Ga. 

Il. A. Solomons, Savannah, Ga. 

The following table will show the pres- 
ent state of our membership, together 
with the changes which have occurred 
since the publication of the proceeaings 
ot 1905, which included all changes up to 
the time the book went to press in March, 
1906:— 





ACTIVE MEMBERS. 


Listed in proceedings Of 1905....+e.+e++++ 277 
Retired from the wholesle drug business. 3 
Resigned atter payment of lvut dues,... 1 


Total loss during the year......- cocecee oo. aan 
Leaving net number of active members... 273 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 

Listed im proceedings of 1006......+++ee00, 206 

Retired from business...... eoesces eosooe B 
Resigned after payment of 1906 dues.... 1 
Total loss during the year......seeeeees ee 3 


Leaving net number of associate members. 203 


It is distressing to state that our death 
roll this year, as will be shown by the re- 
port of the Committee on Memorials of 
Deceased Members, is the largest which 
we have had for many years. The list 
embraces some of our oldest and best 
known members, and all of those who 
have passed away will be sadly missed by 
those who remain. Notwithstanding the 
painful reflections which must inevitably 
be caused by the large number of deaths 
in our ranks, we should teel grateful that 
the numerical strength of the association 
is greater to-day than it ever has been, 
because while we are subjected to the sad 
necessity of losing many individual mem- 
bers by death their firms continue in 
business, as a rule, without interruption. 

We are again to be congratulated upon 
the thorough and successtul work of our 
Committee on Membership, whose report 
will contain the applications of a large 
number of firms for election to member- 
ship at this meeting. b 

Tne following communication was re- 
cently received by the secretary from one 
of our most prominent members, ex-Pres- 
ident Daniel R. Noyes:— 

“St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 21, 1906. 
“Mr. Joseph E. Toms, Secretary National 

Wholesale Druggiste’ Association, Indianapo- 

lis, Ind.: 

‘“‘Dear Sir.—I am led by the conviction of the 
desirability, if not need of some such pro- 
vision, to present to our association a mater 
worthy, I think, of their consideration, namely, 
the establishment by it of a ‘Bureau of Em- 
ployment and Information.’ 

“My plan would not apply for the present, 
if at all, to the employment of oflice boys or 
even any order clerks, but, rather, to that of 
salesmen, credit men, managers of depart- 
mente, i. @, men fitted to take responsible 
positions in wholesale drug houses with knowl- 
edge of the business and training in it. 

“Our firm has repeatedly had need of such 
men, but has had to find them when and 
where we could. We could now offer employ- 
ment to several competent salesmen and also 
to others who could show desirable records. 
On the other hand, we have a very reliable 
man (former manager of our sundries depart- 
ment, who left us for other business) whom 
we could confidently recommend to any mem- 
ber of our association needing the service he 
so well could render. 

‘You, as our secretary, could perhaps handle 
this intelligence bureau for the present, mem- 
bers of the association informing you of their 
needs and of men whom they could recom- 
mend for responsible places. 

‘We have no such intercommunication now, 
and you, as our secretary, would have to re- 
ply to any inquiry, ‘I do not know,’ and you 
would probably add that you ‘are not in the 
way of knowing of such places or men.’ 

“This plan deserves the attention of our as- 
sociation, and if adopted heartily would add 
to its usefulness. It ie easy to get ordinary 
clerks; hard to find men fitted for places of 
special responsibility. There are excellent po- 
sitions waiting to be filled while the men to 
fill them, failing through lack of mutual in- 
formation to connect, are waiting for these 
places. Yours truly, 

“Daniel R. Noyes.’’ 


Your secretary heartily indorses the 
valuable suggestion made by Mr. Noyes 
and submits the matter to the association 
for its consideration. He believes that the 
proposed ‘‘Bureau of Employment and In- 
formation” would prove very useful to 
our members, and it would afford him 
personally great pleasure to attend to this 
work should the association decide to es- 
tablish such a bureau. Indeed, he is ready 
and anxious at all times to be of service 
to our members whenever he can render 
them any assistance in this or other di- 
rections. Respectfully submitted, 

J. KE. Toms, Secretary. 

Mr. Kline:—It seems to me that there 
are a number of recommendations in 
the report of the Secretary that ought 
to receive consideration, and I move 
you, sir, that the report be referred to 
the same committee to which the ad- 
dress of the President was referred. 

Mr. Schieffelin:—This report will go 
to the Board of Control under the 
rules. 

President Hall:—It has been our cus- 
tom to refer all reports to the Board of 
Contrel, but Article VIII. of the con- 
stitution was changed last year so that 
it now reads: ‘‘All reports made to the 
association shall, after opportunity has 
been given for discussion, be referred 
to the said board for consideration be- 
fore final action.” As I understand it 
this report is open for discussion at 
this time, and if there is anything to 
be said regarding this report it is in 
order at this time, 

Mr. Kline:—The 
arose to move to 
the committee on 


only -reason that -I 
refer this report to 
the Presigent’s ad- 











dress wus because 1 had overlooked 
that naturai retereuce of all reports to 
the Board of Conuci.. Upon my mo- 
tion, 1 tuiImk, &@ yea: ago, Our vy-laws 
were changed so 4B LO give Oppo: Luuily 
for discussion and revOmuaieudations 
concerning reports vefore wey we.e re- 
terred tO the soard Of Cont&oi, and as 
tne Board of Control would provably 
like to have the sen.imeat of tue mem- 
bers of the associavion Legaraing tne 
reports, 1 simply want to say, with 
regard to the special recommendation 
contained in tne secretary s report 
made by Mr. Noyes, that 4 hope tne 
Board of Controi will consider that 
recommendation careiully, and 1 fur- 
tnermore hope they wii recommend 
the adoption of the suggestion, as it 
seems tO Me to contain sometning that 
will be of great vaiue and interest to 
the members of this association. With 
regard to the other matters which in- 
voive some consideration by the Com- 
mittee on Legislation, 1 do not think I 
will discuss them at this time. 

Albert Plaut, New Xxork:—l am not 
quite clear in my own mind how recom- 
mendations of that sort are to be treat- 
ed, The matter regarding the Bureau 
of Employment naturally goes to the 
Board of Control, but as to the sugges- 
tion or recommendation of tne secre- 
tary relative to one-cent letter postage, 
ought not that in the natural course of 
our business be considered by our Com- 
mittee on Legislation? Does it mot be- 
long to that committee? Are they not 
better acquainted with the facts in the 
case than the Board of Control, which 
meets but once a year, and have many 
matters to consider? Would it be pos- 
sible under our by-laws to refer a re- 
port of this character to more than one 
committee; that is to say, could it be 
considered in parts, and one matter 
referred to the Board of Control and 
another perhaps to a standing commit- 
tee and a third matter perhaps to a 
special committee, so as to arrive at 
the best results? I would like to get 
the sense of the convention on that 
point. 

W. A. Hover, Denver:—In answer to 
the suggestion made by Mr, Plaut, lL 
would remind him that it has been the 
custom to refer everything of this 
character to the Board of Control. The 
Board of Control is the clearing house 
of these questions, recommendations, 
and questions which come up, and 
probably the Board of Control in a case 
of this kind would refer to incoming 
committees for action anything of this 
character to be taken up later on, or 
they would refer to the meeting at 
large any matters which might require 
immediate attention. I think the Board 
of Control is in a situation to deal with 
such matters satisfactorily, as it has 
done in the past. 

Thomas F, Main:—I think it has been 
the custom of the Board of Control, 
when recommending something of this 
kind which required legislation, to rec- 
ommend the adoption of a resolution 
by the association, with the request 
that, if the association approves of it, 
the incoming Committee on Legislation 
shall be directed to act in accordance 
with the resolution. 1 think that has 
been the action which has been taken 
in the past. 

President Hall:—That has been the 
custom, 

Albert Plaut:—I appreciate that, but 
we have entered on a new departure, 
These matters are to be discussed in 
open meeting before being acted on by 
the Board of Control, and I believe 
great good will result from this change. 
The reports of the Board of Control 
will be less perfunctory. By discus- 
sion more light will be spread on the 
subject, and in view of this altered 
condition it will be advisable to have 
present the members of the various 
committees who give these respective 
matters attention to take part in the 
discussion, so that the Board of Control 
will have the benefit of their experience 
and advice. 

Cc. F. Weller:—The report of the sec- 
retary properly goes to the Board of 
Control. The doors of the room occu- 
pied by the Board of Control are al- 
ways open, and any member can at- 
tend the meeting of the board and 
make any suggestions that are desired. 
There is no doubt that in bringing in 
their report on the report of the Secre- 
tary the matter in question will be re- 
ferred by them to the Legislative Com- 
mittee, and then it can come up for 
discussion on the floor of the house. 

I want to emphasize what Mr. Kline 
said. The suggestion made by Mr. 
Noyes in his letter is a valuable one 
and should be carefully considered, The 
secretary of our association is the one 
man that I know of in all the country 
who would be capable of managing 
such a department in a manner advan- 
tageous to the members of this asso- 
ciation. We know how difficult it is to 
get good men in our places of business, 
and by having a bureau of information, 
and corresponding with the secretary, 
we can in this particular help one an- 
other to an extent you would not imag- 
ine unless it was tried. I hope that 
the letter written by Mr. Noyes will 
receive the careful attention of the 
Board of Control. 

President Hall:—The members of the 
Board of Control who are present have 
heard the discussion on this matter, 
and I have no doubt they will bring in 
a report on which we can take action 
later. Unless there are further remarks 
the report of the secretary will-be re- 
ferred to the Board of Control to be 
reported back. 
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The next business is the report of the 
treasurer, Mr. Samuel E. Strong, of 
Cleveland. 

The Treasurer presented his report, 
of which the foilowing is the sum- 
mary :— 

Treasurer’s Report for Year Ending 
October Sth, 1906. 





RECEIPTS. 

Balance from previous year as pet 
last report..... Ceceberdonsreccsoses $1,094.91 
Cash receipts during the year » 13,808.55 
$19,008 76 

EXPENDITURES. 

For general expenses....... 2,002, 41 

By various committees..... 14, 706. 6 
— 16,708.10 
Balance now on hand..........ssee. $5,200.66 


KRespectiuily submicttea, 
S. . Strong, ‘Lreasurer. 

President Hall:—Under our rules the 
report of the treasurer is referred to 
to an auditing committee, and I will 
appoint as such Auditing Committee C. 
I. Shoemaker, of Philadelphia; C. 8. 
Littell, of New York, and nH. B. Fair- 
child, of Grand Rapids. 

I will appoint as Committee on Nomi- 
nations W. J. Walding, Toledo, Chair- 
man; Frank A. Faxon, Kansas City; 
I. A. Lange, Milwaukee, Charles Cook, 
Portland, Me.; W. D. Lamar, Atlanta. 

Committee on Time and Place of next 
meeting:—W. A. Hover, Denver, chair- 
man; Cnarles F. Cutler, Boston; Cuaries 
F. Weller, Omaha; James E, Davis, 
Detroit; 1. A. Solomons, Savannah. 

The Secretary:—In connection of the 
appointment of the Committee on Time 
and Place for the next meeting, [ have 
received several invitations, which 1! 
will turn over to the committee. ‘Iinese 
invitations are from Atlantic City, 
Norfoik, Va., and Saginaw, Mich. 

The meeting then adjourned 
2.30 p. m. 


until 





SECOND SESSION. 
October 9. 


President Hall called the meeting to- 
gether at 3 o’clock. 

The secretary read 
the first session, 

President Hall:—The minutes of the 
fisrt session will stand approved unless 
there is objection. I will ask the sec- 
retary to read the report of the Audit- 
ing Committee. 

The secretary read the following re- 
port:— 
To the National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 

sociation, 

The Audinting Committee begs to report 
that it has examined the report and 
vouchers of the treasurer and tound tne 


same correct. 
Cc, I. Shoemaker, 
c. 8S. Littell, 
H,. B. Fairenild. 
President Hall:—We will now take up 
the reports of the different committees, 


Tuesday Afternoon, 


the minutes of 


and after discussion they will be re- 
ferred to the Board of Control as 
usual, 


The first report is that of the Com- 
mittee on Aduiterations, Mr, William B. 
Robeson, of New York city, chairman. 


Mr. Robeson read the following re- 
port:— 
Report of the Committee on Adulter. 
ations. 
Mr. President and Gentlemen:— 


Your Committee on Adulterations has 
read carefully the reports of similar com- 
mittees for the last four or five years, 
and were we to go into details of adul- 
terations as tound among the articles 
offered to the wholesale trade at the 
present time, while it might not be pos- 
sible to assert that there is ‘‘nothing new 
under the sun,’’ it would be easy enough, 
by checking off the list, to demonstrate 
that no guilty item has escaped and that 
all of the old offenders were painfully in 
evidence, for the list would practically be 
a repetition of that contained in previous 
reports, for to the best of our knowledge 
and belief the same articles are to-day 
found on the market that were found 
there five years ago. 


LOWERING OF QUALITY. 


We find a decided disposition on the 
part of buyers to look too closely at the 
price, and not sufficiently at the quality. 
it seems to be a disposition of many buy- 
ers to buy the cheapest possible article 
that will answer the requirements, with 
scarcely any desire to obtain samples and 
select the best and finest. The result of 
this is naturally the lowering of stand- 
ards. The importer and dealer find very 
little encouragement in offering the high- 
er grades, the desire seeming to be simply 
to obtain an article that will stand the 
test, but nothing else. 


A REMEDY. 


During the early part of the year, be- 
fore the passage of the national pure food 
and drug law, your committee felt dis- 
posed to recommend very drastic action 
on the t of the association to stop the 
sophistication of oo, and had in mind 
outlined an action at would place the 
association uarely on record as stand- 
ing for absolute purity, and the finest 
and nothing else, recommending that a 
committee be appointed having one mem- 
ber in each of the leading cities, whose 
duty it should be to obtain samples and 
commence action against those selling 
adulterated goods, but about the time 
this thought was formulated the national 
pure food and drug law was passed, and 
we therefore found it unnecessary to ad- 
vance the intended recommendations. 


REMEDY IN THE HANDS OF ALL, 


Your committee believe that untold good 
will result from the passage of the na- 
tional pure food and drug law, as it will 
now place it in the power of any man 
who is endeavoring to sell straight goods 
and finds it practically impossible to do 
so, because competition Is selling an adul- 
terated article, to procure a sample or an 
original package of the said adulterated 
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article and forward it to the proper au- 
thorities in Washington, with a recom- 
mendation that the firm selling the arti- 
cle be proceeded against according to law, 
At this time we would like to say that 
we consider it particularly unfortunate 
that your committee is forced to make 
its report thus early, so as to allow re- 
ports to be placed in proper form for the 
next meeting, which necessitates a report 
being in the hands of proper committee 
not later than September 15th. Had it 
been otherwise it would certainly have 
been of great interest to the N. W. D. A. 
to have had embodied in this report the 
suggestions or rules to be outlined at a 
meeting to be held in New York, begin- 
ning September 17th, by a commission ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
whose conclusions will be submitted to 
the United States Attorney-General, and 
from which he will publish regulations, 
We hope, however, that this may be em- 
bodied in supplementary reports by _ the 
chairman of your Committee on Legisla- 
tion, whom we believe has this matter 
thoroughly in hand, 


PRIVATE LABORATORIES, 


We wish to take this opportunity to call 
attention to and compliment several of 
the wholesale and jobbing houses who 
have lately established laboratories and 
employed skillful chemists of their own 
to analyze®and determine the quality ot 
goods offered to them, thereby enabling 
and justifying them in assuming the full 
responsibility and credit attaching to the 
fact that the goods they are selling are 
absolutely up to the standard and re- 
quirements of the United States Pharma- 
copoeia and pure food laws, both State 
and national, This is certainly a step 
forward and one that should be followed 
by others in the same line of business. 
Too much light cannot be thrown on the 
subject of quality, and it is a poor excuse 
for any house to say, when attention is 
called to faulty goods which they have 
sold, that they had ‘‘bought them in good 
faith.” The fact that they placed their 
name upon any commodity places the re- 
sponsibility also upon them, and they 
should be in a position to know at all 
times exactly what they are selling. 


PROPER BUYING. 


We also strongly recommend that large 
houses instruct their buyers to not only 
obtain prices but ask in every instance 
for samples, and that they make price 
the secondary consideration and quality 
the first; by doing this they will encour- 
age a higher standard of goods and place 
the entire trade on a higher level, for be 
it said in a defense of the two industries 
that have in the past met the most criti- 
cism, namely, importers of crude drugs 
and essential oils, that there never has 
been a time when pure goods of the 
highest quality could not be obtained 
from these sources, provided there had 
been a disposition on the part of the 
buyer to pay a reasonable price for the 
same. 

IN CONCLUSION. 


This, then, is your committee’s report, 
and, not unlike previous ones, it has nat- 
urally kept to the path of generalities, 
not glittering, it is true, but hurting the 
feelings of none; but such disposition of 
the subject would be weak, impotent and 
unworthy this occasion did it not venture 
to enforce something of the significancy 
involved. 

Firstly.—If the cause of adulteration is 
“bad buying,’’ as we believe it to be, that 
cause itself is due no less to the short- 
sighted, unintelligent conclusion that the 
purchasing public is unwilling to yield up 
a larger moiety of profit in exchange for 
the “real thing’’ than for the ‘“‘just as 
good.””’ We believe the principal cause 
of adulteration is bad buying. If there 
were no buyers of adulterated goods, we 
fully believe that there would be no goods 
adulterated, and why are they bought? 
Because we have among us _ unscrupu- 
lous houses actuated by such short-sight- 
ed policy that they are wine for the 
sale of a present gain to sell that which 
they know is impure, and because of this 
few (and we believe them to be very few) 
you have to meet competition that is un- 
fair, and so your buyers try to buy 
cheap and do not watch the quality as 
closely as they should, thus encouraging 
adulteration. It would be unseemly to 
intimate that the cure for this anomalous 
state of affairs is to be effected by oe 
of the ‘“‘moralities,’’ but surely it is soun 
and practical sense to recognize the pow- 
er of penetrating light applied to the facts 
and the value of a more widely diffused 
ethical education in correct and broad 
business principles as factors likely to 
not only afford relief from intolerable ex- 
isting conditions, but to promote a wiser 
and more far-reaching evolution and ex- 
pansion of our business enterprises. We 
fully believe that the wholesale drug 
trade of the United States represents a 
higher standing of education and intel- 
lect than possibly any like business in the 
world. Many are graduated of universi- 
ties, a large majority are graduates of 
pharmacy, and the excuse that they are 
ignorant as to qualities that they are 
buying and selling under such circum- 
stan is certainly a poor one. We strongly 
recommend that this association, as an 
association, shall- once for all take a firm 
stand on this subject, and place on rec- 
ord the strongest possible resolution de- 
claring for purity at all times and pledg- 
ing itself as an association to aid the 
proper authorities in every way possible 
to assist in the prosecution of any one 
selling adulterated goods or mislabeling 
the articles that they handle. As before 
said, we have not gone into the details, 
and have not pointed out any particular 
instance in which these goods of adulter- 
ated character have been sold and are 
being sold, because we believe that to-day 
such statement would be found to be 
unnecessary, after the passage of the 
pure food and drug law, which is to take 
effect January Ist, 1907. Respectfully sub- 


mitted, 
W. B. Robeny, Chairman. 


President Hall:—You have heard the 
report of the Committee on Adultera- 
tions. Is there any discussion on the 
report? If not, it will be referred to 
the Board of Control; it is so referred. 

We will now have the report of the 
Committee on Commercial Travelers, 


Mr. A. B, Stewart, of Indianapolis, 
chairman. 

The secretary read the following re- 
port:— a. 
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Report of Committee on Commercial 
Travelers. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
sont Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
on: 

Your Committee on Commercial Travel- 
ers desiring to embody in their report the 
experience and conclusions of the differ- 
ent mempers of our Association submitted 
a series of twenty questions covering 
such points as we thought would bring 
the desired information. We received re- 
plies from one hundred and fourteen firms 
employing nine hundred and fifty-six 
traveling salesmen. The number employ- 
ed by each house varied from one to 
twenty-five, or an average of a fraction 
over eight. Classified there were eight 
hundred and twenty-six Drug Salesmen; 
seventy-four Special Sundry Salesmen; 
thirty-seven Cigars and Liquors, and six 
Paints, Oils and Glass. The latter figure 
would indicate that the paint and oil 
trade 1s gradually passing out of the drug 
trade into specialty houses in that line, 


SALARIES. 


Salaries of salesmen varied from $50.00 
to $500.00 per month, the east and middle 
west furnishing the larger figures. How- 
ever, the average of the different sections 
varies very little. Making an approxim- 
ate average (and it must necessarily be 
approximate when only maximum and 
minimum figures are used) the south pays 
$100.00 per month, the east $110.00, the 
west $115.00, the middle west $121.00 and 
the Pacific Coast $122.00. In our estimate 
we omitted those who receive commission 
on sales, 


COMMISSION ON SALES. 


Thirty-four firms out of one hundred 
and fourteen have some or all of their 
salesmen on commission. Of _ these 
twenty-seven report “satisfactory,” while 
seven say ‘“‘not entirely satisfactory.” 
From a summary of replies we conclude? 
that employment of salesmen on commis- 
sion can not be recommended. The sales- 
man thus employed aims to increase his 
sales at the least possible expense. Vol- 
ume rather than net results is his aim. 
Many good accounts are passed by be- 
cause they are small buyers and the ex- 
pense of securing the order proportional: 
great. Usually such customers pay a 
good profit and when once on your books 
will use a pestage stamp more frequently 
than the larger ones who are more per- 
sistently solicited. One house reports one 
of his commission salesmen who spent 
two days of the week on the road, one 
on the long distance telephone and the 
other four in divers and sundry ways for 
his own amusement. His showing was 
very good but could have been made 
very much better with honest energetic 
work. These remarks apply to strictly 
wholesale drug houses. On the other 
band some firms who put up a full line 
of their own preparations, including the 
long list of so called Household Remedies 
find the commission salesman fairly satis- 
factory. Men less ambitious as to salary 
and of necessity Jess extravagant in their 
habits can be secured. The sropessese 
can cover new territory he would not at- 
tempt 19 pioneer at his own hazzard but 
ean safely do so at the salasman's risk 
of success. 


FLAT SALARY SALESMAN 
OWN EXPENSE. 


Thirty-four firms report employin 
some or all of their salesmen on fla 
salary. Seven of the thirty-four say “un- 
satisfactory.’’ The same objection can be 
urged as against the commission sales- 
man. Many good customers fail to re- 
ceive the attention desired by the house, 
attention that a 4 prove a loss in spe- 
cific cases but in the long run pays. 


ITEMIZED EXPENSE ACCOUNT. 


Ninety-four out of one hundred and 
fourteen require an itemized expense ac- 
count. Theoretically this is correct but 
in the great majority of cases the weekly 
expense book is scanned closely or not 
in proportion to the success of the sales- 
man. Practically each salesman stands 
alone. If his orders are large and con- 
tinually increasing, dinners, cigars and 
extravagant hotel bills are passed hur- 
riedly over. The more he diverges from 
this ideal line of the successful salesman 
the more critical the scrutiny becomes. 
Human nature is much the same the 
world over, and even the strict Presby- 
terian will require stronger glasses than 
he possesses to find a wine charge in a 
good salesman’s expense book. Where 
figures are given the incidentals allowed 
range from 60c, to $1 per day. 


COLLECTIONS AND SETTLEMENTS BY 
SALESMEN. 


While the great majority allow their 
salesmen to make collections and settle- 
ments, we are all convinced that the wis- 
dom of each case depends on the intelli- 
gence and good judgment of the indi- 
vidual salesman. No doubt the experi- 
ence of each one of us leads to the con- 
clusion that a goes salesman is not al- 
ways a good collector, or a good arbiter 
of disputes between his customers and his 
house. In fact he is more apt to plead 
his customers cause than that of his em- 
ployer. On the other hand a salesman of 
very mediocre ability may possess good 
common sense when it comes to adjust- 
ing a claim. Each salesman must, there- 
fore, stand alone and we can not have 
iron-clad rules that apply to all alike. 


COMMISSION FROM MANUFACTURERS. 


About one quarter of the replies allow 
salesmen to take commission from manu- 
facturers of special lines. We can not 
but think this is a mistake. We hire a 
salesman for his ability to sell our goods, 
When we allow his energy to be divided— 
to be focused on one or more specialties— 
we can not expect good results. The 
specialty man who buys your salesman 
with a gold watch or a cash premium 
is to begin with somewhat of a fakir. 
The reputation of your house is used to 
introduce his goods. In seven out of ten 
cases your customer overstocks and 
you unwittingly are to blame for his 
mistake. If your salesman has more time 
than faithful duty to you requires, why 
not put up a specialty line of your own? 
In that case you receive the profit and 
are in position to adjust differences with- 
out losing a customer. 


FREQUENCY OF COVERING SAME TERRI- 
TORY. 

The period between oripe over the same 
territory varies so much on account of 
local conditions that it is difficult to give 
a definite suggestion. Mutual agreement 
between the various houses covering the 
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same field is the only remedy for the 
existing evil. Inquiries of a personal na- 
ture from various sections convince us 
that conditions in this respect are improv- 
ing very rapidly in many districts. We 
are satisfied too that this is especially 
true of members who attend regularly 
and take an interest in the National 
Wholesale Druggists Association. A good 
auxiliary is the local drug association 
club. The members see the good fellow- 
ship that exists and become convinced 
that their neighbor jobber is after all a 
pretty good sort of a fellow. The way is 
opened tor an exchange of ideas and the 
result is harmony of action which means 
better net results at the end of the year, 
We would suggest that each local as- 
sociation take steps to decrease instead 
of increase their traveling force on pre- 
scribed territory. We know one district 
where each firm takes his turn and sales- 
men are sent out consecutively—not to- 
gether. Another city where no two 
houses call on the same customer on the 
same day. Confidence established be- 
tween your neighbors and yourself and 
continued good taith is the only panacea 
for this over strenuous rush for trade. 


LABORATORY PRODUCTS. 


In answer to the question ‘“‘Do you 
manufacture a full line of your own pre- 
parations?’’ We were surprised to find 
that out of the hundred and fourteen 
there were only twenty-six who manu- 
tactured a full line, and nineteen a part. 
The laboratory should be a very import- 
ant feature of every well equipped whole- 
sale drug house. ‘The expense of equip- 
ping a moderate size laboratory is not 
great. A small dynamo will run your 
drug mill, your tablet machine, your 
emulsifier, your sifter and mixer, etc., etc. 
Electricity is now so cheap that the ex- 
pense of operation is only nominal. Your 
still for recovery of aicohol is not ex- 
pensive. It is not necessary to make a 
full line of fluid extracts, a list of say 
seventy-five covers those most commonly 
used. Of first importance is the man in 
charge of the laboratory because the pro- 
duct must be first-class. The firm of 
which your Chairman is a member makes 
it an absolute rule to send out the brand 
specified. If we happen to be out and 
send our own we write the customer that 
it is not our intention to substitute and 
if not satisfactory to return at our ex- 

ense. The goods rarely if ever come 

ack. Where no brand is specified, and 

that is a large percentage, we send our 
own. We now have many customers who 
specify our make. We have found a 
small printing ress a very valuable and 
profitable addition to the laboratory. 


SALESMEN’S AVERAGE EXPENSE. 


The question asking the salesman’s 
average expense on the business he turns 
in was misunderstood by so many that 
the figures given are only approximate. 
The far east averages 4 2-3 per cent., the 
Pacific Coast comes next with 5 per cent., 
the east 5 1-3 per cent., the middle west 
5.85 per cent. and the south 7 9-10 per cent. 
We infer from the repiies that some 
houses gave the figures from orders actu- 
ally taken by the salesmen, while others 
credited each salesman with all the goods 
— into his territory. This fact 
makes intelligent comment difficult. On 
general principles it would seem that a 
house paying 7 9-10 per cent. can not 
make a vary good showing at the end of 
the year. t is conceded that in round 
numbers the house expense equals that 
of the salesman. Assuming that to be 
true the total expense would be about 
16 per cent. The difference between this 
and the gross profit we fear would leave 
a very small margin for the stockholders. 
Firms doing a large specialty or sundry 
business would undoubtedly find it satis- 
factory, but for those doing a legitimate 
drug business retrenchment would be in 


order, 
COSTING SALES SHEETS. 


In answer to the question, “Do you 
cost your sales sheets?’ we received onl 
twenty-six replies ‘“‘Yes.’’ The small 
number was such a surprise to us that 
we sent out a second letter of inquiry to 
the twenty-six asking their opinion as 
to its practical application. The replies 
we received were very explicit, and with 
two exceptions extremely emphatic in 
their endorsement. We will quote from 
one in the east who covers the ground 
quite fully:— 


Replying to your postal card of May 25, beg 
to state if we understand same correctly you 
wish to know if we keep a cost on our sales 
sheets to figure the profits on our salesmen. 

In reply to this would say that we do. and 
we commenced practically on the first of last 
June, so that to-day we have been running it 
just one year. During that time we have 
found enough errors against us to more than 
pay for the creating of the new department, 
and these errors were quite materially in 
pricing, but the worst feature was the ex- 
tending. The trouble seems to be in extending 
that the clerk doing this does not realize the 
importance of it and he becomes simply me- 
chanical and guesses, and when we trip him 
up with an error, he is, of course, surprised. 

In the matter of pricing, that class of help is 
a better grade; the men are generally very 
well posted, and the errors seem to be more 
particularly in pricing one size of patent med- 
icine for another and one-fourth gross of an 
article at the dozen price instead of at the 
gross price. 

To give you an idea how serious this matter 
is at times, we sold one party fifty cases of an 
article worth $10.50 a case. This was carried 
out at $105 instead of $525, making an error 
of over Of course, this kind of an error 
is apt to be discovered, but there is a lot 
of little ones. We have made it a point in 
every case to have every error, whether of 
extension vr pricing, reported to the writer, 
who in turn takes the accumulated work of the 
day, goes to the different departments and 
talks with each individual man who makes 
the error. The result is that these people who 
make these errors and are making them con- 
tinuously are commencing to understand that 
if it becomes cumulative to any great extent 
which shows absolute carelessness, that we 
propose to make a change, 

In consequence of the above, the last six 
months of the year have developed the fact 
that the errors in extending and pricing have 
now been reduced to a minimum, and there 
are days when we cannot even find an error. 

Another great benefit of this method of 
auditing is that it increases our profits. We 
have found !n a number of cases that we are 
cms goods too cheap, and also we found 
that in some cases in our manufacturing de- 
partment of elixirs, syrups, fluid extracts, 
etc., that we were selling goods at less than 
eost, or practically at a figure that did not 
pay us a profit, the result of auditi being 
an thereased selling price on these articles. 

We were also very much interested, and 
found the Information valuable, as regarded 
the net results of our traveling salesmen. To 
explain:—We found one man whom we con- 
sidered one of our best men, but whose ex- 
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penses were out of proportion to the other 
salesmen, so that his net profit was materially 
less than the others who practically sold the 
same amount, but whose expenses were con- 
siderably less than his. That is to say, one 
man would have a large percentage gross 
profit, but would perhaps run down to the 
bottom as regards net profits, and a8 we are 
trying to educate our traveling men in regard 
_ = proffts, we find it is having a desirable 
effect. 

The result of all this work has a tendency 
to weed out the weaklings of the institution, 
but beyond all that it builds up the profits and 
encourages all the men in one idea, and that 
is that the object of our business is a net 
profit. If every jobber in the United States 
would adopt this plan, we think there would 
be less cutting and a less desire to seek busi- 
ness at a loss, 


Another from the middle West:— 


When we began costing our sales sheets we 
discovered a good many errors both in pricing 
as well as extending. For a while the mis- 
takes discovered equaled the expense of cost- 
ing. Later, no doubt owing to the fact that 
the costing made a careful check on the work, 
it made the pricing and billing departments 
more careful. At any rate the number of er- 
rors has been considerably reduced. We found 
that we were able to increase our profits on 
a number of items. We also found that with 
a knowledge of the percentage of profit each 
salesman was making we were enabled to pass 
more intelligently on their work. A salesman’s 
salary should be based entirely on his earning 
capacity and, of course, without costing his 
sales it is impossible to arrive at his earning 
capacity. We firmly believe that the expense 
of figuring profits is overcome many times by 
the value of the information obtained. 


Another from the middle West:— 


When we began costing we detected errors 
that we thought could not exist, as we 
checked over all prices before billing, but 
costing made any important error very conspic- 
uous and it also enabled us to change our 
prices on any articles we could where there 
was too small margin of profit and it was 
thus readily detected. 

We have been costing for one year, and while 
we have not tabulated the errors found by 
ocstmen the results obtained are very satis- 
factory and we think fully reimburses the 
expenditure for said services. 

Costing gives us tab on every item sold by 
our salesmen, as well as gross profit on sales 
of each by the month, while our monthly 
statement of entire business shows cost of 
getting these orders and the net profit to gu 
against operating expense of the business. 
By this percentage we are enabled to compare 
the qualifications of our salesmen and the 
relative conditions of their respective terr- 
tories, and thus overcome any adverse condi- 
tions and strengthen weak places that would 
not otherwise be known to exist.’ 


Another from the middle West:— 


When we commenced keeping cost sheets we 
did discover quite a number of errors in 
pricing, and extending, too. We were much 
surprised at the errors discovered, but more 
surprised at the difference of percentage of 
profits one man would make over another. 

The keeping of the cost book creates a rival- 
ry among the traveling salesmen, and we are 
always particular about letting the lowest 
man know what the highest man does, with 
a view of bracing him up on his percentage 
profit and sales. We would not abandon the 
plan, for several times its cost. 


Another from the middle West:— 


We have only been costing our sales sheets 
for the past five months, and while it adds u 
good deal to our general expense account, yet 
so far we are very much pleased with the re- 
sults, We have found that a good many 
errors were discovered which would prob- 
ably not have been found in our old system 
of review and recheck, although we cannot 
Say that these errors amount to as much as 
the expense of costing. The benefits of the 
system are found in a very much increased 
knowledge of the net results of the work of our 
traveling salesmen, as well as our prices, and 
we have been enabled with some salesmen to 
increase our gross profits from two to five 
per cent., and we believe that the entire 
year’s business will show an average increased 
profit on our entire business of at least one r 
cent., which will, of course, more than offset 
all the extra expense incurred. All in all, 
we are very much pleased with results so far 
obtained and expect to continue to cost our 
sales in all departments. 


Another from the middle West: 


We have done this for a great many years, 
the principal reason being that we wish to 
know what percentage of profit each salesman 
is making, because, as you must be well aware, 
it is not always the salesman who sells the 
most goods that makes the house the most 
money. We know of one house that was 
forced out of business a number of years ago, 
owing to loose methods, and it was a fact 
well known that their star salesman, who sold 
over $100,000 per annum, did so by large sales 
of linseed oil, turpentine, white lead, etc., on 
which profits were meager. Of course, one 
other advantage to be gained is in detecting 
errors that may be there in pricing or ex- 
tending, though unless your man doing the 
costing is extremely careful he is likely to 
miss a good many errors. We have, how- 
ever, in our experience found that quite a 
number of errors are discovered, though 
whether enough to pay the cost of the man at- 
tending to this work is something we could 
not absolutely say. We are ,however, willing 
to stand the expense for the sake of knowing 
what our salesmen are doing, also for the 
reason that the fact that the salesman knows 
this is being done is a strong incentive for 
him to increase his percentage, as every sales- 
man can do if he will make the proper effort. 
We would, therefore, say that the knowledge 
this gives us is of great benefit. 








We, of course, may be mistaken, but in our 
opinion the houses who do not find out what 
per cent. their salesmen are making are in the 
category of those who use coal-oil lamps when 
electric lights are available. 

Another from the South: 


We recently engaged a business expert to de- 
vise a more complete system for our accounting 
department. One feature of this is the list- 
ing of the cost of every item on our sales 
sheets. We are confident that this will increase 
our profits and give us increased knowledge 
of the net results of the work of our traveling 
salesmen which will far more than compensate 
us for the cost of obtaining the figures. 


Another house claiming the honor of 
being a pioneer of sixteen years in this 
line of work writes enthusiastically of 
its benefits. A system standing the test 
of sixteen years certainl must have 
merit. Our firm supposed a few years 
ago that we were pioneers. At that time 
we placed a salesman on new territory 
where competition was keen and the odds 
were against us. We decided to cost this 
man’s sales sheets and see what would 
be the net result. To our surprise we 
found many errors both in pricing and 
extending. Prior to that we supposed 
we were accurate, as we used every pre- 
caution against errors. On retrospection 
we could see why we received so many 
complaints from our customers in regard 
to overcharges, errors in extension, etc., 
against themselves. They did not no- 
tice the mistakes our cost ng satem had 
discovered in their favor. e then put 
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an additional clerk on and discovered 
the whole work. We found, too, that our 
pricer was not keeping up to date on 
changes in cost, and some goods were be- 
ing priced at old figures where cost had 
doubled. We found good results from 
arg the pricers attention to the fact 
that the gross profit on certain lines was 
not what it should be. Aside from that, 
it is very satisfactory at the end of the 
month to compare the profit column with 
the expense account and see how they 
match up. We say satisfactory—Yes, sat- 
isfactory, if your prices are right. If 
not, make them right. Then, too, a sales- 
man is valuable in proportion to the net 
result of the business he turns in, Your 
cost sheets furnish you a basis on which 
to estimate his salary. On the average, 
business a salesman is entitled to about 
one-third the gross profit on the business 
he turns in. On investigation you will 
tind that he gets over half. There are 
so many arguments in favor and so few 
against it that we trust we will be par- 
doned for urging with all the emphasis 
possible the early adoption of this sys- 
tem by every member of our Associa- 
tion. 

In conclusion we desire to thank the 
members of this Association for the very 
prompt and full replies to our request 
for information, Respectfully submitted. 

A. E. Stewart, Chairman, 


President Hall:—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of the Committee on 
Commercial Travelers. This is open for 
discussion, Does any one wish to say 
anything regarding the report? If not, 
it will be referred to the Board of 
Control. 

The next business is the report of 
the Committee on Credits and Collec- 
tions, Charles F. Cutler, Boston, chair- 


man, 

Mr. Cutler presented the following 
report:— 

Report of Committee on Credits 


and Collections. 


It may be true that “Goods well bought 
are half sold,” but it is equally true tnat 
to be well sold they must be paid for. 
The ingenuity of designing debtors has 
kept pace with the various forms of en- 
terprise in modern business methods. 
New devices, new excuses for evading or 
delaying payment, are constantly arising 
as a result of the strenuous life. 

It becomes necessary, in order not to 
confess our inability to cope with those 
debtors, who either could not or would 
not pay, to establish credit departments, 
It was not a sudden transition from the 
old order of things, nor altogether a vol- 
untary proceeding for the chief owner 
of many a business to delegate to another 
those duties which seemed to be peculiar- 
ly his own. The executive departments 
of the wholesale drug business are be- 
coming more and more specialized; man- 
aged by experts selected for their famil- 
iarity with chosen lines of work; and in 
no branch is it more apparent, or more 
urgently needed, than in the credit de- 
partment. 

Your committee recommends a search- 
ing inquiry into, and a careful study of 
the latest and best credit department 
methods; not merely for the purpose of 
ascertaining the best way to keep the 
records, but more particularly to pro- 
duce results; to sell the largest amount 
of goods at the least possible loss. The 
managers of sellin departments will 
take care of the profits; but they are not 
unreasonable if they display some feeling 
after an expenditure of time, energy an 
money, if their work fails because the 
goods are not paid for. 

Credit giving is a science. Study it as 
carefully as you look for the potency of 
your drugs; and, as surely as you get 
better merchandise by convincing your 
creditors that you know the efficiency of 
their products, just so surely will you 
get better accounts with your debtors by 
convincing them that you are equally 
alert in that branch of your business. 

Your committee appreciates the*state- 
ment made by a predecessor in his report 
to the convention of 1904, wherein he re- 
cites the exceeding difficulty of annually 
reporting on such oft repeated subjects as 
bankruptcy, credit insurance, uniform 
terms and discounts, etc. Facts and fig- 
ures relating to the matters which fall 
under our particular care, although apt 
to be rather dull and uninteresting, are 
necessary. 


CONDITION OF BUSINESS IN GENERAL. 

Reports from all sources indicate un- 

precedented activity in industrial lines 
and general prosperity in grain producing 
districts. Eastern and Middle States re- 
port manufacturing industries extremely 
active; wheat, oats, corn and root crops 
abundant. In nearly all parts of the 
South crop conditions and manufacturing 
enterprises surpass anything known, 
From the Western and Pacific States 
comes the same story of nature’s bounty. 
Montana and other points in the great 
northwest report better grazing, higher 
prices for wool and sheep than for twen- 
ty years past; production of mines larger, 
and the output in lumber greater than 
ever. While the wheat crop is below the 
usual yield, in some sections reported, the 
aggregate is enormous. The _ indicated 
total is 772,264,000 bushels. The expected 
yield of corn is 2,213,000,000 bushels. It 
looks like the biggest cotton crop in his- 
seers with the exception of the years 1904 
an ; 
Prosperity in industrial lines is equally 
marked. The returns from manufactur- 
ing industries reported by the Census 
Bureau, as compared with the returns of 
1900, show a gain of more than 40 per cent, 
Manufacturers of agricultural implements 
for next season have begun work far in 
advance of their custom. 

The enthusiasm with which the reports 
on this subject were made to your com- 
mittee seemed to almost reach the point 
of extravagance; but, when you con- 
sider that over a millian immigrants were 
absorbed in 190, without affecting the 
labor market, you can see that the pre- 
dictions of commercial prophets for con- 
tinued prosperity are made on probably 
sound conclusions. It is wise, however, 
to watch the pendulum of trade; it mus 
inevitably swing back. High prices pre- 
vail, but so long as the goods made at 
these high prices are put into immediate 
consumption, prosperity will continue, 


THE CREDIT CONDITION IN THE DRUG 
TRADE. 


The drug trade shares in the general 
prosperity and in no section is an adverse 
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report made. The percentage of losses re- 
mains practically unchanged. 


COLLECTIONS. 

Collections are reported good or very 
good from all sections, except where the 
merchant has to wait until the farmer 
gets his money; and in ovary report of 
this character no alarm is felt as to the 
result when the crops shall be gathered, 


UNIFORM TERMS. 

A sufficient time has elapsed since the 
adoption of uniform terms, which went 
into effect January Ist, 1905, to enable uS 
to get a clear idea of the value of this 
reform. The reports from all sections 
of the country differ only in the manner 
of wording. One member sums up the 
situation and expresses the views of many 
others, by saying:—“No single action of 
our association has been more beneficial.” 
It is beyond a question that the adoption 
of shorter time and one per cent. terms 
has resulted in better profits, prompter 
payments, smaller open accounts, and has 
largely restricted over-credits, 


BANKRUPTCY. 

The history of bankruptcy legislation, 
national bankruptcy legislation, shows 
that a prime motive for its existence has 
been the relief of debtors from their jong 
standing obligations; debts that coul 
not be paid. The two earlier measures 
which indicated this very clearly were 
not of long duration. The present act is 
broader in scope, and is destined to be- 
come a part of the permanent law of the 
land. This association has placed itself 
on record as strongly favoring a perma- 
nent national bankruptcy law. 

It is interesting to note that most of 
the objections to the law are madé by 
members in the Middle and Southern 
States. The preponderance of opinion in 
the east, west and north is in favor of a 
permanent poereone. law. Further- 
more the criticisms which come to your 
committee, and which evidently are di- 
rected to the law, seem rather to appl 
to the administration of the law whic 
leads us to believe that the trouble in 
those jurisdictions may not, after all, 
be with the law itself. The statute does 
not allow qtreces fees, peoyseee for 
an equitable and speedy liquidation of a 
bankrupt’s estate. Creditors must not 











“Sleep on their rights’ in bankruptcy. ; 


Active opposition to the law was evident 
at the start and been manifest ever 
since. Much of it has come from those 
commercial centers that were ever jeal- 
ous of any encroachment of their terri- 
tory from other markets. The telephone, 
telegraph and the great railways have so 
facilitated interstate commerce that it 
seems incredible that anybody should 
wish to return to the several laws of the 
States. 

Twenty-two bills were introduced before 
the Fifty-ninth Congress affecting the 
bankruptcy law. The next Congress _ will 
probably amend the law along the lines 
recommended by the National Association 
of Credit Men, and the National Associa- 
tion of Referees in Bankruptcy. With 
— modification the law is likely to re- 
main. 


LAWS REGULATING SALES OF STOCK IN 
BULK. 


If there is any one thing more than 
another against which a credit man fs 
impotent it is the sale of a stock of 
goods without notice. A change of own- 
ership in a night; bills of sale and the 
proper papers produced on demand; 
nothing tangible left; nothing attachable, 
and generally nothing recoverable. Rec- 
ognizing this great evil the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, through its vari- 
ous branches, has caused laws to be 
passed in twenty-five States requiring no- 
tice to creditors of the price and terms of 
a proposed sale of a stock in bulk. Such 
laws are now in force in California, Col- 
orado, Connecticut, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin and the new State of 
Oklahoma. In some of these States the 
law is sound, and declared to be consti- 
tutional; while in others it may have been 
less carefully prepared. 

In view of the great advantages gained 
by preventing clandestine sales your com- 
mittee recommends that the members in 
those States that have no such law, or 
where there is any question of constitu- 
tionality, actively engage in an effort to 
secure legislation which will stand a con- 
stitutional test and prevent a most glar- 
ing fraud on creditors. 


CREDIT INSURANCE. 


This committee has given the matter of 
credit insurance due consideration, and 
has consulted many good authorities. 
No arguments, favorable, or unfavorable 
can be presented that have not been given 
to you over and over again. The associa- 
tion was enlightened by a very able and 
lengthy report by the committee of 1904, 
which is printed in the records of that 
year. The subject was gone into exhaust- 
ively without prejudice, and the conclu- 
sion was decidedly negative in character. 

Your committee finds that credit {nsur- 
ance has not gained in popularity in this 
association, and prefers to make no rec- 
ommendation; leaving the matter for 
each member to decide whether or not it 
is for his particular benefit. 


IN RELATION TO CARRYING OPEN AC 
COUNTS AFTER MATURITY WITH- 
OUT INTEREST. 


The diversity of opinion on this subject 
is no greater than that which attended 
the discussions preceding the adoption of 
uniform terms. Experience has shown 
the wisdom of that measure; and, the 
probability is, that a like success would 
follow anv action taken by this associa- 
tion which would establish a custom ob- 
served by all dealers, so practical, and so 
fair, as to charge interest for the use of 
the dealer’s money after his account has 
matured. 

The committee believes it reflects the 
ovinion of the membership on one point:— 
Wholesale druggists are not in the bank- 
ing business. No member with whom 
your committee has communicated thinks 
that onen accounts should be carried after 
maturitv without interest, as a general 
proposition. The argument begins here:— 
One recalls a valued customer, who. 
against his pvrotest, takes extra time and 
is not willing to pay for it. Another 
thinks that it is too soon after the adop- 
ton of the-@ day rule. to take any dras- 
tic action. Comparatively few make a 
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hard and fast rule to charge interest. 
We quote one opinion:— 


“We do not consider it fair to other job 
bers to carry open accounts without interest, 
and invariably insist that interest shall be 
paid. I am firmly of the opinion that unless 
this fe done, the matter of terms and cash 
discounts will eventually fail.” 


If this opinion is sound, and we are 
right in assuming that carrying an open 
account after maturity, without interest, 
will as a practical matter open the way 
for an evasion of the 30 day rule, the com- 
mittee believes that the subject should re- 
ceive the attention it deserves and recom- 
mends that it be taken up, discussed and 
acted upon by the local associations— 
State and Interstate. 

The committee is pleased to report a 
very friendly and satisfactory solution of 
a question which has come up in former 
years between this association and one of 
the mercantile agencies. It has been the 
custom of R. G. Dun & Company to re- 
port failures in the drug and chemical 
trade, together with failures in the paint, 
oll and window-glass trade. At the re- 

uest of this committee that R. G. Dun & 

ompany would segregate the drugs and 
chemicals, they received a letter, a copy 
of which is as follows:— 


New York, Sept. 7th, 1906. 
Charles F, Cutler, Esq., Chairman, Commit- 
tee on Credits and Collections, Nat'l Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association, Boston, Mags. 

Dear Sir:—Your favor of the 6th inst. is at 
hand suggesting that the failure figures in the 
drug trade, and in the paint and oil trade, be 
segregated. 

We believe that under the present conditions 
obtaining in these lines, your request is a 
proper and reasonable one. We have given in- 
structions, therefore, to divide the figures in 
these lines, hereafter, in the manner suggested 


as ng 
e have to thank you for bringing the sub- 
ject to our attention in the way you have, 
and it naturally gives ue pleasure to be able 
to comply with your very reasonable require- 
ments. Yours very_truly, 

(Signed) R. G. Dun & Co. 


This action on the part of Dun’s agency 
indicates their willingness to improve 
their service in all ways, and at all times, 
that is consistent with the interest of 
their clients and with good business, 


CONCLUSIONS. 


Of the one million three hundred and 
fifty thousand concerns in business in the 
United States in 1905, three quarters of 
one per cent. failed, owing their credit- 
ors. This is the smallest percentage of 
failures—or in other words, it is the low- 


est commercial death rate—of which there 
is sseeen for more than a score of years 
past, 

The statistics of the number of those in 
business yearly since 1898 prove that the 
annual net addition of new concerns was 
from three to four times the number of 
those failing yearly during the same 
period owing money to creditors. 

This relatively small and apparently de- 
creasing business mortality in the face of 
the rapid yearly increase in the number 
in business, and the presumably greater 
friction or competition engendered, is cer- 
tony, evidence of very satisfactory trade 
conditions, more than offsetting all the 
usual friction arising from normal busi- 
ness conditions, and certainly reducing to 
a marked degree the additional drawbacks 
to the ordinary small trading venture, 
which the past years of consolidation and 
combination have brought about. 

These past years of prosperity have ut- 
terly failed to show any indication that 
the era of consolidation, so called, had 
any appreciable effect either on the num- 
ber of new enterprises or upon the suc- 
cess of those already in business, so far, 
at least, as the increase in number of 
enterprises or the grand total of those in 
business is concerned. 

Our conclusion must be then that the 
country has grown in population and 
wealth so greatly as to have made up for 
the apparently increased competition in 
some lines. Respectfully submitted, 
Chas. F. Cutler, Chairman. 


President Hall:—Gentleman, you have 
heard the report of the Committee on 
Credits and Collections. Have you 
anything to say on this report? It is 
open for discussion. If there are no 
remarks to be made concerning the re- 
port, it will be referred to the Board 
of Control. So referred. 

The next report is that of the Com- 
mittee on the Drug Market, Mr. I. 
Frank Stone, of New York city, chaitr- 
man, 

The secretary read the report:— 
Report of the Committee 

Market. 


To the President and Members of the Na- 
Wholesale 


on Drug 


tional 

tion:— 

In glancing retrospectively over the 
drug market for the past year, in prepara- 
tion for this report, it was interesting to 
note that there had been very few violent 
fluctuations and that the market with few 
exceptions had ruled steady with an al- 
most constant gradual advance In values. 
Taken as a whole the year has been one 
of continued prosperity and there seems 
no immediate prospect of any change in 
these satisfactorv conditions, as it remains 
true after everything is said and done that 
the prosperity of this countrv still rests 
largely on its agricultural products; there- 
fore with crops which have perhaps never 
heen so bountiful there does not seem to 
be any reason why the present volume of 
business should 
time to come. 

It is also interesting to note in this con- 
nection that commercial conditions have 
not been affected of late as they were 
formerly affected by the ups and downs of 
Wall street, which is proven by the fact 
that while at 


Druggists’ Associa- 


not continue for some 


times call money has 
reached almost unprecedented rates on 
the street. yet even at these times mer- 
ecantile and manufacturing firms continued 
to be able to discount their paper at aver- 
age rates. This is due in my oninion to 
the fact that merchants are pavine closer 
attenticn to their own lines and less at- 
tention to speculation than ever before. 
all of which augers well for continued 
prosnerity in all stample lines. 

However. vredictions for the future not 
being the obiect of this committee, T hee 
to revort in detail as follows the nosition 
of the leading staple articles during the 
year:— 

Acetanilid.—Advanced in December Ie 
ner pound due to strong demand. and a 
higher cost of raw matertal caused a still. 


15 


further advance of 1%c., making “4@25c. 
the present price. 

Acetone.—Has declined somewhat in 
price, due to competition, dropping from 
l6c. to about l5c., which is the present 
quotation. 

Acid, Carbolic.—Crystals gradually ad- 
vanced until April, when 15c. became the 
price; then declined gradually to about 
ig in June, and is now easy at about 

C. 

Acid, Citric.—Commencing at 87c., the 
high cost of raw material has caused 
constantly advancing prices until 45@45%c. 
was reached, which is the present value 








Even higher prices are probable. 

Acid, Commercial.—There has been no 
particular change in most localities on or- 
dinary sulphuric, muriatic and nitric, al- 


though in some localities, particularly in 
the East owing to a fight between the sev- 
eral manufacturers, prices have been cut 
quite considerably to some large consum- 
ers. Acetic has declined slightly owing to 
sharp coipeition, and the market is quite 
unsettled. 

Acid, Pyrogallic.—Owing to an under- 
standing between the European manufac- 
turers and possibly somewhat to the ad- 
vance in nutgalls, prices have been ad- 
vanced from $1.45@1.50 to $1.65@1.75, the 
present quotations, which now remain 
stationary. 

Acid, Tartaric.—Remains steady with 
good consuming demand at 281%4@30c. 

Alcohol.—Remains stationary at $2.46%@ 
2.49 for the grain and 70c. for the wood 95 
per cent., and Tic. for the wood 97 per 
cent. Much interest is evinced by con- 
sumers as to the probable effect of the 
new denaturized alcohol bill recently 
passed by Congress, which goes into effect 
oo» eae ase = meee cmsnonaty aroused 

e prices at which this dena 
proguct “—_ be sold. : — 
al.—No particular change in the 
market. Prices are firm and n ; 
looked for, - . 


Aloes Curacao.—Owing to the decr 
supplies coming forward, the career ioe 
been steadily advancing, and at the pres- 
ent time 7c. is about bottom, with a ten- 
dency toward still higher prices. 

Aloin.—Due to the higher prices of aloes 
this has advanced from 15@2%c., the pres- 
ent market being 55@60c. , 
ge te mek en cae has ruled steady 

year and no chan - 
= in the near future. e 

myl Acetate.—Owing to the cons 

difficulty in securing supplies of Sr 
manufacturers have been at their wits 
end for the past year to fill orders, and 
prices have as a consequence risen from 
about $1.10 per gallon last year to $1.60 at 
eee Eveneet time. No relief seems to be in 

Aniline Colors.—More than usual inter- 
est is now taken in this line owing to ‘the 
recent pure food bills passed by Congress 
and buyers are therefore becoming more 
particular to see that all supplies which 
ae See are ge ges J pure and conform 

S possible to the cond 
—— pure food bills. a 
ntimony Needle.—The scarcity : 
material continues, and the market tan 
advanced from 9c. in October, 195, to 18¢ 
which is the present price, ‘and is very 


rm, 

Bark Cascara Sagrada.—Owing to the 
extreme price which this article reached 
a few years ago, the gathering of the 
bark became more general and the supply 
soon exceeded the demand. Prices have 
been steadily declining until the present 
time to about T%e. Now, as a consequence 
“ re = spare pas been practically 

§ ar athere z r 
eee na ered and higher prices 


Balsam Copaiba. — Central Americs 
keeps firm, the arrivals of pure Sahenes 
being light and 38@35c. is freely paid. Para 
continues very Searce and very little of- 
fering. Sales of this grade have been 


made as high as 46c. 

Balsam Fir.—Canadian remains steady 
at about $3. Oregon is getting very scarce 
ané higher prices are probable. 

jalsam Peru—Remains unchange 

Bismuth.—Decline in metal = wi 
December, 105, caused a decline in price 
on subnitrate to $1.50, which still prevails, 
ana omnes Salts in proportion. f 

lue riol.—The price has adv 
pec to ebout Bxc., the — Ag 
L remains firm in s é 
the price Pes ympathy with 
romides.—The market is firm at 18c. f. 
the potassium, with good expo and, 
but very little offering. nent See 
uchu aves.—The price stands at 
2¢., according to quality, but highee 
prices are bound to rule. There are no 
stocks in the primary market and very 
small stocks in the London market. 

Caffeine.—Remains steady at $2.65 and no 
change is looked for in the near future. 

Camphor.—The dominent feature of this 
article during the past year has been the 
great scarcity of the crude material and 
consequently an unprecedented high level 
of prices for the refined product. This 
scarcity is attributed to various causes 
among which are the late war, govern- 
ment control, and a depletion of ‘the cam- 
phor forests within easy reach of the ports 
of shipment. The rincipal difficulty 
however, is in obtaining the crude ma- 
terial from the main source of supplies 
and is the real cause of the short supply 
of crude camphor and the advance in 
price, therefore a decline in price of the 
refined product seems improbable for a 
long time to come. The present market 
of $1.05 is the highest which has been 
reached in over thirty years. A remedy 
for this most serious situation has been 
looked for in the discovery of a practical 
synthetic camphor, but thus far all efforts 
in this direction have failed to produce a 
product which is equal in pharmaceutical 
and_ chemical properties to the natural 
product, although of late there have been 
a few shipments from a German manufac- 
turer which seem ver interesting. 
nee pee bere is no change 

e situation, the price remai 
strong at about $1@1.10. mine very 
an coo Owing to the large 
es, e marke 
declining. t has been steadily 
*hloroform—Remains unchanged a 

Cocoa Butter.—The market has reunaieen 
fairly steady with a recent advance in 
price of 4@5c. per Ib., making the market 
about 32c. for bulk at the present time. 

Cocaine Hydrochlorate.—This article 
held its own until Nov. 1, 195, when the 

rice was reduced by manufacturers to 

.25 per ounce in bulk and there it re- 
mained until April 12, 196, when a decline 
to $3 per ounce in bulk took place and on 
July 5, 1906, a further reduction to $2.75 

r ounce in bulk, at which price it Is sell- 
ng at present. Competition and a severe 
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Gum Tragacanth 
Vanilla Beans 
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Cod Liver Oil 
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decline in coca leaves and the values of 
crude cocaine are given as the cause of 
the receding value in this salt. The con- 
sumption of the article is said to have 
been considerably diminished owing to 
legislation in the various municipalities 
against the illegitimate use of cocaine. 

Cochineal.—The new pure food laws are 
apt to bring this into good demand agaiu, 
although as yet there is no change in 
price, which remains at 45@50c. per pound 

Coriander Seed.—A decided decline in 
value is noted from the 7c. which pre- 
vailed about a year since to 4@5%c., which 
is now the ruling price, 

Cubeb Berries. wing to a eat scar- 
city the price has steadily advanced to 
about 18c., the present price. 
on a at eee in 

e price, domestic ruling a c.@$1.25 an 
imported at 80@90c. - “ — 

rgot—Has been steadily declining in 
price until 26c. has been reached for the 
Russian and 36c. for the Spanish, the pres- 
ent prices, with no prospect of a change 
in_the immediate future. 

Glycerin, C. P.—There has been a stead- 
ily declining market and prices rule at a 
low level. 0 material change is looked 
for in the near future. The market at 
present stands at about 11%c. 

Golden Seal Root.—Has fluctuated con- 
siderably during the year, ranging from 
$1.18 in April, to $1.50 in June and then 
back to $1.35 in September. A short supply 
is claimed, which may enhance values in 
the near future. 

Gum Arabic.—This was selling last year 
at the lowest price ever known, but has 
advanced in the past few months fully 
20 per cent. and the ordinary amber sorts 
is selling to-day at 6%c. per pound. 

Gum Gamboge—Has gradually declined 
from $1 in March to 77%c. in August, when 
a slight change took place and it ad- 
vanced to 80c., with a higher tendency. 

Gum Tragacanth—Has had very few 
fluctuations during the past year until re- 
cently, when owing to scarcity in certain 
grades quite a heavy advance has taken 
place and this article is sold at from 23@ 
65c. Re. pound, according to quality. 

Iodine.—In December, 1905, a sharp break 
in the crude market abroad established 
spot prices at $2.70 for the resublimed, 
which still holds good, and the other salts 
in proportion. 

Ipecac.—$1.75 has been the average quo- 
tation for the Rio, although there was a 
brief slump to $1.50 in February. It is now 
firm at $1.8 for Rio and $1.80 for Car- 


tagena. 

Jalap—Has been advancing _ steadily 
since February, running from 10c.@l4c., 
the present price. It is very difficult to 
get goods up to the government standard, 
and as a consequence supplies are going 
to Continental markets. 

Lycopodium.—The market on this article 
has been steadily declining from 55c. last 
October to 48c., the present price. 

Menthol — Has fluctuate continually 
during the year, ranging from $2.40 in Oc- 
tober, 1905, to $2.15 in February, and then 
gradually advancing to $2.80 and even $2.80 
is below the present cost of importation, 
so that higher prices may be looked for. 

Morphine.—Unchanged, the price re- 
maining the same as in 1903, which was 
$2.10 for bulk. 

Nitrate Silver.—Has fluctuated almost 
weekly, due to the unsteadiness of bullion 
values, and an advance of 1%4c. per ounce 
has been noted since Jan. 1. 

Nut Galls.—Blue Aleppo were selling last 
year at about l4c. per und, but owing 
to this year’s crop being a very short 
one, prices have advanced to 21@238c., and 
most reliable reports indicate that no 
lower prices can be expected during the 
balance of the year at least. 

Nux Vomica.—Price remains stationary 
at about 24%@2%c., as to quality. 

Oil, Anise—Has been steadily advancing 
and is now very strong at $1.35. 

Oil, Bergamot.—Very strong, due to con- 
trol of primary markets by a syndicate in 
Messina, and has advanced as a conse- 
quence from $2.20 to $2.45. 

Oil, Cassia.—Advancing, the range being 
from 774c. last October, to 95c. the pres- 
ent market. 

Oil, Castor—Has advanced curing the 
past year owing to the heavy rise in the 
price of castor seed caused by a very 
short crop in India, the principal source 
of supply of all the oil manufacturers in 
the world. The price of oil has not ad- 
vanced with the price of seed, and as the 
present crop of seed is now almost ex- 
hausted and the next crop is not available 
for consumption until next spring, the 
market seems bound to advance, particu- 
larly as the demand both for medicinal 
and manufacturing purposes has been _ on 
the increase. It will be remembered that 
not so many years ago prices for this oil 
were much higher than the present rulin 
figures and unless seed values are reduce 
the castor oil manufacturers will find it 
necessary to advance their prices still fur- 
ther. The market to-day is nominally 11% 
@l2%c. for the No. 1 and 10%@l11%c. for 
the No. 3. 

Oil, Citronella.—Very firm and high, ad- 
vancing from 34c. the beginning of the 
year to about 42c., the present price. 

Oil, Clove.—Constanily advancing, begin- 
ning at 77%c. last October and reaching 
$1 in June, which remains the present 
market. 

Oil, Cod Liver.—The extreme high prices 
ranging some two years since seem to 
have effectually curtailed the demand for 
the Norwegian product and the price as 
a consequence steadily declined until $18 
was reached. Since then, however, the 
market has been gradually recovering un- 
til $25 is now asked for standard brands. 
The catch for the present season is given 
as normal, 

Oil, Haarlem.—Advanced from $2 in Oc- 
tober, 1905, to $3 in December. In June it 
declined again to $2.75 and then to $2.50, 
the present price. 

Oil, Lavender.—Flowers hold very firm, 
due to reports of a curtailed crop, at $1.90 
@2.25 for standard quality. 

Oil, Lemon.—Very strong, due to control 
of primary markets by a syndicate in 
Messina, advancing from 67c. in January 
to 80c. in June, and finally $1.10 in Septem- 
ber, the present market, 

oll, Orange.—Remains stationary at $2.10 


2.20. 
Sit Peppermint.—This is a favorite 
speculative product and the fluctuations 
are consequently almost continual and due 
to all sorts of reports from the growers, 
of either a small or large crop and vice 
versa. This year the price has been 
steadily advancing from $2.25 in January, 
to $3 in July, which price stands at the 
present time and is very firm. There are 
rumors of a combination of growers but 
nothing definite is known, and doubt is, 
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expressed as to whether or not such a 
combination would be successful. 

Oil, Rose.—The price largely fixed by 
quality as represented by standard brands, 
Say $4@5 for prime goods. 

Oil, Sassafras.—Natural no change, the 
market remaining at about 55c. 

Oil, Wintergreen.—No change of interest, 
values fluctuating from $1.45@$1.60, the 
present market. 

Opium.—After a period of declines, 
which started in Jone when $2.97% 
was the price, in June $2.72% was quoted. 
Then recovery of values set in and $2.8@ 
$3 ranged in July. In August $3.10 pre- 
vailed at one time but competition caused 
reduction to $3. Powder after sales at 
$3.50 is now available at $3.45. Primary 
markets are strong and feverish, and 
there is much speculation. 

Quicksilver.—Price firm at 55@56c. per Ib. 
in flasks. 

Quinine.—On November 14, 1905, we find 
this important salt selling’ at 19c. per 
ounce and from that time on a declining 
tendency has ruled in the market. While 
the statistical position of the cinchona 
bark shipments from Java is rather more 
favorable this year, as will be noted by 
by the statistics of the bark shipments 
given below, the competition between the 
manufacturers abroad has led to a con- 
oa decline with prices ruling as fol- 

ows :— 


Mov. 14, 1006. ..cccccccccccvcccccccccecs cl Ms 
JON. 18, 1006. .cccccccccccccccescocccscccehsGe 
Feb. 7, 1006. .cccocccccccccccccccccsccccelate 
May 1, 1906.....cccccccccccccscvccce ccoccekt® 
July 5, 1906.......eee0e evcerecccecessees lO, 
Aug. 6, 1906. ....ccccee. eeeenececs ecceccecdlyge, 


The shipments of cinchona bark from 
Java were as follows:— 


1905. 
1906. Pounds. Pounds. 
TAMUBTY .ccccccccces 697,000 against 781,000 
WOOPOUEEY ccccccscese 744,000 against 726,000 
Py ksdvdicvaaveess 784,000 against 1,477,000 
MIMD. cccccccesecsocs 1,043,000 against 1,328,000 
BABY cccccesessvceses 1,242,000 against 1,544,000 
pe eee eeeeeeee el, 455,000 against 1,251,000 
TUIY wccccccccccce .. 1,443,000 against 1,431,000 
August seeeeeees+1,529,000 against 1,872,000 


Totals ....-cccecees 8,837,000 against 10,410,000 


Saffron.—_American flowers have been 
the object of considerable speculation, 

rices ranging from 75c. in October last to 
S25 in February, and then ee to 
80c. in June and again advancing to $1.20 
which is the present price. 

Santonine.—This is higher owing to the 
shortage of the raw material, ranging in 
price from $9.50@9.90. 

Sarsaparilla.—Mexican remains steady 
at about 10%c. and no immediate change 
in sight. 

Senega.—There has been almost no re- 
cent demand either here or abroad, 
and the market has gradually de- 
clined fully 10c. per Ib., at present stand- 
ing at 50c., with very few or no sales at 
this figure. 

Senna.—Alexandria very firm, with con- 
tinued light supply from the primary mar- 
kets. Price has been steady at 17@20c. 

Shellac.—Practically the same conditions 
have existed during the last year as were 
stated by my predecessor in his report on 
this article at our last convention. The 
rapidly increasing consumption in all lines 
of industry and the probable increase in 
the future consumption, owing to the pas- 
sage of the denaturized alcohol bill, has 
during the last few months rendered it if 
possible more of a speculative article than 
heretofore, and under the impetus of this 
increased consumption prices have ad- 
vanced gradually, until they are almost at 
high water mark. The most important 
fact to be considered in connection with 
this article was the wonderful strides 
America has made in the quantity taken 
from the entire world’s production, and 
this country now consumes at least 60 per 
cent. It is estimated that the total im- 
portations for the fiscal year ending Oct. 
31 will be in the neighborhood of 110,000 
cases. The promised substitutes have not 
appeared, and with the ever increasing de- 
mand the manufacturers in India have re- 
sorted to every known device to increase 
their production. This has resulted in many 
lots being imported admittedly containing 
from 20 to 30 per cent. of rosin. Your 
chairman wishes to bring this fact to the 
attention of the members, as until recent- 
ly the terms “T. N. Quality” or “‘No. 2 
Orange,”’ which are synonymous, meant a 
eertain quality of shellac, but unless the 
word “Standard” is.added to these desig- 
nating terms, they mean very little. 

Strychnine—Remains firm and unchang- 
ed at 70c. 

Thymol—Remains stationary at about 
$1.85@1.90. 

Tonka Beans—Were selling last year at 
65c. per Ib., but owing to this year’s crop 
being a large one, prices have declined to 
5de. per lb., which is about the lowest 
price ever known for the article. 

Vanilla Beans.—Mexican have been very 
steady in price during the past year and 
are selling to-day at about the lowest 
price ever known. Quotations range from 
$2@5 per lb., according to quality. Bour- 
bon were selling last year at the lowest 
price ever known for this quality and this 
condition existed until early in the pres- 
ent year, when owing to shortage in sup- 
plies the vrice has advanced in some in- 


stances from 25@50c., auotations now 
venqins from $1.25@3 per Ib., according to 
quality. 


Vanillin—Has been the object of keen 
competition during the year and the price 
has declined until 30@33c. is freely quoted 
for quantities. 

Wax, Bayberry.—The market remains 
firm at 45c. 

Wax, Bees—Remains unchanged at 33@ 
85c.. as to quality. 

Wax, Carnauba.—No. 1 remains very 
high and scarce at 50c.: No. 2 at 43c., and 
No. 3 at 38c.: North country at 36c. Stocks 
on all grades are very light and high 
prices will undoubtedly rule for some time 


to come. 

Wax, Japan.—Has fiuctuated from 13%c. 
in October last, to 11%c. in June, when it 
gradually advanced to 18c., which is the 
present market, and very firm with higher 
tendency. Respectfully submitted. 

T. Frank Stone, Chairman. 


President Hall:—If there are no re- 
marks on thfs report, it will be re- 
ferred to the Board of Control; it is 
so ordered. 

The next report will be that of the 
Committee on Legislation, Mr. M. N. 
Kline, Philadelphia, chairman. 

Mr. Kline presented the following 


report:— a oe 

















Report of the Committee on Legis- 
lation. 


We notice that the report of this com- 
mittee made to the association at its last 
annual meeting, held in October, 1905, 
commenced with the statement: ‘The 
committee cannot report at this meet- 
ing that Ss has been consum- 


mated.”” Perhaps the opinion of some of 
our members now is that during the year 
under review too much has been con- 


summsted in the way of legislation af- 
fecting drugs and medicines. 

The first pure food bill with which 
the chairman of your committee had 
anything to do was introduced in the 
Senate in 1889 and was known as the 
Paddock Pure Food bill. Since that time 
there has perhaps not been a single re- 
port made to this association at its an- 
nual meetings that has not referred to 
something that has been attempted in 
the way of pure food legislation, and so 
far as that subject at least is concerned 
we can now report that something has 
been consummated. « 


The resolutions adopted in connection 
with our report a year ago instructed 
your committee ‘‘to favor the passage of 
a pure food law, if drawn, so far as its 
reference to drugs is concerned, upon the 
lines of the Hepburn bill 4 the 
House of Representatives at its last ses- 
sion.’’ When, however, the Hepburn bill 
was brought up and passed by the Senate 
on Februa 21 last the definition of 
the term “drug’’ included, according to 
the language of the bill, not only all prep- 
arations recognized in the U. 8S. P. and 

. F., but “also any substance intended 
to be used for the cure, mitigation or pre- 
vention of disease.” After its passage 
in the Senate it was promptly referred 
in the House of Representatives to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce on February 22, 1906, and on 
March 7 it was reported back by that 
committee to the House very materially 
altered, and the definition of the term 
“drug’’ quoted above was still further 
amplified V4 adding the words “of either 
man or other animals,’’ and under the 
section referring to misbranding the bill 
contained the following paragraph:— 

“Second. If the contents of the original 
package shall have been removed, in whole or 
in part, and other contents shall have been 
placed in such package, or if it fail to bear 
a statement on the label of the quantity or 
proportion of any alcohol contained therein, or 
of any opium, cocaine or other poisonous sub- 
stance which may be contained therein.’’ 

A copy of this bill was sent by your 
committee to each member, under date 
of March Ii6th, and attention was called 
especially to this paragraph referring to 
misbranding and to the fact that we con- 
sidered that the publication of the per- 
centage of alcohol on the label, when not 
in excess of that required for the extrac- 
tion or preservation of the drug, was en- 
tirely unnecessary. 


We also called attention in this circular 
letter to the fact that after providing 
that the percentage of opium and cocaine 
should be mentioned, the words ‘‘or other 

isonous substance’’ were so vague and 
ndefinite as to promise endless annoy- 
ance and trouble for druggists if not 
stricken out. 


We finally succeeded in including the sub- 
committee of this committee to modify 
this portion of the bill by adding the 
following proviso to the above para- 
graph:— 

“Provided, that the quantity or proportion of 
alcohol need not be stated when not more than 
the quantity or proportion prescribed by the 
United States Pharmacopoeia or the National 
Formulary as a solvent or preservative of the 
active constituents of the medicine or prepara- 
tion in such package is used. And further pro- 
vided, that the quantity or proportion of opium 
need not be stated unless the proportion in 
such package contain more than 2 grains of 
opium or 4 grain of morphine to a fluidounce, 
or, if a solid preparation, of an avoirdupois 
ounce.”’ 


And under date of April 10 a circular 
letter was sent by the committee to our 
members recommending them to use their 
influence to secure the passage of this 
bill as thus amended. because it was in 
a form to meet the objections which had 
been urged against the bill, and, quoting 
from the circular letter:— 


‘*Because this protects our interests as far as 
we can reasonably hope that any bill that may 
be considered will protect them, and it will be 
a decided advantage to get this national legis- 
lation enacted so as to secure a settlement of 
this question which has been before us for 
many years, and sometimes threatens great 
annoyance to the wholesale and retail drug 
interests of this country.’’ 

A day or two before the bill was taken 
up in the House, the committee decided 
to add two or three additional drugs to 
the list of narcotics included and to 
strike out the last proviso. This recom- 
mendation was adopted. The bill finally 
nassed the House, but the Senate, re- 
fusing to concur, it was referred to a con- 
ference committee, and this committee, 
without any opportunity being given for 
a hearing, struck out the alcohol nroviso 
also. As finally passed by both Houses 
and approved by the President, the mis- 
branding paragraph reads as follows:— 


“‘An article shall be deemed to be misbranded 
in the case of drugs. 

“Second. If the contents of the package as 
originally put up shall have been removed, in 
whole or in part, and other contents shall have 
heen placed in such package, or if the package 
fail to bear a statement on the label of the 
quantity or proportion of any alcohol, mor- 
phine, opium, cocaine, heroin, alpha or beta 
eucaine, chloroform. cannabis indica, chloral 
hydrate, or acetanilide, or any other derivative 
or preparation of any such substances contained 
therein.”’ 

The law as thus approved bv the Presi- 
dent provided that all medicines that 
enter into interstate commerce must. 
after January 1. 1907, state on the label 
the proportion of alcohol and the narcot- 
ics shove named in such medicines, and 
it will be noted that as finally passed it 
includes all medicines, whether proprie- 
tary or otherwise. 

Section 3 provides that the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor shall prepare rules and regu- 
lations for carrying out the provisions of 
the law. Each of the three secretaries 
designated one of the officers in his de- 
vartment as his nersonal renresentative 
to prepare the rules and regulations in 
aunestion. These three officers constitute 
what is nonularlv called ‘““The Pure Food 
Commission.” with Dr. Wylie as chair- 
man and Mr. Gerry of the Treasury De- 
partment and Mr. North of the Depart- 
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ment of Commerce and Labor as his col- 
leagues. commission held sessions 
in New York city September 17 to 21, in- 
clusive, during which time they heard 
suggestions and arguments in support of 
such suggestions from the representatives 
of different branches of the trade affected 
by this legislation. At this writing the 
commission is engaged in framing the 
proposed rules and regulations, which, 
after approval by the three departments, 
will be finally promulgated. 

At this hearing before the commission 
the chairman of your committee appeared, 
a . Spritinta tone and submitting 
ater on in writing a ef, co of which 
is attached hereto. . 

George L. Douglass, the attorney for 
the proprietors, took a very prominent 
and active part during this hearing and 
submitted a very able brief to the com- 
mission. The pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers were represented by a committee 
and an argument and brief were submit- 
ted by Dr. Francis in thcir behalf, while 
Dr. Schieffelin and Mr. Donald McKesson 
—— also in the interest of drug and 
pharmaceutical manufacturers. 

So far as the members of the commis- 
sion gave any indication of what their 
rulings would be, it appeared that they 
were disposed to be as reasonable as the 
law would permit, and we have every con- 
fidence that when these rules and regula- 
tions are promulgated that they will be 
framed so as to cause as little annoy- 
ance to the manufacturers and dealers 
as is ssible under the provisions of the 
bill. ut with the most reasonable con- 
struction that can be put upon the re- 
quirements of the law, they will subject 
the manufacturers and wholesale drug- 
gists to an immense amount of trouble 
and annoyance, without, in certain par- 
ticuiars, yielding results to warrant the 
trouble and expense to which they will 
be subjected. 

We can see no good reason why, for 
example, the percentage of alcohol in a 
medicine, when not in excess of that re- 
quired for the extraction or preservation 
of the drug, as indicated in the U. S. P., 
should be published on the label, and 
there is certainly no reason why _ this 
should be required in the U. S. P. or 
N. F. preparations. The manufacturers 
and dealers will loyally and promptly 
oopty with .the requirements of the 
aw. 

Whatever objections may have been 
urged against some of the provisions of 
the Pure Food and Drug Bill, we face the 
fact that on the first of January it will 
be the law coumont the whole coun- 
try, so far as foods and drugs which en- 
ter into interstate commerce are _ con- 
cerned, and the entire trade will necessa- 
rily adjust itself to this law. Under these 
circumstances, it. is earnestly to be 
hoped, if the State legislatures enact 
State laws upon the same subject, that 
the provisions in regard to labels will be 
made to harmonize with those of the na- 
tional law. This has already been done 
in Georgia by the Legislature which re- 
cently adjourned. It would be a serious 
embarrassment to trade and commerce if 
forty-five States were to enact forty-five 
different label laws, each framed “upon 
some special theory. So far as practic- 
able, any new laws enacted in the va- 
rious States should be made to conform 
as closely as possible to the national 
law. Unless this be done, great con- 
fusion and inconvenience will be sure to 
result. 

In the report made to this association 
a year ago we recognized the importance 
of meeting the demand for the publica- 
tion on the label of such information as 
the community had a right to demand, 
and in the third resolution passed, in- 
structing this committee, the suggestion 
was made that a sub-committee of three 
be appointed to co-operate with the com- 
mittee of the A. Ph. A., the Proprietary 
Association of America and the National 
Association of Retail Druggists to con- 
sider such legislation. Such a committee 
‘was appointed and the representatives 
from the several organizations met in the 
city of Chicago during the latter part of 
December and decided upon drawing up 
a model anti-narcotic law. We attach 
hereto for the records a complete copy 
of their model law, and we urge that our 
Committee on Legislation advocate its 
adoption in the various States, 

We recommend that the incoming Com- 
mittee on Legislation should have printed 
and circulated among our members the 
rules and regulations when issued by the 
commission under the Pure Food law. 

Reference was made in our last annual 
report to the alcohol legislation, but we 
regret that no progress whatever was 
made in the direction of obtaining either 
a reduction in the internal revenue tax 
on alcohol or for the consideration of 
the Lovering bill providing for a refund 
of the internal revenue tax paid on al- 
cohol when it enters into articles for ex- 
port. But the tremendously strong senti- 
ment which sprang up all over the coun- 
try in favor of the passage of the de- 
natured alcohol bill, voiced by the repre- 
sentatives of not only a very large num- 
ber of manufacturers representing dif- 
ferent industries, but by the grangers and 
chemists, at a hearing before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means in February 
last, resulted finally in that committee 
reporting a bill to the House which was 
prompily passed by the House and Sen- 
ate and approved by the President on 
June 7, 1906, copy of which is attached 
to this report. 

While this legislation was among the 
most important and, as we believe, the 
most beneficial to the industrial interests 
of this country of anything enacted by 
Congress, and while for this reason the 
chairman of your committee took an 
active interest in promoting its passage 
and made one of the arguments at the 
hearing above referred to, it does not dil- 
rectly affect our interests, as denatured 
alcohol cannot, of course, be utilized in 
the manufacture of either liquid medi- 
cines or medicinal chemicals. 

Your committee would recommend that 
efforts te secure the balance of the alcohol 
legislation. viz., the Lovering Drawhback 
bill and the Tax Reduction bill, should 
be continued. 

The Mann Drug Patent bill was rein- 
troduced in the House in December lest, 
but failed to receive favorable consider- 


ation. 
M. N. Kline, Chairman. 
COPY OF BRIEF FILED WITH THE COoMm- 
MISSION. 


Following is a brief filed with the com- 
mission appointed to make rules and reg- 
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Schieffelin G Co. 


N ew York 


Importers, Exporters and Jobbers of Drugs and Chemicals. 
Manufacturers of Standard Chemicals and Pharmaceutical 
Preparations. 2 Pure Drugs. ad £Druggists’ Sundries. 





oe SPECIALTIES oe Soluble Pills and Granules 
~ Lithia Tablets 
: ’ Fruit Juices 
Cocaine (Schieffelin’s) Dunks Suvuiin 


Crystal Granular Flake Powdered Medicated Soaps 
Talcum Powder 


Concentrated Nitrous Hn a 


Syrup White Pine 


Ether (Schieffelin’s) Granular Effervescent 


Neurocaine Heroterpine Lithocol Salts 
Uriform Hemoquinine Heromal Compressed Tablets 
Salusol Bensolyptus Neuronidia 





SOLE AGENTS FOR 


Eau de Cologne Distilled by Johann Maria Farina 


Gibbs’ Hollow Suppositories 


with Conoidal Se!f-sealing Stoppers 
All made from Pure Butter of Cacao Only 


Peter Moller’s Pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil 
Lederle’s Refined and Concentrated Antitoxin 


Rufus Crowell Co.’s Products: 
Colalin, Colalin Laxative, Hemapeptone and Hemec Tablets 


Antidolorin Inhaler and 


Antidolorin for Narcosis 
[Pure Ethyl Chlorid] 


Triton Salts for the Nauheim Treatment 
Henry’s Calcined Magnesia 


Freligh’s Remedy 
For Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Gout, Gravel, Organic 
Disease of the Heart, and Kidney Troubles 





PROPRIETORS of S. KIDDER é CO.’S ROCHELLE SALT, SEIDLITZ 
MIXTURE, SUPER-CARB. SODA, and TARTARIC ACID 





ulations under the Pure Food and Drug 
law by M. N. Kline, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Legislature of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association: 


Dr. W. H. Wiley, Chairman Commission on 
Pure Food and Drug Rules and Regulations, 
Agricultural Department, Washington, 
» €.: 
Confirming my brief argument before tne 

commission yesterday, I beg to submit the 

following suggestions for your consideration:— 

1. Labeling Medicines.—I strongly urge that 
the commission, in issuing its rules upon tne 
question of the label be used to conform with 
the requirements of the law, should take into 
consideration that medicines which this law 
will effect are put up in packages varying in 
size from a two-dram vial to a gallon pack- 
age, and that any fixed ruling as to the 
size of type to be used would prove very un- 
satisfactory. 

My suggestion is that a ruling requiring tne 
label to be printed in type as plain and as 
large as the directions for the proprietary med- 
icines, or on pharmaceutical preparations, tne 
same size and style of type as that used in 
stating the ingredients would be sufficient and 
satisfactory. 

I respectfully submit that as the law simpiy 
requires the giving of information as to the 
eontents of alcohol and narcotics, if the above 
ruling is made it will fully answer the re- 
quirements of the law in this particular, with- 
out resulting in disfiguring the label, which iu 
proprietary medicines at least is a very im- 
portant consideration. 

I also urge that for the purpose of provida- 
ing for the goods in the hands of dealers on 
January 1, 1907, your commission should rule 
that strip labels pasted on the outside front of 
the bottles, giving the required information, 
would be admitted as a satisfactory compliance 
with the law. 

My alternative suggestion is to provide for 
an exemption label that would conform with 
the style and size to be authorized by your 
commission, or the secretaries, would be still 
more satisfactory than the strip label befuore 
suggested. 

1 also urge that the ruling with reference to 
this information on the label be confined either 
to the inside label covering directions, or to 
me label on the outside of the package, or 
both. 

2. Method of Stating Proportion or Quantity 
of Other Ingredients Required to Be Named in 
Drugs, Including Size of Letters, Etc.—In ref- 
erence to stating the proportion of alcohol 
in any given medicine, as required by the law, 
' respectfully urge that the maximum percen- 
tage of alcohol in any given preparation be all 
that should be required. My reason for this Is 
that this ruling would convey to the public. 
for which it is intended, all the information 
that was contemplated by Congress in passing 
the law, and as exact proportions can be 
obtained only by making an assay of each in- 
dividual lot, such a requirement would add 
very greatly to the annoyance and expense of 
each manufacturer of pharmaceutical prepara 
tions, and would not have additional value 
to the community. 

3. Proportion of Nacotics Medicines.—I1 
strongly indorse the position taken by Dr 
Schieffelin in his argument yesterday that a 
ruling should be made with regard to the per 
centage of narcotics—that it be admitted to be 
satisfactory when within five (5) per cent. of 
the actual percentage on drugs in which the 
narcotic proportion is rated by two (2) per 
cent. or over, or a variation of ten (10) per 
cent. where it is under two (2) per cent. 

4. Labeling of Goods by Manufacturers for 
Other Parties.—I submit that a ruling that 
where a pharmaceutical manufacturer fs em 
ployed to manufacture, pack and label good? 
for another that the name and address of the 
party for whom they are manufactured alone 
should be required on the label. 

My contention is that the party for whom 
they are put up assumes the responsibility of 
employing some one else to manufacture them, 
and is the one who is responsible under the 
law for their quality and their compliance 
with the requirements of the law, and I trust 
your commission will find that this is in ac- 
cones with the opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

These suggestions are respectfully 
by me in behalf of the National 
Druggists’ Association. 

DRAFTS OF BILLS RELATING TO SALE 
OF NARCOTICS AND OF PROPRIE- 
TARY MEDICINES CONTAIN- 

ING ALCOHOLS. 

On December 27 and 28, 1905, upon the in- 
vitation of the Legislative Committee of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, a con- 
ference was held at the Hotel Stratford in 
Chicago to consider legislation to regulate the 








in 


submitted 
Wholesale 


sale of narcotics and proprietary compounds 
containing alcohol. There were present at 
this conference delegations representing the 


American Pharmaceutical Association, the Pro 
prietary Association of America, the Nationa! 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association and the Na- 
‘ional Association of Retail Druggists. 

The delegates were not authorized to take 
final action as to any particular form of law, 
but were merely appointed to confer together 
and refer back to the bodies which appointed 
them. There was considerable discussion and 
the following was regarded as a good working 
basis for a discussion of possible laws to regu- 
late the sale respectively of narcotics and of 


proprietary compounds containing alcohol. 
Albert E. Ebert, 

Of the American Pharmaceutical Assn. 
J. M. Good, 

Of the National Assn. of Retall Druggists. 
M. N. Kline, 

Of the National Wholesale Druggists’ Assn. 
John W. Kennedy, 

Of the Proprietary Assn. of America 

A bill to provide against the evils resulting 

from the traffic in’ certain narcotic drugs, 


and to regulate the sale thereof. 
Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of ———————- 


Section 1. That if shall be unlawful for 
any person, firm or corporation to sell, furnish 
or give away any cocaine, alpha or beta eu- 


caine, opium, morphine, heroin, chloral hydrate 
or any salt or compound of any of the fore- 
going substances, or any preparation or com- 
pound containing any of the foregoing sub- 
stances, or their salts or compounds, except 
upon the original written order or prescription 
of a lawfully authorized practitioner of med- 
icine, dentistry or veterinary medicine, which 
order or prescription shall be dated and shall 





contain the name of the person for whom pre- 
seribed, or if ordered by a _ practitioner of 
veterinary medicine shall state the kind of 


animal for which ordered, and shall be signed 
by the person giving the prescription or order. 


Such written order of prescription shall be 
permanently retained on file by the person, 
firm or corporation who shall compound or 


dispense the articles ordered or prescribed, and 
it shall not be again compounded or dispensed. 
except on the written order of the original 
prescriber for each and every subsequent com- 
pounding or dispensing. No copy or duplicate 
of such written order or prescription shall be 
made or delivered to any person, but the orig- 
inal shall at all times be open to inspection by 
the prescriber and properly authorized officers 
of the law. 

Provided, however, that the above provisions 
shall not apply to preparations containing not 
more than two grains of opium or not more 
than one-fourth grain of morphine, or not 
more than one-fourth grain of heroin, or not 
more than one-eighth grain of cocaine. or not 
more than one-eighth grain of alpha or beta 
eucaine, or not more than ten grains of chloral 
hydrate, in one fluid-ounce, or if a_ solid 








in one avoirdupois ounce. Pro- 
vided, also, that the above provisions shall 
not apply to preparations containing opium 
and recommended and sold in good faith for 
diarrhea and cholera, each bottle or package 
of which is accompanied by specific directions 
tor use, and a caution against habitual use, 
nor to powder of ipecac and opium commonly 
known as Dover’s Powder, nor to’ liniments 
ve ointments when plainly labeled ‘‘for ex- 
ternal use only.’’ And provided further that 
the above provision shall not apply to sales 
at wholesale by jobbers, wholesalers and 
mnaufacturers to retail druggists or qualified 


preparation, 


physicians, or to each other, nor to sales at 
retail by retail druggists to regular practi- 
tioners of medicine, dentistry or veterinary 


medicine, nor to sales made to manufacturers 
of proprietary or pharmaceutical preparations 
tor use in the manufacture of such prepara- 
tions, nor to sales to hospitals, colleges, scien- 
tific or public institutions. 


Sec. 2. It shall be unlawful for any practi- 
tioner of medicine, dentistry or veterinary 


medicine to furnish to or to prescribe for the 
use of any habitual user of the same any co- 
caine, heroin, alpha or beta eucaine, opium, 
morphine, chloral hydrate, or any salt or com- 
pound of any of the foregoing substances, or 
any preparation containing any of the fore- 
going substances or their salts or compounds. 
And it shall also be unlawful for any practi- 
tioner of dentistry to prescribe any of the fore- 
going substances for any person not under his 
treatment in the regular practice of his profes- 
sion, or for any practitioner of veterinary med- 
icine to prescribe any of the foregoing sub- 
stances for the use of any human Peing. 
Provided, however, that the provisions of this 
section shall not be construed to prevent any 
tawfully authorized practitioner of medicine 
from furnishing or prescribing in good faith 
for the use of any habitual user of narcotic 
drugs who is under his professional care such 
substances as he may deem necessary for their 
treatment, when such prescripfions are not 
given or substances furnished for the 
of evading the provisions of this act. 
sec. 3. Any person who shall violate any otf 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
tor the first offense shall be fined not less than 
$25 nor more than $50, and upon conviction 
for a second offense shall be fined not less 
than $50 nor more than $100, and upon convic- 
tion for a subsequent offense shall be fined 
not less than $100 nor more than $200, and 
shall be imprisoned in the county jati for nut 
more than six months and if a licensed phar- 
macist, physician, dentist or veterinary sur- 
weon, his Iicense shall be revoked. It shall 
be the duty under this act of all judges of the 
courts of common pleas in this State, at every 
regular term thereof, to charge all regularly 
Impaneled grand juries to diligently inquire 
into and investigate all cases of the violauon 
of the provisions of this act and to make a 
true presentment of a!'l persons gutity of sucn 
violations. Jt shall be the duty of the Board 
of Pharmacy to cause the prosecution of all 
persons violating the provisions of this act. 
No prosecution shall be brought for the sate 
of any patent or proprietary medicine contain- 
ing assy of the drugs or preparations hereinpe- 
fore mentioned until the Board of Pharmacy 
shall certify that such medicine contains any 
of the said drugs or preparations in excess of 


purpose 


the maximum percentages hreeinbefore men- 
tioned. 
Sec. 4. In any proceedings under tne pro- 


visions of this act the charge may be brought 
against any or all of the members of a part- 
nership, or against the directors or executive 
officers of a corporation, or against the agenc 
of any person, partnership or corporation. 
Sec. 5. All laws and parts of laws in 
flict with this act are hereby repeatea. 
effect and be 


con- 


Sec. 6. This act snall take 
force from and after the ...... day of ....-.. 
19.... 


A bill to regulate the sale of certain proprie- 
tary mediaine» 

Be it enacted, etc. 

Section 1. Any proprietary medicine whicn 
contains a percentage of alcoho! greater than 
is reasonably necessary for the extraction and 
dissolving of the active constituents of the 
drugs used in the preparation of said medicine 
or to prevent the precipitation of such active 
constituents or to preserve the medicine from 
fermentation or freezing, shall be deemed to 1 
an intoxicating liquer and shall be sold only 
under the provisions of the law regulating the 
sale of intoxicating liquors. Provided that 
this act shall not be construed to apply to 
preparations compounded acccurding to any for- 
mula embraced in the United States Pharma- 
copoeia or the National Formulary, when sold 
under a title recognized by the said United 
States Pharmacopoeia or National Formulary 
Sec. 2. No prosecution shall be brought for 
the sale of any proprietary preparation in vio 
lation of the provisions of this act unless the 
investi- 


Board of Pharmacy shall, after due 
gation, certify that such proprietary prepara- 
tion contains aleoho) in a percentage greater 


the Iimit fixed by Section 1 
THE PURE FOOD LAW. 


An act for preventing the manufacture. sale o1 
transportation of adulterated or misbranded 
or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medi- 
cines and liquors and for regulating traffic 
therein and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer 
ica, in Congress assembled:— 

Section 1. That it shall be unlawful for any 
person to manufacture within any Territory or 
the District of Columbia any article of food or 
drug which is adulterated or misbranded, 
within the meaning of this act; and any 
person who shall violate any of the provisions 
of this section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and for each offense shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be fined not to exceed $500 or shall 
be sentenced to one year’s imprisonment, or 
both such fine and imprisonment, in the dis- 
cretion of the court, and for each subsequent 
offense and conviction thereof shall be fined 
not less than $1,000 or sentenced to one year’s 
imprisonment, or both such fine and imprison 
ment, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 2. That the introduction into any 
State or Territory or the District of Columbia 
from any other State or Territory or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or from any foreign country, 
or shipment to any foreign country of any 
article of food or drugs which is adulterated 
or misbranded, within the meaning of this act, 
is hereby prohibited; and any person who shall 
ship or deliver for shipment from any State or 
Territory or the District of Columbia, to any 
other State or Territory or the District of 
Columbia, or to a foreign country, or who shall 
receive in any State or Territory or the District 
of Columbia from any other State or Territory 
or the District of Columbia, or foreign coun- 
trv, and having so received, shall deliver, in 
original unbroken packages, for pay or other 
wise, or offer to deliver to any other person, 
any such article so adulterated or misbranded 
within the meaning of this act, or any person 
who shall sell or offer for sale in the District 
of Columbia or the Territories of the United 
States any such. adulterated or misbranded 
focds or drugs, or export or offer to export the 
same to any foreign country, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and for such offense be fined 
not exceeding two hundred dollars for the 
first offense, and upon conviction for each sub- 
hundred 


than 


sequent offense not exceeding three 
dollars or be imprisoned not exceeding one 
vear. or both, in the discretion of the court’ 


provided, that no article shall be deemed mis- 
branded or adulterated within the provisions 
of this act when intended for export to any 
foreign country and prepared or packed accord- 





Sse 


ing to the specifications or direction of the - 


foreign purchaser when no substance is used in 
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the. preparation or packing thereof in conflict 
with the laws of the foreign country to wnica 
said article is intended to be shipped; but if 
said article shall be in fact sold or offered for 
sale for domestic use or consumption, then 
this proviso shall not exempt said article from 
the operation of any of the other provisions 
of this act. 


Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor shall make uniform 
rules and regulations for carrying out the pro- 
visions of this act, including the collection and 
examination of specimens of foods and drugs 
manufactured or offered for sale in the District 
of Columbia, or in any Territory of the Unitea 
States, or which shall be offered for sale in 
unbroken packages in any State other than that 
in which they shall have been respectively 
manufactured or produced, or which shall be 
received from any foreign country, or intended 
for shipment to any foreign country, or whicnr 
may be submitted for examination by the chief 
health, food or drug officer of any State, Terri- 
the District of Columbia, or at any 
domestic or foreign port through which such 
product is offered for interstate commerce, or 
for export or import between the United States 
foreign port or country. 


Sec. 4. That the examinations of specimens 
of foods and drugs shall be made in the Bureau 
of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture, 
or under the direction and supervision of such 
bureau for the purpose of determining from 
such examinations whether such articles are 
adulterated or misbranded within the meaning 
of this act; and if it shall appear from any 
such examination that any of such specimens 
is adulterated or misbranded within the mean- 
ing of this act, the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall cause notice thereof to be given to the 
party from whom such sample was obtained. 
Any party so notified shall be given an oppor- 
tunity to be heard, under such rules and regu- 
lations as may be prescribed as aforesaid, and 
if it appears that any of the provisions of this 
act have been violated by such party, then 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall at once cer- 
tify the facts to the proper United States dis- 
trict attorney, with a copy of the results of the 
analysis or the examination of such article duly 
authenticated by the analyst or officer making 
such examination, under the oath of such offi- 
cer. After judgment of the court, notice shall 
be given by publication in such manner as may 
be prescribed 
aforesaid. 


Sec. 5. That it shall be the duty of each dis- 
trict attorney to whom the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall report any violation of this act, 
or to whom any health or food or drug officer 
or agent of any State, Territory or the District 
of Columbia shall present satisfactory evidence 
of any such violation, to cause appropriate pro- 
ceedings to be commenced and prosecuted in 
the proper courts of the United States. without 
delay, for the enforcement of the penalties as 
in such case herein previded. 

Sec. 6. That the term ‘‘drug’”’ used in 
this act shall include all medicines and prepa- 
rations recognized in the United States Phar- 
macopoeia or National Formulary for internal 
or external use, and any substance or mixture 
of substances intended to be used for the cure, 
mitigation or prevention of disease of either 
man or other animals. The term ‘‘food’’ as 
nsed herein shall include all articles used for 
food, drink, confectionery or condiment by man 
or other animals, whether simple, mixed or 
compound. 

Sec. 7. That for the purposes of this act an 
article shall be deemed to be adulterated— 

In case of drugs:— 

First. If, when a drug is sold under or by 
a name recognized in the United States Phar- 
macopoeia or National Formulary, it differs 
from the standard of strength, quality or purity 
as determined by the test laid down in _ the 
United States Pharmacopoeia or National For- 
mulary official at the time of investigation: 
provided, that no drug defined in the United 
States Pharmacopoeia or National Formulary 
shall be deemed to be adulterated under this 
provision if the standard of strength. quality 
or purity be plainly stated upon the bottle. box. 
or other container thereof, although the stand- 
ard may differ from that determined by the 
test laid down in the United States Pharma- 
conoeia or National Formulary. 

Second. If its strength or purity fall below 
the professed standard or quality under which 
it is sold. 

Tn the case of confectionery: 

If it contains terra alba, barytes, tale, chrome 
yellow or other mineral substance or poisonous 
color or flavor, or other ingredient deleterious 
or detrimental to health, or any vinous, malt. 
or spirituous liquor or compound or narcotic 
drug. 

In the 


tory, or 


and any 


by the rules and regulations 


as 


of food:— 

First. If any substance has been mixed and 
packed with it so as to reduce or lower or 
ininriously affect its quality or strength. 


case 


Second. If any substance has been substi- 
tuted wholly or in part for the article 
Third If any valnable constituent of the 


article has been whollv or in part abstracted. 
Fourth If it be mixed, colored, powdered, 
coated or stained in a manner whereby damage 
inferiority is concealed. 
Fifth. If it contain any added 
other added deleterious ingredient 
render such article iniurious to health: pro- 
vided, that when in the preparation of. food 
products fer shipments thev are preserved by 
an external application applied in such manner 
that the nreservative is necessarily removed 
mechanically, or by maceration in water. or 
otherwise, and directions for the removal of 
said preservative shall be printed on the cov- 
erine or the package, the vrovisions of this act 
shall be construed as applvine only when said 
preduects are ready for consumption. 
Sixth. Tf it consists in whole or in part of 
a filthy. decomposed or putrid animal or vee- 
etable substance, or any porition of an animal 
unfit for food, whether manufactured or not 
or if it is the product of a deceased animal. or 
ane thet has died otherwise than bv slaughter 
as used 


or 
poisonous or 
whieh may 


See. S That the term ‘‘mishranded’’ ; 
herein shall apply to all drugs, or articles of 
fend, or articles which enter inte the comno- 


sition of food, the packare or label of which 
shall bear any statement, desien or device 
regarding such article. or the ingredients, or 
evhstances contained therein which shall be 
false or misleading in any particular, and te 
ny food or drug product which is falselv 
“randed as to the State, Territory or country 
in which it is manufactured or produced. 
That for the purnoses of this act an articl 
shall also he deemed to be misbranded:— 

Tn ease of drues:— ; 
First. If it be an imitation of or offered for 
sale under the name of another article. 
Second. If the contents of the nackage as 
originally put up shall have been removed. in 
whole or in nart. and other contents sha!! have 
been placed in such package, or if the package 
fail to bear a statement on the. label of the 
anantity or proportion of anv alcohol. morvhine 
onium, cocaine, heroin, alpha or beta eucaine 
chloroferm, cannabis indica, chloral hydrate or 
acetanilide or any derivative or preparation of 
anv such substances contained therein. 

Tn the case of food:— 

First. If it be an imitation of or offered for 
sale under the distinctive nae of another 

cle. 

nd. If it be labeled or branded so as te 
deceive or mislead the purchaser, or purport te 
be a foreign product when not so, or if the 
contents of the package as originally put ur 
shall have been removed in whole or in part 
and other contents shall have been placed ir 
such package, or if it fail to bear a statement 
on the label of the quantity or proportion o 
any morphine, opitim, cocaine, heroin, alnha 
or beta eucaine, chloroform, cannabis indica, 
chloral hydrate or acetanilid or any derivative 


e--— + 
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or preparation of any of such substances con- 
tained therein, 

Third. If in package form, and the contents 
are stated in terms of weight or measure, they 
are not plainly and correctly stated on the 
outside of the package. 

Fourth. If the package containing it or its 
label shall bear any statement, design or device 
regarding the ingredients or the substances con- 
tained therein, which statement, design or 
device shall be false or misleading in any par- 
ticular; provided, that an article of food which 
does not contain any added poisonous or dele- 
terious ingredients shall not be deemed to be 
adulterated 
cases ;— 

First. In the case of mixtures or compounds 
which may be now or trom time to time nere- 
after known as articles of food, under their 
ewn distinctive names, and not an imitation of 
or offered for sale under the distinctive name of 
another article, if the name be accompanied 
on the same label or brand with a statement of 
the place where said article has been manufac- 
tured or produced. 

Second. In ihe case of articles labeled, 
branded or tagged so as to plainly indicate that 
they are compounds, imitations or blends, and 
the word ‘‘compound."’ “‘imitation’’ or ‘‘blend,”’ 
as the case may be, is plainly stated on the 
package in which it is offered for sale; provided, 
that the term ‘‘blend,”’ as used herein shall be 
construed to mean a mixture of like substances, 
not excluding harmless coloring or flavoring 
ingredients used for the purpose of coloring and 
flavoring only; and provided further, that noth- 
ing in this act shall be construed as requiring 
or compelling proprietors or manufacturers of 
proprietary foods which contain no unwhole- 
some added ingredient to disclose their trade 
formulas, except in so far as the provisions of 
this act may require to secure freedom from 
adulteration or misbranding. 

Sec, 9. That no dealer shall be prosecuted 
under the provisions of this act when he can 
establish a guaranty signed by the wholesaler. 
jobber, manufacturer or other party residing 
in the United States, from whom he purchases 
such articles, to the effect that the same is not 
adulterated or misbranded within the mean- 
ing of this act, designating it. Said guaranty, 
to afford protection, shall contain the name and 
address of the party or parties making the sale 
of such articles to such dealer, and in such case 
said party or parties shall be amenable to the 
prosecutions, fines and other penalties which 
would attach, in due course, to the dealer under 
the provisions of this act. 

_See. 10. That any article of food, drug or 
liquor that is adulterated or misbranded within 
the meaning of this act and is being transported 
from one State, Territory, district or insular 
possession to another for sale, or, having been 
transported, remains unloaded, unsold or in 
original unbroken packages, or if it be sold or 
offered for sale in the District of Columbia 
or the Territories, or insular possessions of the 
United States, or if it be imported from a 
foreign country for sale, or if it is intended for 
export to a foreign country, shall be liable to 
be proceeded against in any district court of 
the United States within the district where the 
same #8 found, and seized for confiscation by 
a process of libel for condemnation. And if 
such article is condemned as being adulterated 
or misbranded, or of a poisonous or deleterious 
character, within the meaning of this act, the 
same shall be disposed by destruction or sale, 
as the said court may direct, and the proceeds 
thereof, if sold, less the legal costs and charges. 
shall be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States, but such goods shall not be sold in any 
jurisdiction contrary to the provisions of this 
act or the laws of that jurisdiction; provided. 
however, that upon the payment of the costs of 
such libel proceedings and the execution and 
delivery of a good and sufficient bond to the 
effect that such articles shall not be sold or 

therwise disposed of contrary to the provisions 
of this agt or the laws of any State, Territory. 
district or insular possession, the court may by 
order direct that such articles be delivered to 
the owner thereof. The proceedings of such libel 
cases shall conform, as near as may be, to the 
proceedings in admiralty, except that either 
party may demand trial by jurv of any issue 
of fact joined in any such case, and all such 
proceedings shall be at the suit of and in the 
name of the United States. 

Sec. 11. The Secretary of the Treasury shal! 
celiver to the Secretary of Agriculture, upon 
his request from time to time, samples of 
foods and drugs which are being imported into 
the United States or offered for import, giving 
notice thereof to the owner or consignee, who 
may appear before the Secretary of Agriculture 
and have the right to introduce testimony and 
if it appear from the examination of such 
Samples that any article of food or drug offered 
to be imported into the United States is adul- 
terated or misbranded within the meaning of 
this act, or is otherwise dangerous to the health 
of the people of the United States, or is of 
a kind forbidden entry into, or forbidden to be 
sold or restricted in sale in the country in 
which it is made or from which it is exported, 
or is otherwise falsely labeled in any respect. 
the said article shall be refused admission, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall refuse de- 
livery to the consignee and shall cause the 
destruction of any goods refused delivery which 
shall not be exported by the consignee within 
three months from the date of notice of such 
refusal under such rerrulations as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may prescribe; provided, that 
the Secretary of the Treasury may deliver to 
the consignee such goods pending examination 
and decision in the matter on execution of a 
penal bond for the amount of the full invoice 
value of such goods, together with the duty 
thereon, and on refusal to return such goods 
for any cause to the custody of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, when demanded, for the pur- 
pose of excluding them from the country or 
for any other purpose, said consignee shal! for- 
feit the full amount of the bond; and provided 
further, that all charges for storage, cartage 
and labor on goods which are refused admission 
or delivery shall be paid by the owner of con- 
signee, and in default of such payment shall 
ecnstitute a lien against any future importa- 
ticn made by such owner or consignee. 

Sec. 12. That the term ‘‘territory’’ as used 
in this act shall include the insular possessions 
of the United States. The word ‘‘person’’ as 
used in this act shall be construed to import 
both the plural and the singular, as the case 
demands, and shall include corporations, com- 
panies, societies and associations. When con- 
struing and enforcing the provisions of this act, 
the act, omission or failure of any officer, 
agent or other person acting for or employed by 
any corporation, company, society or associa- 


or misbranded in the following 


tion, within the scope of his employments or 
office, shall in every case be also deemed to 
be the act, omission or failure of such cor- 


poration, company, society or association, as 


well as that of the person. 


Sec. 13. That this act shall be in force and 
effect from and after the first day of Janu- 
ary, nineteen hundred and seven. 


(PUBLIC—NO, 201.) 


An act for the withdrawal from bond, tax free 
of domestic alcohol when rendered unfit for 
beverage or liquid medicinal uses by mixture 
with suitable denaturing materials. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That from and after 
January first, nineteen hundred and seven, do- 
mestic alcohol of such degree of proof as may 
be prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, and approved by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. may be withdrawn from bond 
without the payment of internal revenue tax, 
for use in the arts and industries, and for fuel. 
light and power, provided said atcohol shall 
have been mixed in the presence and under the 
direction of an authorized government officer, 
after withdrawal! from the distillery warehouge, 
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with methyl alcohol or other denaturing ma- 
terial or materials, or admixture of the same, 
Suitable to the use for which the alcohol is 
withdrawn, but which destroys its character 
as a beverage and renders it unfit for liquid 
medicinal purposes; such denaturing to be done 
upon the application of any registered distillery 
in denaturing bonded warehouses specially des- 
ignated or set apart for denaturing purposes 
only, and under conditions prescribed by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The character and quantity of the said dena- 
turing material and the conditions upon which 
said alcohol may be withdrawn free of tax 
shall be _ prescribed by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, who shall, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, make all 
necessary regulations for carrying into effect 
the provisions of this act. 

Distillers, manufacturers, dealers and all 
other persons furnishing, handling or using 
alcohol withdrawn from bond under the pro- 
visions of this act shall keep such books and 
records, execute such bonds and render such 
returns as the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, may by regulation require. Such 
books and records shall be open at all times 
to the inspection of any internal revenue officer 
or agent. 

Sec. 2. That any person who withdraws 
alcohol free of tax under the provisions of this 
act oe remmnes made in pursuance thereof, 
and w removes or conceals same, or is con- 
cerned in removing, depositing or concealing 
same for the purpose of preventing the same 
from being denatured under governmental 
supervision, and any person who uses alcohol 
withdrawn from bond under the provisions of 
section one of this act for manufacturing any 
beverage or liquid medicinal preparation, or 
knowingly sells any beverage or liquid medi- 
cinal preparation made in whole or in part 
from such alcohol, or knowingly violates any of 
the provisions of this act, or who shall recover 
or attempt to recover by redistillation or by 
any other process or means, any alcohol ren- 
dered unfit ror beverage or liquid medicinal 
purposes under the provisions of this act, or 
who knowingly uses, sells, conceals or other- 
wise disposes of alcohol so recovered or redis- 
tilled, shall on conviction of each offense be 
fined not more than five thousand dolllars, or 
be imprisoned not more than five years, or both, 
and shall, in addition, forfeit to the United 
States all personal property used in connection 
with his business, together with the buildings 
and lots or parcels of ground constituting the 
premises on which said unlawful acts are per- 
formed or permitted to be performed; provided, 
that manufacturers employing processes in 
which alcohol, used free of tax under the pro- 
visions of this act is expressed or evaporated 
from the articles manufactured, shall be per- 
mitted to recover such alcohol and to have such 
alcohol restored to a condition suitable solely 
for reuse in manufacturing processes under 
such regulations as the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, shall prescribe. 


Sec. 3. That for the employment of such ad- 
ditional force of chemists, internal revenue 
agents, inspectors, deputy collectors, clerks, 
laborers and other assistants as the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, may deem 
proper and necessary to the prompt and effi- 
cient operation and enforcement of this law, 
and for the purchase of locks, seals, weighing 
beams, gauging instruments, and for all neces- 
sary expenses incident to the proper execution 
of this law, the sum of two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, or so much thereof as may be 
required, is hereby appropriated out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, said appropriation to be immediatel 
available. | 

For a period of two years from and after the 
passage of this act the force authorized by 
this section of this act shall be appointed by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
without compliance with the conditions pre- 
scribed by the act entitled ‘‘an act to regulate 
and improve the civil service,’’ approved Janu- 
ary sixteenth, eighteen hundred and eilghty- 
three, and amendments thereof, and with such 
compensation as the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue may fix, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall make full report to Congress at its next 
session of all appointments made under the 
provisions of this act, and the compensation 
paid thereunder, and of all regulations pre- 
scribed under the provisions hereof, and shall 
further report what, if any, additional legis- 
lation is necessary, in his opinion, to fully safe- 
guard the revenue and to secure a proper 
enforcement of this act. 

Approved June 7, 1906, 


After reading the report, Mr. Kline 
said:—I would like to add, that while 
the brief which we have is along pre- 
cisely the same lines as that filed by 
Mr. Douglass, of the Proprietary As- 
sociation, his brief is so much fuller, 
and so much more ably presented, that 
it would be well to get it on our rec- 
ords, and I ask that we place on our 
records in connection with this report 
a copy of his briefs. 


I do not know that it is any of our 
business, except as it refers to a sub- 
ject which is referred to in this report, 
but I see a regulation which has been 
officially promulgated with reference to 
putting into effect the denatured alco- 
hol bill «copies of which have been dis- 
tributed so that each of the members 
can se: what the regulation is) and to 
me the surprising regulation is made 
that alcohol shall be denatured, first 
by the addition of ten per cent. of wood 
alcohol. I believe the evidence be- 
fore the Ways anc Means Committee. 
to which I refer, was very full, as I 
remember ty the chemists who were 
present, and judging from quotations 
from the regulations of foreign coun- 
tries, which the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue went abroad to study, 
the consensus of the opinions was that 
the regulations tn foreign countries 
providing for a maximum of methyl 
alcohol was five per cent., as the de- 
naturizing agent, and here it is ten 
per cent. That may not be very im- 
portant, but the most surprising part 
of these regulations is that they recom- 
mend the addition of one-half of one 
per cent. of benzine which, as I said 
before, although it does not affect our 
interests very much, nullifies some of 
the important objects aimed at in this 
legislation. The strong point in favor 
of using denatured alcohol is the fact 
that the strong objection which every- 
body has to benzine on account of its in- 
flammable character is eliminated from 
denatured alcohol, and yet for some 


strange reason—I suppose we will find 
out what that is later—our Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue recommends 
that one-half of one per cent. of ben- 
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zine shall be added as a necessary part 
of the denaturizing agent. 

F. L. Carter, Boston:—Is there any 
coloring matter used? 

Mr. Kline:—I did not look into that. 
I have not studied that carefully. It 
is the custom now, when these reports 
of committees are submitted, that time 
is given for discussion, and I hope there 
will be some discussion of this report; 
perhaps some of the gentlemen present 
know why some of these regulations 
are framed in this way. I have no 
doubt that the Commissioner of In- 
ternal, although these provisions do not 
affect our interests, would be glad to 
have to have an expression of opinion 
from the members of this association. 

Mr. Carter:—Is not something of the 
same nature used in foreign coutries? 

Mr. Kline:—I do not know. Wood al- 
cohol and pyridine are the agents used 
abroad as far as I have seen. As I said 
before, I am not a chemist and there 
must be some men in the room more 
familiar with the subject than I am. I 
am convinced that the regulation is a 
mistake. 

President Hall:—An opportunity will 
be now be given to anyone who has 
anything to say in relation to the re- 
port thus submitted by the chairman 
of the Committee on Legislation. 

William Jay Schieffelin:—Why does 
Mr. Kline think it a mistake to have 
benzine in wood alcohol? 

Mr. Kline:—For the reason that one 
of the strong points brought up in fa- 
vor of this legislation was the fact that 
alcohol could be used for illuminating 
or power purposes; in the first place, 
because it would be about as econom- 
ical as benzine, and in the next place 
it would be free from the restrictions 
which the insurance companies insisted 
upon relative to benzine. The intro- 
duction of one-half of one per cent. of 
benzine makes it objectionable from a 
fire insurance point of view. The de- 
partment has introduced recommenda- 
tions which largely nullify the bene- 
fits of denatured alcohol, as far as that 
feature of it is concerned. 

Mr. Schieffelin:—One-half of one per 
cent. is not as dangerous as one hun- 
dred per cent. of benzine would be, 
and it is not dangerous at all. 

Mr. Kline:—The insurance regula- 
tions, so far as I am conversant with 
them, provides against any benzine be- 
ing used whatever. 

Mr. Schieffelin:—They will change it. 

Mr. Kline:—If there is any reason for 
introducing in their regulations a total 
prohibition of benzine, I doubt if they 
will change it to accommodate the peo- 
ple who want to use denatured alco- 
hol instead of using benzine. 

Mr. Schieffelin:—That quantity of 
benzine is negligible from an insurance 
standpoint, and cannot possibly vola- 
tilize in the way one hundred per cent. 
benzine would, and it does not affect 
the alcohol at all, as far as its in- 
flammability goes, except to a very 
slight extent. I think it is put in to 
affect the potability of it, and some- 
thing of that sort is requested to pre- 
vent its being used as a drink. 

Mr. Kline:—Certainly ten per cent. of 
wood alcohol would accomplish that 
purpose without adding benzine, par- 
ticularly as that percentage of wood 
alcohol is double the quantity used in 
foreign countries. What I want to 
emphasize is this—this legislation was 
intended to benefit the industrial 
classes. It would be of tremendous 
advantage to the farmers and the in- 
dustrial class generally, who would 
first be benefited by having a market 
for a product which could be used in 
the manufacture of alcohol, and second 
in giving all classes a cheap, conveni- 
ent and safe illuminating agent. Ac- 
cording to my construction of these 
regulations which have been promul- 
gated, such advantages would be con- 
siderably nullified, and I am sure if I 
am right, when the department learns 
that such a regulation tends to nullify 
the advantages to be secured from this 
legislation, it will be likely to revise 
such regulations, 

Mr. Carter:—I ask if the amount of 
benzine which is to be placed in the 
mixture would be objectionable on ac- 
count of the odor? 

Mr. Schieffelin:—There are only two 
reasons why benzine would be added— 
to make the alcohol more disagreeable 
as a drink, or more valuable as an ex- 
plosive gas in a motor engine. I do 
pot know for which purpose they added 
it, but I thiuk it is to make it more dis- 
agreeable as a drink. People drink 
methyl! alcohol straight. They desire to 
make it unfit for use as a drink. 

Mr. Carter:—Is there enough benzine 
in the mixture to give it an odor of 
benzine? 

Mr. Kline:—No, but there’ would be 
a very bad taste. 

Mr. Carter:—The Board of Control, of 
which I am chairman, is interested in 
this matter. I do not know whether the 
chairman of the Committee on Legis- 
lation will ask for a report from this 
board. One member says that the ad- 
dition of benzine is not objectionable 
and another member says that it is. 
Under these circumstances the Board 
of Control will be somewhat at a loss 
to know what action to take. 

Mr. Kline:—I brought up the question 
on purpose for discusion. It is not re- 
ferred to in the report of the Commit- 
tee on Legislation, and we haye no 
recommendation to make regarding it. 
As I said at the outset. it may be con- 
sidered as none of our business; and as 
a matter of fact, as members of the 
drug trade, we are not interested in 














this particular question. It does not 
make any difference to us whether they 
add twenty per cent. wood alcohol or 
five per cent. of benzine. I do not be- 
lieve that this association had better 
meddle with the matter further than 
it has been discussed here. I believe 
that it is a serious mistake, and trust 
that it will be rectified. I am speaking 
now as interested in the general pros- 
perity of the country rather than as a 
wholesale druggist. The beneficial ef- 
fect of the legislation, in my opinion, 
would be largely nullified by . these 
regulations. A request was made of 
me by one of the representatives of 
the Internal Revenue Department, and 
may have been made of all manufac- 
turers of pharmaceutical goods, for 
suggestions from these manufacturers 
as to whether they considered that de- 
naturized alcohol could be utilized in 
the manufacture of pharmaceutical 
preparations. The department shows a 
willingness to provide for that if it 
could be utilized. I do not know that 
the correspondence brought out any 
facts at all, except that the effect of 
the correspondence was to show that 
it could not be utilized, and that is the 
understanding to-day. We as whole- 
sale druggists, or pharmacists, or 
chemists, will not participate directly 
in the benefits to be derived from this 
legislation. 

John N. Carey, Indianapolis:—It oc- 
curs to me that this insurance regu- 
lation which Mr. Kline speaks of will 
not be affected. As I understand, we 
as wholesale druggists obtain our sup- 
plies of this article from the distiller. 
It comes to us as wholesale druggists; 
it would not be benzine, and I do not 
think that the insurance people can 
take a stand against it. 

Cc. E. Potts, Atchison:—I ask Mr. 
Kline if the Government has gone into 
the question of having denaturized al- 
cohol colored. I am impressed that 
there will be a great deal of abuse of 
denaturized alcohol. There is a great 
abuse of wood alcohol now, and when 
cheap denaturized alcohol is put on the 
market with only ten per cent. of 
methyl alcohol and one-half per cent. 
of benzine or gasoline is added to it, to 
render it disagreeable to the taste, to 
my mind a very great increase of the 
abuse of it would be made by some 
retail druggists. They substitute a 
great deal of wood alcohol now for 
grain alcohol. I am of the opinion that 
the denatured alcohol should be col- 
ored to avoid its substitution for grain 
alcohol and to put people on their 
guard against its abuse. There is now 
a very great abuse of wood alcohol. 
The increased use of it is enormous, 
and it is substituted for grain alcohol 
where it should not be. 

Thomas F, Main, New York:—I will 
call attention to the fact that in the 
regulations it is preseribed that the 
methyl! alcohol and benzine to be used 
is to be of a kind or quality which 
shall be approved by the department. 
They will see that both of these are of 
such a poor quality as will do away 
with any danger of the denaturized al- 
cohol being used as a beverage. There 
is a special section which expressly 
prohibits its use as a component part 
in any beverage or liquid for medicinal 
preparation, and there is a heavy pen- 
alty for such use. Part 3, provides for 
several denaturants. In the case of 
manufacturers who could not use al- 
cohol denaturized by this special form, 
other provisions are made. These regu- 
lations show that the officials are pre- 
pared to receive the applications of 
manufacturers who could not use this 
denatured alcohol as prescribed here, 
but who would want a modified form, 
and that they would issue permits for 
such modified form of denaturizing in 
special cases. 

A. J. More, Sioux City:—Relative to 
Mr. Kline’s remarks that denaturized 
alcohol would be sold at the price of 
benzine, I would ask for information. 
Seventy-four degrees gasoline, which is 
ordinarily used as benzine, is jobbed at 
about seventeen cents per gallon. Mr. 
Meyers, of the Willow Springs Dis- 
tillery, stated that denatured alcohol 
would cost about forty cents per gal- 
lon, Which is correct. 

Mr. Kline:—I submitted a paper upon 
the point to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. It was not my produc- 
tion solely, or even largely: it was sub- 
mitted over my signature. It shows 
that denatured alcohol, denatured as 
we supposed it will be, taking as a 
basis what has been done abroad for our 
calculation, and taking into considera- 
tion that the methyl alcohol which 
would be crude methyl—it would not 
do to take highly refined methyl] al- 
eohol, as the addition of the word 
“crude” means exactly as Mr. Main has 
said, they are going to provide for 
several methods of denaturizing—the 
calculations we made, taking into con- 
sideration this alcohol would be pro- 
duced from potatoes and all kinds of 
material which contains any starch and 
which can be converted into alcohol, 
that in a few years when the law was 
properly and fully in effect and the law 
was as successful here as it is abroad, 
denatured alcohol could be sold as low 
as twenty cents a gallon. The calcula- 
tion which Mr. More mentions as 
made by the gentleman he quotes has 
reference to pure grain alcohol, which 
already sells below forty cents a gal- 
lon. The duty is two dollars and eight 
cents, and the price is two dollars and 
forty cents for refined alcohol. That 
leaves thirty-two cents for the alcohol, 
deducting the duty. When the alcohol 
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is produced from these other materials 
from calculations very carefully gone 
into by distillers and by figures fur- 
nished largely by distillers it is evident 
that the alcohol can be sold at twenty 
cents per gallon. 

Mr. Schieffelin:—Why should one 
quart of benzine to a barrel of de- 
natured spirit affect the price? 

Mr. Kline:—I do not say that it would 
affect the price, but it would its use, 
on account of stringent rules made by 
insurance companies. Personally, I 
can see no reason why benzine should 
be added, and if there is a good rea- 
son I do not see why chemists abroad 
have not discovered it. It is not one 
of the denaturizing agents prescribed 
by them. 

Mr. Schieffelin:—Before we leave this 
subject I want to state while it is ob- 
vious that the denatured alcohol can- 
not be used for any extract as the main 
liquid or for any medicinal preparation 
of which it will be a component part, 
that it may possibly be used in certain 
solid extracts, where all the solvent 
can be driven away, and in certain pro- 
cesses where crystallization 1s required. 
and none of the solvent remains in the 
crystals, and it is feasible that it can 
be used in manufacturing such ethyl 
derivatives as can be separated readily 
from the methyl derivatives. If it is 
easy to separate nitrite of methyl from 
nitrite of ethyl it may be used in mak- 
ing concentrated nitrous ether and also 
ordinary ether. It is possible, I do not 
say it is probable, that it can be used 
in some of these things. 

C, A. Mayo:—I think that it is intended 
to be covered in the several forms of 
denaturants, and I am quite sure that 
has been contemplated in that special 
form of denaturants. While frequently 
it would be impossible to get rid of 
the methyl alcohol, there are other de- 
naturants that it would not be diffi- 
cult to get rid of, provided there was 
no alcohol present in any form in the 
resultant substance. There would not 
be in chloroform, ether and a good 
many of the products of ethyl alcohol. 

Mr. Kline:—I forgot that which per- 
tains to our interests in discussing 
something which does not. I was going 
to ask, before concluding the report, 
for authority from this organization 


in regard to a_ certain matter. 
The rules and_ regulations under 
which the drug part of the 


Pure Food bill put in operation will be 
promulgated in a few days. We do not 
know what they will be. We know 
that the tentative rules named in New 
York upon one subject were objected to 
by Mr. Douglass, appearing for the 
proprietors, and by myself, appearing 
for the wholesale druggists and others, 
and one of the provisions which they 
have in mind is to prescribe the size of 
the type, which they named as long 
primer caps, in which certain informa- 
tion was to go on the labels. Dr, Dou- 
glass submitted a very strong brief as 
to what he considered as a lawyer the 
probable authority which the commis- 
sioner had to read into the law that 
which we believe was not intended by 
the makers of the law, and not defined 
by the law. That is a question of 
opinion, which will probably prevail 
until it is decided by some authority. 
Mr. Douglass has suggested to me the 
advisability of securing from this or- 
ganization and I want to ask the au- 
thority from this organization, if the 
rules and regulations when promul- 
gated should call for something of that 
kind (we do not know that they will), 
that we be authorized to go before the 
Attorney General's Department to ask 
for a modification of that part of the 
regulations. I simply want to ask that 
authority be given to the Committee on 
Legislation of this association that it 
may take this matter up with the 
proper authorities if it becomes neces- 
sary. 

President Hall:—Do you wish a mo- 
tion passed on that subject? 

Mr. Kline:—I think it would be ad- 
visable. 

Cc. P, Walbridge, St. Louis:—It seems 
to me that the committee should be 
authorized to appear, before the secre- 
tary and make a request for any modi- 
fication which may seem to them 
proper to be made. The committee 
should not only be authorized but re- 
quested to appear before the secretary 
for such modifications as they think 
should be made. 

President Hall:—Will the mover of 
the question make it in that way? 

Mr. Kline:—I make such a motion. 

(Motion seconded and carried.) 

Mr. Charles W. Whittlesey, New 
Haven:—I wish to ask a question in re- 
gard to this report of the Legislative 
Committee. As I understand it, the 
committee which has just reported is 
in charge of the defense of the suits 
which the association is now carrying 
on-—- 

President Hall:—This is the Commit- 
tee on Legislation. The Committee on 
Suits will report later. 

The next order of business is the re- 
port of the Committee on Memorials of 
Deceased Members, Mr. Charles W. 
Whittlesey, of New Haven, chairman. 

Mr. Whittlesey presented the follow- 
ing report:— 


Report of Commiftee on Memorials 
to Deteased Members. 


The duty of recording the death of our 
members is often spoken of as a sad one, 
but truly the sadness comes not in the 
record but in the loss that we have al- 
ready sustained. The record is an inspira- 
tion. None can read this report thought- 
fully and realize the good these men have 
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accomplished, and the sum total of their 
contribution to the world’s progress, with- 
out feeling that the world is better for 
their having lived in it, or without more 
courage and better heart to go on doing 
things while his day of opportunity lasts, 

With a membership roll of 277 active and 
206 associate, thirty deaths in one year 
seems a great many, but each firm or 
corporation has from one to five members, 
making the individuals under consider- 
eration about 1,400, so the ratio is con- 
sequently not so startling. Still the fact 
remains that we have a woefully long 
death list as compared with former years, 
the average for ten years back being 
about 13 and the greatest number 21 in 
1902, 

The following in the order of date is the 
list of deaths since the last meeting:— 


JOHN C. HANCE. 
1838-1905. 


Joseph C. Hance, of Hance Brothers & 
White, of Philadelphia, died at his home 
aut Weldon, Pa., Nov. 13, 195, after a 
stroke of paralysis. He had not been ac- 
tively identified with the firm for several 
years, owing to the state of his health. 
He was sixty-eight years of age and for 
many years served as a director of the 
Consolidated National Bank. He was a 
member of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society, Franklin Institute, Manufactur- 
ers’ Clubvand Art Club of Philadelphia, 
and the Huntington Valley Country Club. 
Ife was born into the Society of Friends. 
He is survived by a widow and one 
daughter. 





HENRY CGC, CAMPION. 
1840-1905. 
Henry C. Campion, of 
drug firm of J. W. Campion & Co., of 
Philadelphia, died Wednesday, Nov. 15, as 
a result of injuries sustained by jumping 
from a trolley car. The car passed over 
his right leg, crushing it in a manner that 
required amputation. The shock proved 
fatal. Mr. Campion was in his sixtieth 
year, and was prominently identified in 
Philadelphia_business circles. He was a 
prominent Mason and a member of the 
Union League Club there. He is survived 
by a widow and a son. A brother, J. W. 
Campion, who is a member of the drug 
firm, resides at Swarthmore, Pa. 


the wholesale 





ROCKWELL KLOCK., 
1849-1905. 
Klock was_ born 
and died Nov. 
days’ illness 


in Chicago, 
18, 1905, after 
of cerebral- 


Rockwell 
Nov. 1, 1849, 
but a few 
meningitis. 

Mr. Klock on finishing his education en- 
tered the drug business and continued in 
it uninterruptedly. 

For twelve years he represented the 
Murray & Nickell Manufacturing Com- 
pany as traveling salesman. By his ster- 
ling integrity, fine, genial disposition, he 
made a host of friends and built up a 
large and valuable business. 

He was elected secretary of the Murray 
& Nickell Manufacturing Company in 
1898, which position he held at the time of 
his death. 





CHARLES HUBBARD. 
1839-1905. 

After an illness lasting nearly two years, 
Charles Hubbard died at his home_in 
Syracuse, N. Y., Thursday evening, No- 
vember 22, 1906. 

Mr. Hubbard was born in Brunswick, 
Rensselaer county, N. Y., June 26, 1839. 
He left school at the age of thirteen and 
was with an uncle in a country store at 
Chester, Mass., for two years. Then for 
one year he worked in a tannery. At the 
age of sixteen, Mr, Hubbard entered the 
wholesale drug store of John L. Thomp- 
son, Sons & Co., of Troy, N. Y., where he 
remained for six years, at the end of 
which time the firm assisted him in the 
purchase of a retail drug store in the city 
of Syracuse. He was accompanied by his 
brother, the firm name pomng Cc. & J. B. 
Hubbard. His brother died in 1868, when 
Charles Hubbard took the business, which 
had been a successful one, and conducted 
it under his own name until 1874, when 
he bought a half interest in the wholesale 
drug store of J. B. Moore & Co., the new 
tirm being Moore & Hubbard. 

In 1886 Moore & Hubbard organized at 
Buffalo, N. Y., a business under the name 
of Moore & Hubbard Drug Company, of 


which Mr. Hubbard was president. These 
houses continued until 1891, when the 
death of Mr. Moore caused another 


change, Mr, Hubbard purchasing the in- 
terest of the Moore estate and reorganiz- 
ing the business both in Syracuse and 
Buffalo, the Syracuse firm being con- 
ducted under the name of Charles Hub- 
bard, Son & Co., and the Buffalo, F. S 
Hubbard & Co. 

In 1897 it was deemed best to close the 
Buffalo store and the stock was taken to 
Syracuse, 

Mr, Hubbard always kept clear of poli- 
tics, although he was elected Alderman of 
the old Fifth Ward on a reform ticket 
and served in 1879 and 188), yet he has 
never been without a lively interest in 
municipal affairs. He was one of the six 
water commissicners who were so suc- 
cessful in bringing Skaneateles Lake 
water to the city of Syracuse. This ser- 
vice was the subject of an editorial in a 
local paper in which it was said:—‘Serv- 
ing without pay, and giving time, energy 
and thought to the securing of the best 
water ever piped into a city, he performed 
an unselfish service that is more lasting 
in results than all his years of toil in 
other lines’’—*Modestly, yet forcefully, 
Mr. Hubbard wielded his influence.’’ 

He was a director of the National Bank 
of Syracuse and also of the Syracuse 
Trust Company, a trustee of the Syracuse 
Savings Bank and a director of the Para- 
#xon Plaster Company. 

He was well known both among the 
wholesale and retail drug trade of the 
United States, and was for years an ac- 
tive worker in the association. He was 
an active worker in church circles and 
was president of the Board of Trustees of 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church. 

Mr. Hubbard was a man of genial char- 
acteristics, considerate of other people’s 
ideas and feelings and one whose etwas 
was frequently sought by others. In his 
home he was a devoted husband and 
father, 

On January 20, 1863, Mr. Hubbard mar- 
ried Miss Mary E. Brainard, of Troy. Be- 
sides his widow he is survived by two 
sons, Frank S. Hubbard, of Kansas City, 
Mo., and C. Henry Hubbard, of Syracuse; 
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by two dz sama Mrs. Frank C. Sargent 


and Miss laa I. Hubbard, of Syracuse; 
vy a brother, Willis Mubbard, of rlint, 
micn., and by a sister, Miss Martha HM. 


Hubbard, of Syracuse. 





CHARLES C. GOODWIN. 
1839-1906, 


Goodwin died on November 
in Lexington, mass., uiter 
a tong illness. ‘the end came unexpected- 
iy ac the last, thougn the serious hutuie 
ut his ulness nad been known to the Lam- 
uy 10r some time, 

Mr, Goodwin was a native of Lowell, 
Mass., where he was born february 1, 
issy. When he was ten years old his 1am- 
uy removed to Charleston and shortly 
utter to Lexington. Mis tather was George 
©. Goodwin, the well-Known wholesaie 
aruggist and tounder of tne nrm ot 
George C. Goodwin & Co., and for many 
years located in Hanover street, boston. 

Charles CC. Goodwin was graduated at 
the Lexington High School, ana eutered 
his tathers store when he was eignteen 
years old. He became the head of the 
urm upon the death of his fatner in 1sv9, 
and contmued to carry on tne business 
until the tormation of the Eastern wrug 
Company in 190, of which his house was 
a constituent part. He was made presi- 
dent of the new concern, and held that 
omee at the time of his death. He was 
elected vice-president of this association 
ut the meeting held in New York in Uc- 
tober, 1905, 

Mr. Goodwin never held any public of- 
fice, being one ot the most unassuming ot 
men. He was upright and honorabie in 
his business relations, genial and popular 
socially, and had hosts of triends every- 
where. He early joined the Masonic fra- 
ternity, and was a member of the Simon 
W. Kobinson Lodge, I’. A. M., Lexington; 
Menotomy Royal Arch Chapter, Aring- 
ton, and De Molay Commandery, Knignts 
‘Lemplar, Boston. He was also a member 
ot the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company. 

Mr. Goodwin was deeply interested in 
musical matters, being 4 member or the 
Old Boylston Singing Club, He was also 
a member of the Beethoven Orchestra of 
Lexington. He was very prominentty 
identined with the work of tne Hancock 
Congregational Church of Lexington, trom 
its organization. 

As one who knew Mr. 
valued his counsel and friendship the 
writer cannot refrain trom a _ hearttelt 
personal word. He was one of the kind 
ot men that you were proud to have call 
you by your irst name, and whose triend- 
ship you felt it an honor to possess. 

Mr. Goodwin married October, 1862, Alice 
Dodge Phelps, of Lexington, who sur- 
vives him, together with three children, 
George C. Goodwin, Mrs. Edward P. Mer- 
riam and Miss Alice BP. Goodwin, 


Charles C. 
27 at ms home 


Goodwin, and 





Ss. S. RICKLY. 
1819-1905. 
Mr. S. 8S. Rickly, vice-president of the 


Kauffman-Lattimer Company, d.ed at his 
residence in Columbus November 23 at the 
age of 87 years. Mr. Rickly was the pres- 
ident of the Capital City Bank and was 
actively connected with the business to 
within a tew months prior to his death, 
He has been a member and vice-president 
of the Kauffman-Lattimer Company since 
its incorporation. 

Mr. Rickly was born in Switzerland in 
1819. He landed in this country on the 
4th day of July, in 1834. He was one of a 
large family whose father died when Mr, 
Rickly was quite young. He not only 
helped support the family of younger 
children, but fitted himself for college and 
graduated from Marshall College, Mer- 
cersbburg, Pa. He was virtually the 
founder of Heidelburg College, later 
moved to Tiffin, Ohio, and was professor 
of Hebrew, Greek and ancient languages 
for a number of years in this college. He 
was a minister, and preached for a few 
years in the German Reformed denomina- 
tion. On account of loss of health he 
went into business, and engaged first in 
the milling business in Columbus, Ohio. 
A little later he opened a bank in the 
name of Rickly Brothers, which, after a 
number of years, became the Capital City 
Bank, a corporation, He was president of 
this bank until his death. He was also 
vice-president of the Kauffman-Lattimer 
Company from the time of its incorpora- 
tion to the time of his death. Mr. Rickly 
was a public-spirited man, taking an in- 
terest in all of the higher lines of the 
work of the city. He was one of the 
founders of the Columbus Board of Trade 
and one of its first presidents. Twenty- 
five years before his death Mr. Rickly be- 
came totally blind, but during all these 
years of blindness he never lost his in- 
terest in public matters, and continued 
as the active head of his bank as well as 
keeping his interest in the company of 
Kauffman-Lattimer Company. He was 
one of the most respected citizens of the 
elty. 





DR. HERMAN BEHRENS. 


1852-1905. 

Dr. Herman Behrens, president of the 
Behrens Drug Co., at Waco, Texas, died 
in that city Dec. 17, aged 54 years. He 
had been ill about a week, but was at- 
tacked with heart trouble and his death 
came unexpectedly, his ailments becoming 
complicated by pneumonia. 

Dr. Herman Behrens was born in 
Soehlde, one of the north provinces of 
Germany, Feb. 20, 1852. In his boyhood 
days he was noted for his energy, hon- 
esty, thrift and good humor, and these 
traits remained with him. When a mere 
boy he came to the new world and first 
ptouped at Memphis, Tenn., later coming 

’aris, Texas, where he engaged in the 
drug business and remained in Paris until 
1878, when he went to Waco, and has re- 


sided in that city since that time. He en- 
tered the retail drug business, the firm 
name being Behrens & Moser. In the 


course of a few years, however, this busi- 
ness was sold out and Dr. Behrens re- 
turned to Germany, where he remained 
for some time. Upon his return to Waco 
he engaged in the wholesale drug busi- 
ness, the firm name being Behrens & 
Castles, the junior member of the firm 
being John W. Castles. This business was 
a success from the start and grew rapid- 
ly. This firm continued until 1891, at 
which time the Behrens Drug Company 
was organized, Dr. Behrens being elected 


president, which position he has since 
held. During his residence in Waco, cov- 
ering a period of thirty years, Dr. Beh- 
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rens has always been foremost in all 
pubiic enterprises in tne city. He was one 
ot the moving spirits in tne Cotton 
ralace, wnich gave Waco a national repu- 
lauion, and a director ot the Auditorium, 
and president ot tne business Mens Ciup. 
ine ueceased was a Mason, a Knight of 
rythias and an Elk. He had occupiea 
every Chair in botn of the iatter organiza- 
tions and was a devoted member or a 
number of social ciubs. He led a very 
morat life and gave very freely to all 
cnuren and charitable institutions without 
oOslentation, 

Mr. Behrens’ wife and 
Mrs. Dr. Cnarles Bruhl, 
two brothers und one 


only daughter, 
an aged mother, 
sister in Germany, 


survive him, 
DR. JOHN FULENWIDER MILLER. 
1834-1906, 
On Jan. 9, Dr. John Fulenwider Miller, 


president o£ tne Goidsboro Drug Co., died 
at his home of heart trouble. He was 
apparently well up to a few moments be- 
fore his aeath ana had conversed with his 
son in regard to business matters during 
the evening, but died about 10.80 o'clock. 

Hie was greatly respected in his protes- 
sion and as a citizen and an earnest 
Christian character. He gave up the prac- 
tice of medicine to become superintendent 
of the Kastern Hospital for the Colored 
insane, and was heartily and conscien- 
tiously interested in this work. He loves 
his southland and served it as surgeon of 
the 34th North Carolina Regiment during 
the Civil War. 

Dr. Miller is survived by a son, a daug- 
ter and two grandchildren, 





DAVID HISCOX. 
1837-1906. 

David Hiscox, a well-known pharmaceu- 
tical chemist, ‘died at his home in Pat- 
chogue, L. be on Jan. 25. Mr. Hiscox was 
a native of New Jersey and was in his 
sixty-eighth year, and although for a few 
years past rather feeble, he was not con- 
lined to the house until about two months 
before his death. 

‘The deceased was educated in the New 
York Free Academy, and after leaving 
school managed his father’s business for 
a time. In 1s75 he organized the firm of 
Hiscox & Ceo., manufacturers of proprie- 
tary medicines, which he conducted in 
Long Island City until he removed to 
Patchogue in 1902, He was a member of 
the Association of Manufacturers and 
Dealers in Proprietary Articles. 


CORNELIUS P. DOHME. 
1839-1906. 


Cornelius P. Dohme, of Sharp & Dohme, 
Baltimore, died at his home in Baltimore 
on Feb. 17. Mr. Dohme had been suffering 
from rheumatic ailments for severai 
months which were supposed to have been 
traceable to tuberculosis. Mr. Dohme was 
sixty-seven years of age, and came to this 
country from Germany in 1852. 

Mr. Dohme was a native of Obernkir- 
chen, Germany and was born March 24, 
1839, ‘and was a few weeks short of being 
sixty-seven years of age. He went to 
Baltimore in 1852 and spent most all of his 
life here. For a number of years he was 
engaged in mercantile business, and in 
iss2 was admitted to the firm of Sharp & 
Dohme. He was superintendent of the pill 
department up to about. five years, 
when on account of ill health he gave up 
that position and looked after office mat- 
ters until a year ago. 


EDWARD T. DOBBINS. 
1906. 

Following a fall on the icy pavement in 
front of his late home in Philadelphia on 
Feb. 12, Edward Tonkin Dobbins, a mem- 
ber of the John Wyeth & Brother Com- 
pany, died on Feb. 17, at the University 
Hospital. In falling, ‘Mr. Dobbins broke 
one of his hip bones. 

Mr. Dobbins was one of the best known 
business men in Philadelphia. His con- 
nection with the Wyeth firm, of which he 
was second vice-president, began in 1866, 
and until recent years he took an active 
part in the conduct of the company. He 
was a member of the Union League and 
the Philadelphia Country Club. 

Mr. Dobbins was a bachelor, and at the 
time of his death resided with his only 
sister at 1808 South Rittenhouse square, 
Philadelphia. 

PETER ROSS LANCE, 
1838-1906. 


Perhaps no one was better known to the 
drug trade throughout the United States 
than Peter Ross Lance, who died at his 
home, Crescent Court, West One Hundred 
and Twenty- -seventh street and Claremont 
avenue, New York, on Sunday, Feb. 18, 
after a short iliness caused by an accident 
sustained in traveling. Mr. Lance was 
sixty-eight years of age. He was a man 
of the strictest integrity, of great dignity 
and commanded the respect and es 
esteem of all with whom he was breseee 
in contact, either in business or socia ly; 
He was born in Londonderry, Ohio, and 
commenced business at an early age with 
John D. Park & Co., Cincinnati, with 
whom he remained for’'several years, and 
then became associated with William R. 
Warner & Co., manufacturing chemists of 
Philadelphia, with whom he remained for 
a period covering over thirty years. 

Mr. Lance will be missed by a host of 
friends all over the country, for there are 
few men ‘who possess so pre-eminently the 
geniality, loyalty and generous considera- 
tion for others that were his marked char- 
acteristics. Mr. Lance leaves a widow 
who will receive sincere sympathy in her 
sorrow. 





NE GRASSELLI. 
1860-1906. 


Eugene Grasselli, vice-president and di- 
rector of the Grasselli Chemical pompan "S 
died at Albuquerque, N. M., March 
aged 46 years. 

Sasene Graselli was born Feb. 14, 1860, in 
Cincinnati, a son of the founder of the 
company that bears his name. In 1867 his 
family moved to Cleveland, which city 
was his home until his death. He was 
married, his wife dying six pene ago. He 
is survived by a son, Edward, and a 
daughter Lucretia. Two brothers are liv- 
ng, . Grasselli, president of the 
Grasselli Chemical Company at Cleveland, 
and A. A. Grasselli, of Kansas, and four 
sisters. 

Mr. Grasselli was intimately connected 
with the business and social life of Cleve- 
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a -land. He was, vice-president and director 
“ot tne Grasselfi Chemical Company, direc- 
tor of the Woodland Avenue Savings and 
frust Company and Broadway Savings 
and Trust Company and several other 
Cieveland corporations. He was a mem- 
ber of the Union Club and of the Cleve- 
land Yacht Clup. Aside from these ac- 
tivities, Mr. Grasselli has been weil known 
as a giver to charity, willingly lending his 
aid to the needy. ‘the great good done bj) 
him is uuknown to any but tne recipients 
of his bounty, as he nad a peculiar way 
of hiding his gifts. The charitable spirit 
Was pernaps his most distinguishing trait, 
and will make his loss keenly telt by 

many. 

As a last token of respect the works of 
the Grasselli Chemical Company through- 
out the country were idle from 2 o'clock 
to 3 o’clock March 26th, while the funeral 
services of the late Eugene Grasselli were 
being conducted. The general offices of 
the. company in New York were closed 
during the day. 

ARTHUR A. STILWELL. 
1855-1906. 

Arthur A, Stilwell, president of the A. 
A. Stilwell & Co., died at his residence in 
—. York on ‘Tuesday, March 2, aged 51 
yea 

Mr. “Stilwell was a native of New York 
and a son of the late United States Com- 
missioner Richard B, Stilwell. For thirty 
years he had been engaged in the essential 
oil business. He started his business 
career as a clerk with Daniels and Mc- 
Cotter, afterwards entering the eraploy of 
the firm of Dodge & Olcott Company, in 
1873, as junior cierk. He remained with 
that concern about eight years, when he 
resigned his position to take a partnership 
in the firm of J. J. Quetting & Co., shortly 
after the dissolution of the Horner & 
Quetting Company. Upon the death of 
Mr. Quetting some years later, Mr. Stil- 
well purchased his interest in the busi- 
ness, Which was continued under nis own 
hame until recently incorporated as the 
A. A. Stilwell & Co. Mr. Stilwell was also 
a director of the Kress & Owen Company 
and the Maiden Lane National Bank, and 
a member of the Harlem Club. He was 
most successful in his business career and 
honored by all of his business associates 
as a man of the highest integrity and 


honesty. 
Mr. Stilwell leaves a wife and four 
children. The funeral, which took place 


at his late residence was largely attended 
by friends in the drug and chemical 
trades and by members of the Drug and 
Chemical clubs, of which Mr, Stilwell was 
an honored member. 





Cc. LYONS. 
1849-1906. 


Mr. Jacob C. Lyons was born in Colum- 
bia, S. C., October 16, 1849, and was edu- 
cated in the Military ‘College of Columbia 
and the Citadel of Charleston, leaving 
there when he was fourteen to join the 
Confederate Army, in which he served 
during the war. In 1865 he came to New 
Orleans and entered the drug business and 
later became a member of the firm of I. 
L. Lyons & Co. On the retirement of his 
elder brother some fifteen years ago, Mr. 
Lyons assumed the management of the 
company, which he continued until his 
death, seeing it grow to one of the largest 
wholesale houses in the South, 

Mr. Lyons died after a short illness of 
pneumonia at his country home in Cov- 
ington, March 21. 

Mr. Lyons was one of those sturdy, solid 
men who build up business an push 
cities forward commercially. He devoted 
his life to his business and his home, 

Mr. Lyons is survived by his wife and 
two children, 

At a meeting of the Southern Drug Com- 
pany, held in New Orleans on the I7th 
of October, the following resolution was 
adopted :— 

‘“‘Whereas, Our friend, Mr. J. C. Lyons, has 
been removed by the hand of Divine Provi- 
dence from the scene of his activities and 
now rests at the close of a noble life, be it 

‘‘Resolved, By the Southern Drug Company 
that the purity of his life, his inspiring ex- 
ample, unswerving integrity and lofty business 
ideals have exerted a powerful uplifting influ- 
_— and endeared his memory to all who knew 

m 

‘“*Resolved, That we deeply deplore the great 
loss to the drug trade of the South; 

**Resolved, That the heartfelt sympathy of the 
members of this club be tendered to his family 
and his business associates, and that a copy 
of these resolutions be sent to them and entered 
upon the minutes.’’ 


J. 





FREDERICK ASCHENBACH. 
1838-1906. 


Frederick Aschenbach, of the firm of 
Aschenbach & Miller, died at his residence 


in Germantown, near Philadelphia, on 
March 26, aged sixty-eight years. 
Frederick Aschenbach Was born in 


Saxony, Germany. He came to this coun- 
try with his parents at quite an early 
age and received his education in the 
public schools of Philadelphia. He served 
apgreaticesip in the drug business 
with Lindsey, at the corner of 
Eleventh and Master streets. Afterwards 
he entered the employ of Henry O. 
Banks, at the corner of Fourth and Cal- 
lowhill streets. After having had chief 
charge of this establishment for several 
years, the new firm of Henry O. D. Banks 
& Co, was formed by the admission of 
Frederick Aschenbach and Adolph W. 
Miller, in May, 1862. About three years 
later ‘Mr. Banks withdrew from active 
business and the remaining partners asso- 
ciated themselves together under the title 
of Aschenbach & Miller. The old quarters 
becoming too narrow for the increasing 
business, the property at the corner of 
Third and Callowhill streets was pur- 
chased by the firm and the business re- 
moved to the new locality. At Mr. 
Aschenbach’s request the firm was incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of 
ennsylvania on November 1, 1905, under 
the title of Aschenbach and Miller, incor- 
porated, so that the business wili suffer 
no interruption. 

Mr. Aschenbach was interred at Ivy Hill 
Sameer Mount Airy, Philadelphia, on 
March with the ceremonies of the Ma- 
sonic fraternity, of which Mr. Aschen- 
bach had been a member for his entire 
business career. He is survived by a 
ye. one daughter and six grandehil. 

ren 





JAMES C. WARE. 
1858-1906. 


On April 14, Mr. James C. Ware, of 
Montgomery, ‘Ala., died in Birmingham 
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of the same State. He had been in failing 
health for some two months, 

Mr, Ware was best known through the 
business interests of Montgomery, and 
being a native of Alabama was well 
known throughout the State. He was 
vice-president of the Durr Drug Company, 
and had been in the drug business all 
through his business life, partly in Selma 
and for the last fifteen years in Mont- 
gomery, and was regarded as one of the 
foremost men in the State in that line. 

His success was due largely to his ex- 
ceptional personality, even temperament 
and adherence to principle. 

He leaves a widow and two daughters. 
Mr. Ware was a member of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Montgomery. 





ALBERT LUCAS. 
1863-1906. 


Albert Lucas, son of and trustee under 
the will of the late John Lucas, of John 
Lucas & Co., died at his home, 329 South 
Eighteenth street, Philadelphia, April 10. 
He was born November 22, 1863, at the 
family mansion, in the village of Gibbs- 
boro, N. J., connected with the manufac- 
turing estate of the firm. Here he early 
showed an intense interest in nature 
which the surrounding country afforded 
ample opportunity to develop. Being of 
studious habits, he was prepared for col- 
lege at the Friends’ Central School, in 
Philadelphia, from which he entered the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Univer- 
sity, graduating in 1884, with honors. 
Having in the meantime decided upon 
entering the service of the firm as chem- 
ical expert, he pursued his further studies 
in Europe, spending the years 1884 to 1886 
in the chemical departments of Strass- 
burg and Berlin Universities, Germany. 
On his return to the United States he at 
once turned his attention to the products 
of John Lucas & Co., in his chosen field, 
until 1896, when he assumed the active 
management in connection with his 
cousin, A, J, Lucas, and brother, H. 8S. 
Lucas, of the manufacturing end of the 
business, and later, on the decease of 
John Lucas, became joint trustee with 
his uncle, William H. Lucas, of the 
estate. 

He was married in 1893 to Miss Elizabeth 
Cc. Oat. He is survived by his widow and 
one son, Albert H. The circumstances 
attending his sickness were peculiarly 
sad, his youngest son, Rodman, having 
been buried less than three weeks before 
his father. Enjoying fairly robust health, 
Albert Lucas, through his native energy, 
seemed to resist the first approach of the 
thalady, which, despite his activity, was 
fast becoming chronic, which rapidly de- 
veloped into pneumonia, the crisis of 
which he passed, but was left too weak to 
recover. 

Albert Lucas, if it were possible, im- 
proved upon the geniality of which, his 
father was such a conspicuous example. 
No one case came within the sphere of 
his courteous personality without recogniz- 
ing his kindly influence. He possessed to 
a remarkable degree the element of versa- 
tility and to his ability in the grasp of 
details and originality, the firm owes 
much of its business success. 

He was the rector’s warden of the 
Church of St. John in the Wilderness, 
Gibbsboro, N. J., and a member of the 
Art Club, Philadelphia, and the Bache- 
lor’s Barge Club, Philadelphia. 


JAMES BAILY. 
1831-1906. 

Another one of the old-time druggists of 
the city of Baltimore passed away in 
James Baily, head of the wholesale drug 
firm of James Baily & Son, South Hanover 
street, who died Wednesday, May 2. He 
was born seventy-five years ago, and nat- 


uray groves to the drug business, in 
mc is father had been engaged since 


His first connection was with Thomas 
Y, Canby, afterward of Canby, Gilpin & 
Co. In 1854 he formed the firm of Gilpin & 
Baily. After some years he engaged in 
another line of business, but in 1866 he 
returned to his first love and the firm of 
James Baily & Son was formed. 

Their place was destroyed in the great 
fire two years ago, and when the ware- 
houses in South Hanover street were re- 
built James Baily & Son took one of them. 

Mr. Baily was highly esteemed for his 
integrity, elevated principles and lovable 
disposition. He devoted himself closely 
to business and to his family and had few 
outside affiliations. He is survived by a 
widow and a son, R. G. Frank Baily, now 
head of the firm, and a daughter, Miss 
Emily B. Baily. 


LOUIS BLUMAUER. 
1856-1906. 


Louis Blumauer, president of the Blu- 

mauer-Frank Drug Company, died_Fri- 
day, May 4, at 7. é: m., at the Hotel 
Portland, Portland, Ore. His death was 
not entirely unexpected, as he had been 
suffering from a complication of diseases 
for the st three years. Only about ten 
days before his death he was able to go 
to his office, 
*In his death Portland loses one of its 
most highly respected and public-spirited 
citizens and most able business men. He 
gave uperalty to practically all charitable 
enterprises, but was averse to notoriety, 
and many of his kind acts were never 
made public. 

He was well known in the drug trade of 
the United States and all of his business 
transactions were characterized by a high 
sense of integrity, and both in a social 
and a business way he made hundreds of 
very dear friends, who will greatly mourn 
his death. 

He was the founder of the Blumauer- 
Frank Drug Co., which is one of the 
largest wholesale drug houses on the Pa- 
cific Coast. He had been president of the 
company ever since it was first organized. 
His most intimate friends say that his 
close and unremitting application to_busi- 
ness had much to do with his death. 
When he was able he was always found 
at his office during business hours and 
seldom took vacations. 

Mr. Blumauer is survived by his wife, 
who was formerly Dr. Frances Murray. 
Mrs. Blumauer’s knowledge of medicine 
did much to lengthen the life of her hus- 
band. His friends say that without her 
eareful nursing he would have passed 
away long before this. Mr. Blumauer 
was verv successful in his business deal- 
ings and leaves his widow well provided 
for. Besides his wife he leaves a father, 


Simon Blumauer, and brothers, Solomon, 
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Philip and Moses, and a sister, Mrs. Levy 
May 


Louis Blumauer was a native of Port- 
land and had always made his home here, 
fie was born in Portiand, February 1, 1866. 
He was first educated in the Portland 
public schools and graduated from a 
grammar school conducted by the late 
Bishop Morris. In 1876 he graduated from 
the New York Coliege of Pharmacy, and 
upon his return to Portland learned the 
practical end of the retail drug business 
in the store of Charles Woodard. In 1877 
he engaged in business for himself, open- 
ing a retail drug store in First street, 
between Morrison and Yamhill streets. In 
1s84 he founded and organized the Blu- 
mauer-Frank Drug Company, with M. E. 
Frank and his brother, Philip Blumauer. 





CARLETON B, ZEILIN. 
1866-1906. 

Carleton B. Zeilin, president and treas- 
urer of the chemical firm of J. H. Zeilin 
& Co., Philadelphia, died in that city on 
May 7, on the fortieth anniversary of 
his birth. He was one of the most widely 


Known athletes and business men of 
Philadelphia. 
He was taken ill suddenly Saturday, 


May 5, at the ground sof the Philadelphia 
Country Club, Just as he was commencing 
to practice polo. Although he did not 
appear in a dangerous condition, his phy- 
sician had him removed immediately to 
the Bryn Mawr Hospital. His condition 
improved rapidly up to 10.30 o’clock a, m. 
(May 7), when a ciot of blood formed in 
his head, causing paralysis of the entire 
left side, and he died ten minutes before 
noon. Mr. Zeilin was unmarried, and for 
the last few years has been living at the 
Merion Cricket Club. He was noted as a 
polo player, being captain of the Philadel- 
phia Country Club team. He graduated 
from the University of Pennsyivania in 
1888 and was a member of the Merion and 
Germantown Cricket Clubs, Philadelphia 
Country Club, Bryn Mawr Polo Club, 
University Club, Radnor Hunt and others. 





He was a member of St. Peter’s Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. 
HENRY D. RIDGELY. 
1868-1906. 


Henry Davenport Ridgely, secretary of 
Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., died at 
a sanitarium in Biloxi, Miss., after an ill- 
ness of several months, on May 30, aged 
38 years. 

Mr. Ridgely was born at Davenport, Ia., 

and when very young removed with his 
arents to Lexington, Ky. He went to 
ndianapolis in 1883, a boy 15 years old, 
and began work with Eli Lilly & Co. He 
afterwards was graduated from the phar 
maceutical department of Purdue Univer- 
suy and then took service with James H. 
Robinson, of Memphis, in the largest re- 
tail store in the South. Later he went to 
Harrodsburg, Ky., where he married Miss 
lay Kile, and he subsequently returned to 
Indianapolis to resume work with Eli 
Lilly & Co. In this house he became su- 
perintendent of laboratories and later sec- 
retary of the company. He went to Biloxi 
in February, accompanied by his wife and 
two children and a sister. 

He was a member of Christ Episcopal 
Church and of the Ancient Accepted Scot- 
tish Rite Masons. He had a wide ac- 
guaintance and knew almost every phar- 
macist in Indiana. He was of a genial 
disposition and had in a high degree the 
faculty of making friends. 


OTHO O. OWENS. 
1849-1906. 

Mr. Otho O. Owens was born March Ul, 
1849; died June 5, 1996. The place of birth 
was Fredericksburg, Va. He started in 
the drug business with Purcell-Ladd & 
Company, and traveled for them for sev- 
eral years. In 1882 he organized the firm 
of Owens & Minor, which was afterwards 
succeeded by the Owens & Minor Drug 
Company, Limited. Mr, Owens being 
elected president, which office he held 
until the time of his death. 

Mr. Owens had a fine business quality, 
and, although not given to social pleas- 
ures, he had a genial nature and a keen 
sense of humor. 

He was a director of the Savings Bank 
of Richmond. Mr. Owens leaves a widow 
but no children. 





JOSEPH LEEMING. 
1869-1906. 
Joseph Leeming, for many years secre- 
tary of the Proprietary Association of 
America, died at his late home in Summit, 


N. J., on June 21, at the age of 37 years. 
Less than two years ago Mr. Leeming, 
who had previously enjoyed excellent 


health, became afflicted with tuberculosis 
of the larynx and moved at once with his 
family to Colorado Springs, where he 
seemed to steadily improve to such an ex- 
tent that his physician sanctioned his re- 
turning home last spring. Consequently 
he brought his family East early in May 
and took up his residence in Summit, N. 
J. The disease took a sudden turn for the 
worse a week ago and he failed rapidly 
until the end. 

Mr. Leeming was born in Montreal in 
1869 and came with his father to New 
York when a boy. At the age of 14 he 
entered the drug business In the service 
of the old firm of Lazell, March and Gard- 
ner, and three years later entered the em- 
ploy of his father who did business as an 
importer of drug specialties under the 
firm name of Thomas Leeming & Co. 
When twenty-one years old he was ad- 
mitted to partnership. Mr. Leeming and 
his brother Thomas, on the death of their 
father, succeeded to the business of 
Thomas Leeming & Co., who had been for 
many years agents for Nestle’s Food in 
this country. In 1900, when Henri Nestle, 
of Vevy, Switzerland, decided to establish 
a branch house in the United States, Mr. 
Leeming and his brother Thomas were 
made managers of the American branch. 

The intelligence of his death was re- 
ceived with sincere sorrow by the large 
number of manufacturers of proprietary 
medicines to whom he was personally 
known, through his long term of service 
as secretary of the Proprietary Associa- 
tion of America, an office to which he was 
elected in 1891, at the early age of 22, and 
which he filled most acceptably for more 
than twelve years, when he was compelled 
to resign on account of his failing health. 

The relations of Mr. Leeming to the as- 
sociation were such that upon his retire- 
ment the officers and members of the 
Executive Committee presented him with 











a handsome silver loving cup as a token 
of their esteem and friendsmp and in ap- 
Preciation of his faitntul and efficient 
Services as secretary. Mr. Leeming was 
for a time treasurer of tne Association of 
American Advertisers and was a member 
of the Canadian Proprietary Association, 
He was also a member of the Spnynx, the 
Saimagundi, the Nassau County, Montauk 
and the Hardware clubs. He was aiso a 
member or the Sixth Avenue Baptist 
Church of Brooklyn. 

Mr. Leeming was a gentleman of charm- 
ing presence, an artist of no mean ability, 
having painted several pictures which at- 
tracted considerable attention in art cir- 
cres and an ardent sportsman, having 
many trophies of his hunting trips in New 
Brunswick and the Eastern Provinces. 





HERMANN T. FRITZSCHE. 
1843-1906. 

Hermann T. Fritzsche, senior member of 
the firm of Schimmel & Company, Miltitz 
(Leipzig), Germany, and Fritzsche Broth- 
ers, New York, died on Tuesday, June 24, 
at Marienbad, Bohemia, where he had 
gone in the hope of recovering his heaitn, 
which had been undermined by years of 
too clese application to work. The fun- 
eral was al weipzig the folowing Satur- 
aay, on which day the New York offices 
remained ciosed. The surviving partners 
in the firm of Schimmel & Company, are 
tne brother of the deceased, Ernest T. 
and his son, Karl A. Fritzscne, who, to- 
gether with Karl Bricker, resident part- 
ner, are the surviving members of the 
firm of Fritzsche Brotners, New York. 

Mr. Fritzsche was 63 years old and be- 
longed to that class of German industrial 
pioneers of the type of Krupp, the man 
who made Germany the great industrial 
power she is to-day. After having served 
his apprenticeship in the wholesale drug 
business and having been given an op- 
portunity to study business methods in 
france and England, Mr. Fritzsche en- 
tered the business of his father, whom, 
with his brothers, he succeeded. He was 
the soul of the enterprise which under his 
management has taken its place among 
the world’s model industrial establish- 
ments, He was an unostentatious, hard 
worker, and cared nothing for social 
picasures or political honors. But under- 
neath the prosaic shell of the business 
man, there beat a warm heart for toiling 
mankind. Every moment that he could 
spare from the conduct of his own busi 
ness affairs, was devoted to the bettering 
of the condition of the working man. He 
erected dwelling houses for the employes 
ot Schimmel & Company, which are 
models of their kind, and his influence 
was at all times exercised to bring other 
manufacturers to provide homes for their 
employes. 

He was also instrumental in furthering 
regulations tor tne care of the German 
workers in old age, want or sickness. 

In just recognition of his services for 
the industrial welfare of his country, the 
King of Saxony created Mr. Fritzsche a 
privy commercial councillor. 

Having been one of the founders of the 
firm of Fritzsche Brothers, New York, the 
deceased always took a deep interest in 
American affairs. He visited this country 
regularly, the last time six years ago, and 
had many friends in New _ York, In 
the death-of Hermann T. Fritzsche the 
trade may well mourn the loss of one who 
has contributed largely to the respect 
which it enjoys. 





BRANDRETH. 
1860-1906. 

General Ralph Brandreth, vice-president 
and general manager of the Allcock Man- 
ufacturing Company, died in June. He 
was 46 years of age and was born in Os- 
sining, N. Y. He was prominent In public 
affairs and was commissioned a brigadier- 
general on the staff of David B. Hill, 
when the latter was Governor of the State. 
He was a member of the Proprietary As- 
sociation of America and of other organ- 
izations. 


RALPH 





WILLIAM A. LUCAS. 
1833-1906. 

William H. Lucas died at Atlantic City, 
N. _ Sunday morning, July 1. He was a 
familiar figure in the paint manufacturing 
industry of Philadelphia, and widely 
known throughout the United States, in 
eonnection with the firm of John Lucas & 
Co.. of which he had been the active or 
selling end for many years, or until his 
retirement in 1878, and while he ceased 
to be a tnember of the firm at that time, 
he has devoted his subsequent years to 
the financial department of their grow- 
ing business, and more recently, on the 
decease of Mr. John Lucas, became one 
of the trustees of the latter estate. 

William H,. Lucas was born at Stone, 
Staffordshire, England, April 12, 1833, an 
at the time of his decease was in his sev- 
enty-third year. He had joined and 
become partner with his brother in 1857, 
the combination proving a most happy 
and successful one, for while there were 
marked differences in the characteristics 
of the two men, their dissimilar natures, 
in view of one devoting himself exclu- 
sively to manufacturing, with the other 
at the head of the administrative and 
selling end, served an excellent purpose, 
stimulating the greatest harmony of inter- 
est which continued through the whole 
business career of both. 

William H. Lucas may be best described 
as an ultra conservative with an inflexible 
not only to maintain his indi- 


purpose, 

vigual integrity, but that also of the firm, 
making all his transactions as either 
buyer or seller a matter of the closest 


scrutiny, so that in no sense could there 
be a question of his sincerity; at the same 
time he possessed that pleasing person- 
ality so characteristic of all the members 
of this large family, which has ever 
marked them as true gentlemen, kind, 
generous, not impulsive, with high qual- 
ities of both mind and heart, ever ready 
to sink his own preferences and to pro- 
mote peace, whether it were business, 
social or in other of life’s 
activities. 

Mr. Lucas not only found the time, but 
gave careful attention to various Phila- 
delphia charities with which he was con- 
nected, among others the Society for the 
Relief of the Poor, the St. George’s So- 
ciety, also as vestryman of the Grace 
P. &. Church. Through his devotion to 
every duty assigned him he was fre- 
quently called upon to serve as director 
in financial organizations, and at the time 
of his decease was a director of the 
Girard National Bank institution 


any sphere 
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founded by Stephen Girard), United Se- 

curity Trust Company, also a member of 

rae Union League and Manufacturers’ 
ub. 

Mr. Lucas is survived by his widow and 
one son, William W. Lucas, and one 
daughter, the wife of C. M. Betts. 

Under the will of Jonn Lucas, the trus- 
teeship is continued with his sons, Wil- 
liam E. and Harry Spencer Lucas, who 
have been connected with the business for 
many years, and also under the same 
management in other respects. 





JAMES F. DRUMMOND. 
1824-1906. 

With the death of James F. Drummond, 
there passed away one of the oldest and 
most prominent paint men in the city of 
New York, having been for fifty years a 
manufacturing partner with F. W. Devoe 
in the concern of F. W. Devoe and C. T. 
Raynolds Company, of New York. His 
death occurred at his home, No. 436 West 
Twenty-second street, on July 10, at the 
age of eighty-two. 

Mr. Drummond was born in Boston and 
in early lifé was a chemist and manager 
of the Roxbury Chemical Works. He came 
to New_York in 1856 and joined the old 
firm of Raynolds, Devoe and Pratt which, 
in 1864 was changed to F. W. Devoe & Co., 
and in 1893 to F. W. Devoe and C. T. Ray- 
nolds Company, and with it he remained 
until his death, 

On Anri) 1, vf this year, Mr. Drummond 
completed his fiftieth year of connection 
with the firm of F. W. Devoe and C. T. 
Raynolds, having entered the service of 
Raynolds, Devoe & Co., on April 1, 1856. 
The event of the fiftieth anniversary of Mr 
Drummond's faithful services to the firm 
was celebrated on April 1 of this year, when 
the members of the firm, his associates 
and the employes in the various depart- 
ments took occasion to commemorate the 
day by holding a reception. The officers 
and directors of the firm presented Mr. 
Drummond with a handsome silver loving 
cup with suitable inscriptions given in 
commemoration of his fifty years of ser- 
vice. A further token of regard was pre- 
sented by the employes of the company in 
the form of 1 copper tray (made from 850 
copper cents), one cent contributed by 
each employe, with inscriptions of con 
gratulations, etc., suitable for the event. 
The employes of the Horatio street fac- 
tory tendered Mr. Drummond a gold 
medal as a token of their esteem. 

Mr. Drummond married Sarah Wyman 
of Boston, in 1853, whom he survived by 
onty a month. He leaves two sons and a 
daughter, 





HENRY K. WAMPOLE. 
1849-1906. 


On September 13 Mr. Henry K. Wam- 
pole, of the firm of Henry K. Wampole 
& Co., died suddenly. 

Mr. Wampole was born in 1849 and is 
survived by his widow, two sons and a 
daughter. Connected with few, if any or- 
ganizations of any kind, he devoted him- 
self entirely to his business. 





CHARLES C. MILLER. 
1858-1906. 
Charles Carleton Miller died of heart 
disease at his residence, in Burlington, 


Vt., October 3, aged forty-eight years. 

Mr. Miller was a native of Burlington, 
Vt., having been born there November 238, 
1858. He was one of six children born to 
David Miller, a native of Canada, and 
Ellen O'Connell Miller, who was born in 
Bristol. Graduating from the Burlington 
High School in the class of 1876, he was 
for a few years bookkeeper for the Bur- 
lington Shirt Company. Later he accept- 
ed a position as cashier and bookkeeper 
for Wells, Richardson & Co., with which 
firm he remained until 1892, when he be- 
came one of the organizers of the Bur- 
lington Drug Company, acting first as its 
secretary and treasurer and later taking 
the position of vice president and treas- 
urer, which he held at the time of his 
death. In 1900 he was elected to the State 
Legislature by a majority of 497. While 
in the Legislature, he served on the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and on the 
Educational Committee. 

Mr. Miller is survived by a widow, Mrs, 
Katherine Jane Stannard Miller; two sis- 
ters, Mrs. C. C. Barker and Mrs. Kate P. 
Miller, and a brother, John Miller. 





In addition your committee recommend 
that space be set apart in proceedings of 
this association for the printing of the 
memorials to deceased members, 

Charles W. Whittlesey, 
Chairman, 

President Hall:—Has any member 
anything to say in connection with this 
report at this time? If not,*the report 
will be referred to the Board of Con- 
trol. The report is so referred, 

Mr, John N. Carey:—I request that 
the reading of the report of the Pro- 
prietary Committee may be made a 
special order of business for Wednes- 
day morning after Dr, True has ad- 
dressed the convention. 

(Motion seconded and carried.) 

M. N. Kline:—I move that the report 
of the Committee on Suits follow im- 
mediately after the presentation of the 
report of the Proprietary Commitee, 

(Motion seconded and carried.) 

E. W. Taylor, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements:—lI wish to an- 
nounce that the members who are going 
to the Congressional Library this even- 
ing with their ladies can go in parties 
to suit themselves, but should not leave 
the hotel later than eight o'clock, as 
the library closes at ten o’clock. 

President Hall:—We will now have 
the report of the Committee on Paints. 
Oils and Glass, which has been sub- 
mitted by Mr. A. R. Olney, acting 
chairman. 

The rescretary read the report. 


Report of Committee on 
Oils and Glass, 


To the National Wholesale 

Association: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen:-—-It is a 
difficult task to prepare an interesting re- 
port on a branch of our business that af- 
fords a margin of profit so narrow at all 
times as to be unsatisfactory to nearly 
every jobber and your committee has, 


Paints, 


Druggists’ 
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77 we 
Humphreys’ Seventy- Humphreys’ Seventy- 
Seven Cures Colds and Seven Cures Grip and 


GRIP COLDS 


The season’s advertising of Dr. Humphrey’s “Seventy-Seven” for Grip 
and Colds has been successfully launched and gratifying results are 
already assured. As this is a remedy for acute disease please keep a 


good stock on hand. 
WARNING AGAINST COUNTERFEITS 


During the past season several lots of counterfeit ‘‘77” have been found 
and the sales stopped, thanks to some of our good, square friends in the 


Trade. 
The counterfeit “77” is a remarkably good imitation of the genuine arti- 


cle and dealers are often deceived. 

We cannot impress too strongly upon the trade that our prices and dis- 
counts are uniform and we do not give window displays or bonuses, nor 
do we give goods for advertising or extra discounts for export. There can 
be no deviation in prices. If Humphreys’ Specifics are offered under price 
they arein all probability counterfeits or imitation goods, and we will in no 
case exchange them for genuine goods; we hereby warn dealers that we 
will prosecute all persons selling or offering for sale such goods. 

In case of doubt submit samples to us. 


HUMPHREYS’ HOMEO. MED. CO. 
Cor. William and John Sts., New York 


Berlin Aniline Works 


213-215 Water Street, NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. CINCINNATI, O. 


ANILINE AND ALIZARINE COLORS 
Coal Tar Products Synthetic Odors 


Chloride of Zinc, 98-99 % | 


Oil of Myrbane Pyrogallic Acid 
Aniline Salt Aniline Oil 
VEGETABLE COLORS, GUARANTEED PURE 


Samples and further particulars on application 
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therefore, endeavored to treat the subject 
as briefly as possible. For many years 
committees appointed to report on the 
Paint, Oil and Glass situation have urged 
the members of this Association to adopt 
measures whereby the jobber might real- 
ize a fair margin of profit on these com- 
modities, but the jobbing trade as a whole 
has not profited by these recommenda- 
tions, and those jobbers who have received 
any profits of consequence in handling 
nese items, have reaped them largely 
through superior forasight in successful 
speculation, 

As compared with other years conditions 
during 1906 have been fairly satisfactory, 
but this must be largely credited to the 
era of prosperity and consequent activity 
in the building trades whtfch has followed 
two splendid crop years, a great increase 
in our export trade and the general pros- 
perity which our country has experienced. 
As the crop of 1906 breaks all previous 
records, while prices on all commodities 
continues to range higher and labor finds 
ready employment in all lines at satis- 
factory wages, it is safe to predict that 
the coming year will witness a still great- 
er activity in building and that in conse- 
quence the demand for the commodities 
under consideration will show a still 
greater increase, to the advantage of the 
manufacturers and to labor. If the job- 
bers do not profit by this increase the 
fault lies largely with them. 

PAINT. 

‘rhe past year has been exceedingly ac- 
tive in the paint products, the demand ex- 
cellent, and taking the year as a whole, 
it should represent a record breaker as to 
volume of business. 

WINDOW GLASS. 

On account of the late start of window 
glass factories last fall the output during 
ihe past fire was materially curtailed and 
an over-production avoided. There has 
been a heavy demand for window glass 
during the past year, and it appears at 
this time that the manufacturers will 
start operations with only normal stock 
for this time of the year in the hands of 
jobbers and holders of glass generally. 
he catastrophe in California early this 
yeur aided materially in reducing stocks 
on account of the heavy demand from 
that section. At the present time the 
indications are that a general start of 
window glass factories will not be made 
before October ist, and perhaps October 
lsth. In this event, certain sizes should 
be scarce and higher prices will natural- 
ly prevail. It is probable that manufac- 
turers will concede to labor an advance 
over last year’s scale, which will tend to 
advance the price of window glass for 
next season. 

PLATE GLASS. 

The demand for plate glass during the 
past year has been greatly in excess of 
any previous year. This is probably due 
to two reasons: 

First: A greater amount of building. 

Second: The low price of this product, 

The advance made by manufacturers in 
January of this year has been well main- 
tained, and conditions both from. the 
standpoint of manufacturer and jobber 
have been fairly satisfactory this year. 
‘The demand for plate glass in the smaller 
sizes, ten square feet and under, has been 
nothing short of remarkable, and it has 
been necessary to make an advance on 
plate glass in these sizes. It has been 
almost impossible for manufacturers, as 
a whole, to supply the demand in these 
smaller sizes. 

As to the future of the market, it seems 
wise for the jobbers to get together, 
take advantage of these conditions, and 
get a larger margin of profit, and the 
profit to which they are entitled on this 
business. We strongly urge action in this 
direction, Respectfully submitted, 

A. R. Olney, Acting Chairman. 


WHITE LEAD AND MIXED PAINTS. 


The price of White Lead in Oil has not 
been advanced as rapidly as the price 
of Pig Lead during the past year, but 
the corroders have shown more of a dis- 
position to get the full advance on Dry 
White Lead, which has thrown an extra 
burden on Mixed Paint manufacturers, 
Several months ago there was a material 
advance in Dry Lead and no advance in 
Lead in Oil. A number of the leading 
brands of Mixed Paint were advanced five 
cents per gallon during the past year. 
The recent advance of $10.00 per ton in 
Zine Oxide, plus the last advance in Dry 
White Lead, may bring a further advance 
in Mixed Paints. 

LINSEED OIL. 

It is estimated that over seven million 
bushels of the 1905 flaxseed has been, or 
will be, exported. This will largely re- 
lieve this country of its old surplus. The 
1906 crop, however, promises to also yield 
some surplus, for which, it is believed, 
Europe will furnish a market. The prob- 
ability of somewhat lower prices on Lin- 
seed Oil is indicated for the immediate 
future, but it would not be surprising to 
see a higher level of prices during the 
coming spring months. The practice of 
selling smal! lots of Linseed Oil for fu- 
ture delivery has been found quite un- 
satisfactory by the jobbing trade gen- 
erally, and it is a practice that should be 
discontinued, in the opinion of your com- 
mittee. 

An effort should be made to secure a 
greater margin of profit on the staple 
paint commodities, inseed Oil, Turpen- 
tine and White Lead. These items repre- 
sent a large investment to all jobbers, 
and as a general rule are handled on 
a ruinously narrow margin. In some sec- 
tions of the country, this condition has 
been remedied and these commodities are 
being sold on a fairly satisfactory mar- 
gin of profit. 

President Hall:—If there is no discus- 
sion the report will be referred to the 
Board of Control. It is so referred. 

The next order of business is the 
report of the Committee on Relations of 
Local Associations, City and Interstate, 
Mr. Charles 8S, Martin, of Nashville. 
Tenn., chairman, 

Mr. Martin read 
port:— 

Report of Committee on Relations 
with Local Associations, City and 





the following re- 


Interstate. 
Mr President and Members of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion:— 


In accordance with the suggestions and 
recommendations eloquently and _ force- 
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fully made by former committees and in- 
dovsed py this association, almost the en- 
tire United States is now covered by local 
associations, there being some fourteen 
or more active clubs or exchanges in ex- 
istence, each acting independently of tne 
other, yet all with the one aim and object 
ot bringing about more cordial relation- 
snips between competitors, the elimina- 
tuuon of unbusinesslike and unjust meth- 
ods and the moral as well as the material 
advancement of the wholesale drug busi- 
ness, 

The New England Drug Exchange, the 
O. K. Il. & M. Drug Club, the J. 8S. C, 
ot the Missouri Valley, the Mississippi 
Valley Drug Club, the Pacific Drug bx- 
change, the Philadelphia Drug Exchange, 
the Western Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation and others of the olaer organiza- 
tions continue to report splendid work, 
while the younger associations, such as 
the Ohio Valley Drug Club, the Virginia 
Drug Club, the Lone Star Drug Club, the 
Metropolitan Drug Club, the Northwest- 
ern Drug Mxchange, the South Atlantic 
Drug Club and the Southern Drug Club 
have talien into line and show most 
gratifying results of active and enthusi- 
astic effort. 

The following excerpts from recent re- 
ports ot officers, in reply to our inquiries, 
are indicative of present conditions which 
generally prevail in these associations. 
Une secretary writes as tollows:— 

The last year has been very successful with 
us, and we flatter ourselves our exchange has 
been of great benefit to all the jobbers inter- 
ested. 

Another writes:— 

Our association has been working hand in 
hand, and by our united efforts many things 
have been accomplished that are proving very 
beneficial to the jobbing interests, and by con- 
tinued perseverance aiong the proper lines I 


believe we will continue to advance as we 
have been since the beginning of the local 
club. 


From a former. storm center the presi- 
dent of the local club writes as follows:— 

Every member seems to have a much better 
opinion of one another than formerly existed. 
A number of abuses have been abolished and 
there is a feeling of faith that is a pleasure 
to see. The future, we believe, will be still 
more encouraging from the disposition shown 
on every hand. 

Another secretary writes as follows:— 

For our association 1 would say that we are 
stronger than ever and stand together closer. 
A spirit of good fellowship and confidence p.e- 
vails, and during the short time that I have 
been in office 1 have found a ready and gen- 
erous responee to any suggestion made. 

The time has long since passed when 
the value and benefits of association 
work require any arguments or remarks 
trom this committee. The splendid suc- 
cess of our National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association, as evidenced by the 
history of its continued progress towards 
high ideals, its exalted stand taken in all 
commercial questions of national impor- 
tance and by this august gathering of 
men from all parts of the common coun- 
try, who, although active in their compe- 
tition, yet have a friendly word anc a 
hearty grasp of the hand for each other, 
is conclusive proof that harmony is bet- 
ter than discord, that peace is better than 
war and that co-operation along lines of 
mutual interest is better than ruinous, 
senseless strife in competition. 

In these local organizations the social 


side is not neglected, but, on the other 
hand, emphasized. Frequent meetings 
bring the members to know each other 


better, to Know and understand their pe- 
culiarities and beget confidence, which, 
after all is said, must be acknowledged to 
be the basis of all commercial success 
and the source of the strength of all as- 
sociation work. 

The local organization, however, is not 
only expedient, not only desirable, not 
only social, Dut has become a necessity. 
The ever-changing problems that confront 
the drug jobber of to-day call forth the 
united efforts and combined wisdom of 
wholesale druggists in any locality, and 
trequently action must be taken promptly 
aus well as wisely. 

The relations of jobbers to each other 
is the old, old story of “loving your 
neighbor as yourself,’’ and frequently so- 
cial meetings and conferences suggest of 
themselves the methods of exemplifying 
this rule. iS 

In the relations of the jobber to the 
manufacturer it is the part of the work 
of our local associations to gather sta- 
tistics as to the actual cost of the con- 
duct of the wholesale drug business in a 
locality and to individually, as members, 
and collectively, as an association, ask of 
manufacturers a margin of profit com- 
mensurate with such cost and service 
rendered, Be it said to their credit, that 
when approached in this spirit of fair- 
ness and justice, a large number of man- 
ufacturers whose terms and discounts had 
been heretofore unremunerative, have 
made satisfactory concessions. Where 
manufacturers’ terms and discounts are 
remunerative and when they accord 
wholesale distributors a “‘square deal,” it 
is the duty of the members of a local 
association to disseminate this informa- 
tion and to urge active co-operation in 
order that such manufacturers may reap 
the full benefit of their advertising in that 
locality. On the contrary, where manu- 
facturers do not in their terms and dis- 
count allow the jobber a margin over and 
above the actual cost of distribution, or 
prefer to act as their own distributors to 
the retail trade, regardless of ample rep- 
resentation by wholesale dealers, tt is the 
part of the local association to ascertain 
the facts in each case in order that its 
members may know that their services 
are not valued at their worth and each 
for himself may take such action as the 
circumstances might justify and admit. 

In the relations of the jobber to the re- 
tail trade, many questions of prime im- 
portance arise in this our day which find 
the retail trade thoroughly organized, and 
yet frequently in localities ignorant or 
unmindful of the great principles and 
prime objects of their organization. It 
is the part of the local association, 
through its individual membership, by 
correspondence, by affiliation, and by the 
medium of traveling salesmen, to encour- 
age mutual understanding between job- 
bers and retailers looking to the highest 
and most permanent good of the whole- 
sale and retail drug business without en- 
croachment on the rights of each other. 

Probably the most perplexing question 
that confronts local associations, and one 
that is the greatest strain upon the confi- 
dence of members in each other, is not 
the number nor the efficiency, but the 
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control, of traveling salesmen. It was 
truthtully said, in a former report, that 
as jobbers we are all too trequently 
“shuttlecocks which are tossed between 
the battledores ot customers and sales- 
men, in which they stand to win and we 
to lose every time.’’ When we consider 
the number of drug jobbers doing busi- 
ness in a given territory and the number 
OL traveling salesmen empioyed by eacn; 
when we consider the responsibitity and 
coundential relationship between tne 
salesman and his employer, and between 
the salesman and the customer, it Is not 
surprising that frequent complaints ol 
uniair methods are made by members 
against eacn other which are founded on 
tue simpie statements OL traveiing sales- 
men, or that our members shoulu be so 
prone to accept without question the 
Statements of tneir salesmen against the 
Standing and policy ot a brother jobber, 
however straight and upright may have 
been his previous record for integrity and 
truth, 

Again, a considerable amount of trou- 
ble 1s uccasioned by tne satesmen of rep- 
utable and nonest nouses, yet wno tail to 
exercise a strict supervision OL expense 
accounts and allowances reportea by 
tneir representauves. So much trouble 
and lack ot conndence have resuited from 
this source that many iocal associations 
recommend the strict supervision of ail 
expense accounts of salesmen by a mem- 
ber ot the tirm and the withdrawal of all 
authority on the parc of salesmen to col- 
lect or uccept settlement of accounts, 

in conclusion, your committee can only 
commend tne othcers and members ot tne 
several iocal associations for their un- 
selfish and painstaking work during the 
past yeareana recommend a continued et- 
tort to bring the members o1 these local 
associations into sucn Close relations with 
each other that all unbusinesslike prac- 
tices will be eliminatea, mutual conn- 
dence wil be strengtnened ana tne hign- 
est good for all wil be maintained with 
prejudice to none. 


President Hall:—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of tne Committee on 
Kelations with Local Associations, City 
and interstate. mave you anytning to 
Say in connection with this report: If 
not, it will be rererred to the Board of 
Control as usual. it 1s so referred, 

Cnarles &. Weiler, Umanha:—The Com- 
mittee on the ftresident’s address is 
ready to report, and as we will be very 
busy to-morrow it might be well to 
nave the report of tne Committee on 
the President's address before adjourn- 
ment. 


Mr. Weller presented the following 
report :— 
Report of Committee on President's 





Address, 


Your Committee on President's Address 
wish to call the attention of members es- 
pecially to this excellent address, not be- 
cause of the recommendations contained 
therein, which are but few, but to the 
general information and food for thought 
tnat is given us. 

We can say that we indorse as a whole 
every statement contained in this paper. 
We wish particularly to emphasize the 
statement made by the president with 
reference to the practice of certain pro- 
prietors who sell goods to retailers giving 
a future dating and turning in the orders 
to wholesalers through their travelers. 
We would strongly recommend that job- 
bers discourage this plan of doing busi- 
ness and urge manufacturers to adopt the 
regular terms that have been agreed upon 
by wholesale dealers. 

That portion of the president’s address 
referring to sale of pharmaceuticals is 
all right so far as it goes; we feel, how- 
ever, that the action of certain pharma- 
ceutical houses in going direct to the re- 
tail trade cannot be too strongly con- 
demned., 

The president's reference to the Na- 
tional Pure Food law will be properly 
taken care of in the resolutions offered 
by your Committee on Legislation. 

We also take it for granted that our 
abie Committee on Suits will give all 
necessary atiention to the suits that have 
been brought against our association. Re 
spectfully submitted, 


. EF. Weller, Chairman, 
M. N. Kline. 
Jno. W. Durr, Jr. 


Thos, F, Main. 


President Hall:—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of the committee on 
the president’s address. What is your 


pleasure? 
John N. Carey:—I move that the re- 
port be adopted. (Motion seconded 


and carried.) 

Charles S. Martin:—There is a notice 
on the program of a meeting to-morrow 
afternoon at three o'clock of the “‘Lo- 
cal Association,” which is misleading. 
It should be a meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of local associations or those 
who are members at the present time 
of local associations or who are spe- 
cially interested in that work or expect 
to become members of local associa- 
tions. This is a very important meet- 
ing and one in which all wholesale 
druggists should take an interest. It 
will be a meeting of wholesale drug- 
gists exclusively, and while the hour 
is set for three o'clock the meeting will 
occur immediately after our return 
from the president’s reception. 

John N. Carey:—I would like to em- 
phasize what Mr. Martin has an- 
nounced, It seems to me that this is 
a very important meeting, something 
out of which we may get practical 
suggestions of great value, and I hope 
every one who is a wholesale druggist 
will attend that meeting. As I under- 
stand it, it is to be a meeting similar 
to those which we hold in our local 
associations in various sections of the 
country. I remember that the meeting 
held last year was fruitful of splendid 
results. I got many suggestions from 
gentlemen coming from different sec- 
tions of the country which were quite 
valuable to my house, and I imagine 
that every one who will attend this 
meeting will find great benefit there- 
from. ° 
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On motion adjourned until Wednes- 
day morning. 


THIRD SESSION. 


Wednesday morning, October 10. 

President Hall called the meeting to 
order at 10.15 o’clock. 

The secretary read the minutes of 
the second session, 

President Hall:—The minutes of the 
second session will stand approved un- 
less there is objection. 

If the Committee on Nominations, of 
which Mr. W. J. Walding, of Toledo, is 
chairman, is ready to report we will 
be glad to hear from them. 

Mr. Walding:—Mr, Chairman and 
gentlemen—The Committee on Nomin- 
ations report as follows:— 

For president—John N. Carey, In- 
dianapolis. 

For first vice-president—Albert Plaut, 
New York city. 

For second vice-president—J, T. Dos- 
ter, Birmingham, Ala. 

For third vice-president—E, S. Ever- 
ett, Portland, Me. 


For fourth’ vice-president—F. J. 
Greene, Peoria, III. 

For fifth vice-president—A. S. Ray- 
mond, Lincoln, Neb. 

For secretary—J. E. Toms, Indian- 
apolis, 

For treasurer—S. E. Strong Cleve- 
land, 


For Board of Control—Fred L. Car- 
ter, chairman, Boston; A. D. Parker, 
New Orleans; W. J. Mooney, Indian- 
apolis; Charles Gibson, Albany; W. B. 
Strong, Milwaukee. 

President Hall:—According to our 
by-laws this report will lie over for 
two hours before action is taken. 

Is the Committee on Time and Place 
ef Meeting ready to report? 

W. A. Hover:—The Committee on 
Time and Place is not yet ready to 
report. We shall in all probability 
make the report to-morrow morning. 

President Hall—The next business 
will be the reading of the reports, and 
we will be glad to hear from the Com- 
mittee on Transportation, Mr. W. A. 
Hover, of Denver, chairman, 


Mr. Hover presented the following 
report :— 


Report of Committee on 


tation, 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE LAW 
TION. 

Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the 
srattonal Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
ion:— 

Complying with the resolution adprped 
by the Board of Control, that three dele- 
gates be appointed by the President to 
attend the Interstate Commerce Law 
Convention, to be held. in Chicago, 
October 26th, 1905, the followin mem- 
bers of our Association were, in _ m time, 
appointed: W. L. Mooney, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, Chairman; A. Lange, Mil- 
waukee, Wiscosin, and W. C. Shurtleff, 
Chicago, Illinois. President Hall was also 
in attendance as a delegate from the 
Cle veland Chamber of Commerce. 

he proceedings of this Convention are 
so admirably set forth in the report made 
by the Chairman of the Cleveland delega- 
tion, Mr. Wm. H. Sigler, that, in the ab- 
sence of a report from the N. W. D. A. 
delegates, and in order to make our rec- 
ords complete, your Committee on Trans- 
portation have thought best to submit in 
connection herewith, Mr. Sigler’s report 
in full, which is as follows:— 


In accordance with the instruction and the 
authority conveyed in your resolution of Sep- 
tember 1, 1905, your delegates attended the 
convention of the interstate commerce law con- 
vention at Chicago, on Thursday and Friday, 
October 26-27, 1905, which assembled under a 
call from the Executive Committee of that as- 
sociation, the intent of which is fully ex- 
pressed in paragraph two of the Executive 
Committee's letter of September 18. The ob- 
ject of the convention is to impress upon Con- 
gress the extent and persistence of the demand 
of the people of all parts of the country for 
legislation outlined in the Presiderit’'s last an- 
nual message to Congress in the following lan- 
guage :— . 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission 
should be vested with the power where a given 
rate has been challenged, and after full hear- 
ing found to be unreasonable, to decide, subject 
to judicial review, what shall be a reasonable 
rate to take its place, the ruling of the Com- 
mission to take effect immediately and to ob- 
tain unless and until it is reversed by the 
court of review.’’ 

The convention met in Steinway Hall at 9.30 
a. m. of Thursday, October 26. Delegates rep- 
resenting five hundred commercial and indus- 
trial organizations from forty-five States and 
Territories completely filled the main floor of 
the hall. The convention as organized was a 
dignified body, national in representation and 
conservative in its methods. Neither in the 
resolutions nor in the debates was there de- 
veloped any ignorant or prejudiced denuncia- 
tion of railroads as a body. The prevailing 
motive of the convention was well expressed 
by one speaker, who said:—‘‘It is not fair that 
the man who pays the rate should have all to 
say as to the amount to be paid. It is not fair 
that the corporation which is to receive the 
rate should have all to say as to the amount 
to be received.'’ There must, therefore, be an 
arbiter between the man who pays and the 
corporation which receives the rate, who shall 
have the power to determine what is just and 
reasonable when a difference of opinion arises. 
That arbiter, it was contended, should be the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which for 
ten years upon the authority of its most active 
opponents, ‘‘exercised this power to the entire 
satisfaction of all interests involved in more 
than 90 per cent. of the complaints lodged with 
it." The power of revision of rates, it was 
justly claimed, is now exercised in thirty-one 
States and Territories by State commissions 
whose legality and effectiveness are beyond 
question. The logical successor of the State 
commission whose authority ends at the State 
line, it was claimed, should be the Interstate 
Commission, with power to bridge the gaps 
of interstate commerce and with experience to 
meet its many and most intricate problems. 

The convention appointed Mr. R. W. Higbee, 
of New York city, as temporary chairman; 
Colonel W. E. Hughes, of Colorado, as per- 
manent chairman. The Committee on Resolu- 
tions recommended, and the convention adopt- 
ed, the following statement of principles:— 

“‘First.—We the delegates assembled in con- 
vention at Chicago, under a call issued to those 
commercial, producing and manufacturing or- 
ganizations that sustain the President of the 
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United States in his publicly expressed views 
as to interstate commerce law amendment, 
congratulate the country that Theodore Roose- 
velt, as President of the United States, has 
shown his wisdom and patriotism in recom- 
mending to Congress constitutional, effective 
and just measures for the regulation of inter- 
state commerce, that shall provide for the peo- 
ple a national tribunal with power to substi- 
tute a reasonable and just rate of classifica- 
tion, for one proved to be unreasonable and 
unjust, and yet that shall preserve to the 
railroads just and reasonable control over their 
properties and revenues. 

‘‘We also commend the House of Representa- 
tives for having shown a spirit of earnest co- 
operation with the President in his efforts to 
thus remedy existing transportation evils. 

“‘Second.—We specifically agree with the 
President that the only constitutional and ef- 
fective method for the supervision of rates, 
classifications and practice, is by amending the 
Interstate Commerce Act so as to provide 
that:— 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission should 
be vested with the power, where a given rate 
has been challenged, and after full hearing 
found to be unreasonable, to decide, subject 
to judicial review, what shall be a reasonable 
rate to take its place, the ruling of the Com- 
mission to take effect immediately and to ob- 
tain unless and until it is reversed by the court 
of review. 

“Third.—An amendment to the Interstate 
Commerce Act should be sufficiently broad to 
cover all interstate transportation service, in- 
cluding all charges, regulations and exactions 
in connection therewith, whether provided by 
railroads themselves or through arrangements 


with others. 
“Joseph H. Call, 


“Chairman. 
“Geo. W. Mueller. 
“E. P. Waldron. 


“Hugh A. Holmes. 
“R. W. Higbee. 
“John D. Kerran. 
“William Larrabee. 
“S. H. Cowan.’’ 

The conyention appointed an Executive Com- 
mittee of fifteen members as follows:— 

EK. P. Bacon, Wisconsin. 

George S. Gardiner, Mississippi. 

Cc. H. Sebyt, Missouri. 

R. 8S. Lyon, Illinois. 

S. H. Cowan, Texas. 

Adolph, Mueller, Illinois. 

Judge J. E. Howard, Kansas. 

J. M. Mason, West Virginia. 

Governor William Larrabee, Iowa. 

J. W. Hern, Indiana. 

R. W. Higbee, New York. 

L. C. Slade, Michigan. 

Murdo McKenzie, Colorado. 

Joseph H. Call, California. 

W. B. Stillwell, Georgia. 

Seven thousand dollars in personal pledges 
was subscribed and three thousand more will 
be collected for the work of the committee. 

In recommending the adoption of this re- 
port and the endorsement of hte principles 
therein noted, your delegates are prepared, if 
the board desires it, to bring forward more 
specifically their further reasons for such ac- 
tion. Respectfully submitted, 

<Signed) William H. Sigler, 
Lucien B. Hall, 
Delegates. 


Under date of June 28th, 1906, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Interstate Com- 
merce Law Convention sent the following 
communication to the President and the 
Board of Control of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association, which com- 
munication is a fitting close of the work 
to, which said Convention was commit- 
ted. 

1906. 


Na- 


Washington, D. C., June 28, 


To the President and Board of Control, 

tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association :— 
Gentlemen—The purpose of the Interstate 
Commerce Law Convention has been accom- 
plished by the enactment of legislation by the 
Fifty-ninth Congress amending the act to regu- 
late commerce, as recommended by President 
Roosevelt, so that ‘‘the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should be vested with the power, 
where a given rate has been challenged, and 
after full hearing found to be unreasonable, to 
decide, subject to judicial review, what shall 
be a reasonable rate to take its place; the 
ruling of the commission to take effect imme- 
diately and to obtain unless and until it is 
reversed by the court of review."’ 

There will undoubtedly exist differences of 
opinion regarding the effectiveness of the law 
that has been enacted; but the general opinion 
of the friends of our cause is that it is a 
long stride in the direction of proper govern- 
mental regulation of interstate commerce, and 
that the way has been cleared for further prog- 
ress in this direction in the near future. It has 
heen suggested that after the six years of our 
persistent work to amend the act to regulate 
commerce, when we finally gained the ad- 
vantage of position reached in this Congress, 
with strong public sentiment and the active 
support of the President on our side, we 
should have endeavored to secure all we wanted 
tn the direction of this legislation. While this 


1s plausible, sight must not be lost of the 
fact that in this struggle we have been op- 
posed by the most powerful influences that 


exist at the national legislature. We have 
had to gain ground inch by inch against a mul- 
titude of prejudices, misrepresentations and dis- 
advantages. We have had to persuade by 
various means many of the 
gress who have passed this 
by one, to give it their support. No federal 
statute was ever enacted by the grace of so 
many unwilling supporters. So that there has 
been a limit to the extent to which we have 
been able to go at this time. To urge action 
beyond this limit would have cost support 
which we could net afford to lose. 

We have secured what we asked; while this 
may not be all that some of us have desired, 
the result that has been attained is beyond our 
original expectations and must be viewed as a 
great victory by al! who are cognizant of the 
conditions under which we have fought. 

The accomplishment of this association of 
commercial organizations furnishes a_ strik- 
ing demonstration of the potency of public 
opinion when expressed and followed up in an 
effective manner. 

The first Interstate Commerce Law Conven- 
tion, held at St. Louis, November 20, 1900, 
was the result of a conference of delegates 
from about twenty national commercial and 
manufacturing associations, called by the 
Millers’ National Association of the United 
States, and held at Chicago on November 22, 
1899. 

Conventions have been subsequently held at 
St. Louis, October 28-29, 1904, and at Chicago, 
October 26-27, 1905. The delegates consisted 
of representatives from organizations of ship- 
pers and receivers of freight, commencing with 
but forty-one in 1900, and extending to over 
500 National, Sectional, State and local organ- 
izations, representing every State and Terri- 
tory of the Union, having constituent members 
numbering above a million. 

The details of the organization's work have 
been conducted by its Executive Committee, 
which has held eleven formal meetings, some 
of the members of which have spent much time 
at the national capital, when Congress has 
been in seasion, to promote the object of the 
several conventions. 

The necessary work for carrying on the work 
of the organization have been obtained by 
means of voluntary contributions from its 
constitueat members. A complete list of the 
contributions which have been _ received, 
amounting to. $22,855.02, with a condensed 


members of Con- 
legislation, one 
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statement of expenses incurred amounting to 
$23,336.58, is enclosed herewith. 

The amount that has been expended by the 
commercial and industrial interests that have 
taken part in this movement has been insig- 
nificant in comparison with the money that 
has been spent to secure the defeat of such 
legislation by its opponents. 

it will be observed thatgthere is a deficit 
of $481.56, which has been advanced by the 
chairman of the Executive Committee, and 
which will be met if all subscriptions made 
a time of the last convention shall be duly 
paid, 

To those who have borne a share of the 
burden of expense and labor in this great con- 
test, with its resultant victory, especial thanks 
and congratulations are extended in behalf of 
the Executive Committee. Respectfully yours, 

Frank Barry, 
Secretary. 

There is no question that the influence 
and the far reaching results of the work 
of the Interstate Commerce Law Con- 
vention were largely instrumental in the 
widespread interest and the final results 
culminating in the passage, by almost 
unanimous vote, by Congress, of the Act 
to Regulate Commerce and to enlarge the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, as amended. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE LAW. 

No legislation of recent years has occu- 
pied so much time on the part of Con- 
gress, or commanded so much public in- 
terest, or is likely to be so far reaching 
in its ultimate effects, as the final pas- 
sage by Congress of the Act to Regulate 
Commerce and to enlarge the powers of 
the Interstate Commerce _ Commission, 
commonly known as the Hepburn _ Bill. 
This bill, officially known as H. R. 12987— 
(The Hepburn Bill), was first introduced 
in the House of Representatives by Mr. 


Hepburn. 
On January 30th, 1906, the House re- 
solved itself into a Committee of the 


whole House on the State of the Union, 
for its consideration. Debate followed 
without limit, being very generally par- 
ticipated in, and on February 8th the bill 
was passed by the following votes: Ayes, 
346; Nays, 7. On February 9th it was re- 
ceived by the United States Senate and 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, Mr. Elkins, of Virginia, 
Chairman. By agreement, the Commit- 
tee, on February 26th, reported the bill 
out without amendment, leaving all pro- 
posed amendments subject to debate on 
the floor of the Senate. After a prolonged 
debate extending over a period of 123 
days, during which time something like 
sixty amendments were offered, and, 
after going three times to a Conference 
Committee, consisting of Senators, 
Elkins, Cullom and Tillman, and Repre- 
sentatives Hepburn, Sherman and Rich- 
ardson, the bill, as amended, was finally 
passed by the House on June 28th and by 
the Senate on June 29th, receiving the 
President’s signature on Friday evening 
of the same date. The debate throughout 
was characterized by marked ability, be- 
ing generally participated in by all mem- 
bers; was almost entirely free from par- 
tisanship or deep Seen and alike cred- 
itable to the members of both parties. 

In brief the amended bill provides 
for the following changes in the original 
act of 1887, quoting largely from remarks 
made by Mr. Hinshaw, of Nebraska, as 
follows :— 


(1) ‘“‘That all charges for transportation of 
passengers or property shall be just and rea- 
sonable, and all unjust and unreasonable 
charges are prohibited under strong penalties. 

(2) ‘‘Every common carrier shall print and 
keep open to public inspection, schedules plainly 
printed and posted, showing rates, fares and 
charges, al! classifications of freights, all ter- 
minal charges and charges for icing refreger- 
ator cars. 

(3) ‘‘No change in rates shall be made except 
after thirty$ days’ notice, plainly stating the 
changes proposed and the time when they shall 
go into effect. This provision seeks to avoid 
the so-called ‘midnight tariffs.’ 

(4) “It shall be unlawful to charge or collect 
a greater or a less compensation for any serv- 
ice that 1s named in the schedules so printed 
and posted. 

(5) “‘Every carrier must file with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission copies of its 
schedules, and notify the commission of any 
proposed changes at once, and all joint tariffs 
between connecting lines shall likewise be 


filed. These schedules may be made public by 
the commission. A carrier refusing to file the 
schedules may be compelled by mandamus 


and punished for contempt and enjoined from 
transporting property at all until compliance. 

(6) ‘(And most important and far-reaching of 
all), the commission must, when shown that 
a rate or charge, regulation or practice is 
unjust and unreasonable, or unjustly discrimi- 
natory, preferential or prejudicial, prescribe a 
just, reasonable and fairly remunerative maxi- 
mum rate, and make an order that the carrier 
shall cease to publish or collect any rate in 
excess of the maximum so prescribed. Such 
order shall go into effect in thirty days after 
notice to the carrier and remain in force until 
set aside by a court of competent jurisdiction. 

(7) “If the owner of the freight renders any 
service or furnishes any instrumentality used 
in transportation, the charge therefor shall be 
just and reasonable, and the commission may, 
on a hearing had, fix and enforce for such serv- 
ice a reasonable rate. This provision controls 
the charges for terminal facilities, icing of cars, 
and private cars furnished by the shipper. 

(8) “‘Any carrier, or its officer, neglecting or 
refusing to obey an order made by the commis- 
sion, shall forfeit for each day’s refusal five 
thousand ($5,000) dollars, and this bill provides 
appropriate and effective procedure for’ its 
collection, and also to compel the carrier by 
injunction or mandatory process, to obey. 

(9) “‘Annual reports from all interstate car- 
riers are required, showing in detail:— 

(a) “‘The amount of capital stock issued, the 
amounts paid therefor and the manner of pay- 
ments for same. 

(b) “‘The dividends paid, the surplus fund, 
if any, and the number of stockholders. 

(c) “‘The funded and floating debts and the 
interest paid thereon. 

(d) ‘‘The cost and value of the carrier's prop- 
erty, franchises and equipments. 


(e) “‘The number of employes and salaries 
paid each class. 
(f) “‘The accidents to passengers, employes 


and other persons and the causes thereof. 

(g) ‘“The amounts expended for improvements 
each year, how expended and the character of 
such improvements. 

(h) “The earnings of and receipts of 
branch of business and from all sources. 

(i) “The operating and other expenses. 

(i) “The balance of profit and loss, 

i(k) “‘A complete exhibit of the financial oper- 
ations of the carrier each year, including an 
annual balance sheet. 

‘Such report shall also contain such infor- 
mation in relation to rates or regulations con 
cerning fares, or freights, or agreements, or 
arrangements, or contracts affecting the same, 
as the commission may require, and the com- 
mission may require a uniform system of 
accounts and prescribe the manner in which 
such accounts shall be kept. The bill also pro- 
vides severe penalties for failure to make such 
reports and for false swearing and for false 


each 


entries, and the commission shall at all times 
have access to all records of every kind belong- 
ing to the carrier and may employ _ special 
agents to examine them. 

, 10) “The Interstate Commerce Commission 
is increased in number from five to seven mem- 
bers, not more than four to be taken from any 
one political party, thus insuring speedy dispo- 


sition of complaint and prompt remedy of 
wrongs. 

(11) “‘The term ‘common carrier’ has been 
so amended as to include express companies 


and sleeping car companies, also pipe lines used 
for the transportation of oil or other com- 
modity, except water, natural and artificial 
gas. 

(12) ‘Prohibits the granting of passes 
free transportation except as provided. 

(13) ‘‘Makes it unlawful for any common 
carrier to transport from any State, Territory 
or district of the United States, to any other 
State, Territory or district of the United States, 
or to any foreign country, any article or com- 
modity other than timber and the manufac- 
tured products thereof, manufactured, mined 
or produced by it, or under its authority, or 
which it may own in whole or in part, or in 
which it may have any interest direct or indi- 
rect, except such articles or commodities as 
may be necessary and intended for its own use 
in the conduct of its business as a common 
carrier. 

(14) ‘‘Provides for supplying promptly upon 
application of any shipper tendering inter- 
State traffic for transportation, switch connec- 
tiens with any private side track, which may 
be constructed to connect with its railroad, 
when such connection is reasonable and prae- 
ticable and can be put in with safety and will 
furnish sufficient business to justify the con- 
struction and maintenance of the same. Car- 
rier shall also furnish cars for the movement 
ot such traffic to the best of its ability, without 
discrimination in favor of or against any such 
shipper. In case of failure to make such 
installation and render such service, complaint 
ean be made to the commission, who, by the 
authority invested in them, can foree com- 
pliance. 


From all indications it is the disposition 
of all the transportation companies to re- 
adjust their business in accordance with, 
and to comply strictly with the provisions 
of the law. While undoubtedly some of 
the provisions of the amended law will 
operate as a hardship to transportation 
companies, and, also, in many instances, 
to the shipper, the general effect of the 
law will be beneficial, insuring so far as 
possible equality of service and equality 
of charges to all. 

IMPROVEMENT OF FREIGHT SERVICE. 

During the past year Mr. John Donnan, 
Chairman of the Committee for the Im- 
provement of Freight Service of the 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, 
bas been very active, and is doing splen- 
did work, in obtaining the co-operation of 
the members of that Association, as well 
as that of the American Hardware Manu- 
facturers Association, and kindred organ- 
izations, in creating a widespread senti- 
ment favoring reasonable legislation to 
compel railroad companies to make more 
prompt deliveries of consignments. en- 
trusted to them for transportation. Num- 
erous incidents are cited indicating that 
the service instead of improving from 
year to year, is continually growing 
worse. The conditions are well set forth 
in resolutions offered and which were 
unanimously adopted by the Southern 
Wholesale Hardware Association, as fol- 
lows:— 

Whereas, It is well within the knowledge of 
this association that the railroads, as a rule, 
throughout the country, do not give deliveries 
on shipments commensurate in time with the 
remuneration they collect for handling such 
shipments, and 

Whereas, This state of affairs has continued 
for a great number of years, to the injury of 
the business interests of both shipper and con- 
signee, and 

Whereas, The present conditions in this mat- 
ter are worse than ever before, and we see no 
prospects of immediate or future improvement 
of this intolerable situation; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this association pledge itself 
to advocate and forward by all lawful means 
within its power the enactment by the Con- 
gress of the United States of an act to to em- 
power the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
issue a rule to all railroads requiring a time 
limit on all interstate shipments conforming to 
length of haul and with a percentage of dis- 
count on freight bill, payable to consignee, for 
each twenty-four hours’ delay beyond the daily 
movement prescribed by the Commission. 


At a later date the following resolu- 
tion ‘was passed by the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association:— 


Resolved, That we favor transportation rate 
legislation by the United States Congress; that 
this legislation shall require transportation 
companies to make reasonable rates for reason- 
able service, and that unreasonably slow serv- 
ice shall be paid for at proportionally low 
rates. 


Similar resolutions have recently been 
adopted by the Southern Shoe Dealers 
Association, an the New York Team Own- 
ers.’ Association. 

Your Committee are in 
pathy with this movement, 
mend the adoption by the 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, 
following resolution:— 


or 


hearty sym- 
and recom- 
National 
of the 


reasonable and fair 
States Congress, re- 
companies to make 


Resolved, That we favor 
legislation by the United 
quiring transportation 
prompt and reasonable delivery of consign- 
ments entrusted to their care. That in the 
event of undue delay without reasonable epee, 
re 


the Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
empowered to impose such penalties as may 
in their wisdom secure to the shipper the 
desired relief. 

If dumurrage charges imposed by 
transportation companies for failure on 


the part of the shipper to promptly dis- 
pose of consignments when received, are 
justified, certainly failure on the part of 
transportation companies to use due dili- 


gence in the delivery of such freight, 
should be likewise penalized. 

UNIFORM CLASSIFICATION 
The law of transportation now con- 


templates that all charges for transporta- 
tion of passengers or of property shall be 
just and reasonable, and all unjust and 
unreasonable charges are prohibited un- 
der strong penalties, and imposes upon 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
duty of prescribing a just, reasonable and 
fairly remunerative maximum rate, when 
it is shown that the rate charged is unjust 
and unreasonable. This section of the law 


is to an extent, at least, nullified by the 
lack of a uniform system of classifica- 
tion. 


A fair rate following a reasonable classi- 
fication in one section, is largely overcome 
by a likewise equally fair rate, but un- 
reasonable classification of the same ar- 
ticle, or commodity, imposed by a con- 
necting line, using a different classifica- 
tion in another section. This, therefore, is 
a auestion in which the Wholesale Drug 
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wore are directly and economically inter- 
ested. 

At the present there are in effect in the 
United States three classifications: The 
Official, or Eastern Classification, the 
Western, Classification and the Southern 
Classification. Of the three classifications, 
the Western classification is by far the 
plainest and the simplest of understand- 
ing. The Southern classification is largely 
encumbered and confused with numerous 
sub-classifications adopted by the several 
states within the territory covered by 
their classification. 

On very few items in which the drug 
trade are interested are the classifications 
the same in the three sections of terri- 
tory covered, thus necessitating constant 
care and watchfulness on the part of the 
shipper to see that his expense bills prop- 
erly conform with the classifications prev- 
alent in the territory through which the 
goods have moved. While drugs and medi- 
cines take uniform first class in less than 
carloads, the Eastern classification pro- 
vides for third class in carloads, while the 
Western and Southern make no provision 
for carload shipments. In other words, 
while the rate from New York to St. 
Louis, in carload, based upon the Eastern 
classification, would be 58 cents per 100 
Ibs., should the Western or Southern 
classification be made to apply the charge 
would be 87c. Again, GUM CAMPHOR. 
which in territory covered by the Eastern 
classification takes second, local, and 
third, car, takes first local, with no car- 
load rate in either Southern or Western 
territory. These-differences can by multi- 
plied almost indefinitely and apply to 
nearly every one of the one hundred and 
fifty odd items, referred to in the several 
classifications, in which the wholessale 
drug trade are interested. There is ap- 
parently no defensible reason why such a 
condition should longer exist. 

Your Committee are almost unanimous 
in the opinion that a uniform classifica- 
tion is exteremely desirable. To quote 
from the Commissioner of one of the most 
aggressive Transportation Bureaus of the 
country :— 

[ think the 








our business men 
favor universal classification, and my judg- 
ment is that failure on the part of the rail- 
roads to adopt such classification has been due 
to failure to harmonize conditions throughout 
the country. I think that ultimately such 
classification will be adopted. 

The intent and the purpose of the Inter- 
state Commerce Law, as amended, is to 
harmonize conditions throughout’ the 
country, and the adoption of a universal 
classification in imperative in order to 
bring about this end. Your Committee, 
therefore, are prepared to offer and to 
recommend the adoption of, the following 
resolution :— 

We believe the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion should be given sufficient authority by 
and with the advice of manufacturers and ship- 
pers to make a uniform classification that 
would be good on Interstate Commerce to and 
from_any point in the United States. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. A. Hooer, Chairman. 
~ President Hall:—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of the Committee on 
Transportation. It is now open for 
discussion. Are there any remarks on 
this report? If there are no remarks 
this report will go to the Board of Con- 
trol, as usual; it is so ordered. 

A. J. More:—If in order, the Mem- 
bership Committee desires to present 
two additional names so they can be 
posted the necessary twenty-four 
hours. The additional names are:— 

The W. H. Martin Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Meade & Baker, Carbolic 
Wash Company, Richmond, Va. 

These firms are presented as asso- 
ciate members, 

President Hall:—These applicants, as 
proposed by the Membership Commit- 
tee, will be added to the list presented 
yesterday and will be acted on after 
they have been posted twenty-four 
hours. 

We wili be pleased to hear from the 
Committee on Trade-Marks, Mr. A. J. 
Horlick, Racine, Wis., chairman. 

Mr, Horlick:—As the report is very 
lengthy, I suggest that it be presented 
and read by title only. 

President Hall:—If there are no ob- 
jections it will be so ordered; it is so 
ordered. 

The secretary read the report by title, 
which in full is as follows:— 


Report of the Committee on Trade- 


majority of 


Mouth 


Marks, 
In the year that has elapsed since our 
last report we have to chronicle as one 
of the most important events the prog- 


ress made in the effort to obtain further 
legislation which will make efficient the 
greatly improved trade-mark law. To this 
end various bills were introduced into the 
House of Representatives (H. R. 3349, H. 
R. 10,091, H. R. 13,942), after considerable 
work had been done with the Committee 
on Patents of that body. The House ot 
Representatives bill No, 10,091 was intro- 


duced into the Senate as 8, 5582. The 
committee, however, not being able to 
come to an agreement on the subject, 


finally took up the House bill, H. R. 5349, 
and replaced that with a new bill (H. R.@ 
15,911), some of the sections of the former 
bill having been omitted and _ others 
changed, which was promptly passed by 
Congress and signed by the President, be- 
coming operative on the ist of July. As 
this is the only legislation accomplished 
during the last session of Congress, it is 
well io note the following changes and 
additions to the present law:— 

The sections of the original bill provid- 
ing that the failure to mark a registered 
trade-mark “Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off’’ shall be 
a bar to the recovery only of the en- 
hanced damages permitted by the trade- 
mark act, and not of the actual damages 


also, as the law stands at present, pro- 
viding that all applications filed in the 
Patent Office and not allowed under the 


old law may be considered as pending and 
may be amended so as to bring them un- 
der the new law, and further providing 
regulations for the international registra- 
tion of trade-marks pursuant to the con- 
vention of 1883 were all stricken from the 
bill. As passed, the bill contains three 
sections. 

The first section dispenses with the de- 
scription of the trade-mark in the applica- 
tion, except when such description shall 
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be needed to express colors not shown in 
the drawing. In all other cases it is pro- 
vided that the drawing alone shall stand 
as the description of the mark, This will 
to a great extent simplify the procedure 
in the registration of marks, and will re- 
move a fruitful source of difference of 
opinion between the Patent Office and 
attorneys as to what is the proper de- 
scription of a proposed trade-mark, at- 
torneys having often felt that their rights 


were unduly limited by the description 
required to satisfy the Patent Office. 
There is no reason, in the nature of 


things, why the mark should not be al- 
lowed to speak for itself and the descrip- 
tion be dispensed with, 

The second section is that regarding the 
classification of goods for purposes of 
registration, It provides that the Com- 
missioner of Patents shall establish 
classes of merchandise for the purpose of 
trade-mark registration, and shall deter- 
mine the particular descriptions of goods 
comprised within each class. A _ single 
application may then be drawn to em- 
brace as many of the goods in that class 
as the mark has been actually used upon 
by the applicant. The section has been 
carefully drawn so as to restrict the reg- 
istration to the goods upon. which the 
mark has actually been used, and care 
has been taken to avoid the possibility of 
registration covering all the goods in the 
class irrespective of use of the trade- 
mark upon those goods, as is at present 
permitted by the British law. Thus the 
fundamental principle of American trade- 
mark law that a trade-mark right can be 
no broader than has been conferred by 
actual use has been carefully preserved. 
This section is the important feature of 
the bill and that to which attention has 
been mainly devoted in the discussions 
and hearings that have been held. It is 
intended to obviate the necessity for the 
minute division of applications enforced 
under former rulings of the Commission- 
er of Patents, requiring usually a sepa- 
rate application for each article sought 
to be covered by the registration, Con- 
cerning this provision, the committee’s 
report says:— 

The trade-mark laws of nearly all commer- 
cial nations have a provision of this kind, or 
their laws establish in express terms the 
classes. In England there are fifty classes; 
in Germany, forty-two, and in France, sev- 
enty-four. The practice formerly obtained in 
the administration of our Patent Office to 
allow the mark on an entire class of goods to 
be registered on a single application, but in 
1903 the commissioner ruled in ex parte Faxon 
that under a proper construction of the stat- 
ute a single trade-mark right would cover only 
merchandise of substantially the same descrip- 


tive properties, since Section 7 of the same 
statute gave a remedy to those who plaged a 
mark on such goods. Since that time, and 


particularly since the passage of the Bonynge 
bill, which increased many-fold the applications 
for registration, there has been much com- 
plaint. Manufacturers state that where, un- 
der the former practice, they could protect all 
their goods by from one to three or four ap- 
plications, they would now be compelled to 
make from ten to seventy-five, and, of course, 
pay a fee upon each application. 

‘“‘While foreign countries are willing to pro- 
tect American trade-marks, such countries 
will base their registration on the registra- 
tion in the country of origin, and so the 
American manufacturer who produces a certain 
class of goods and is obilged to split up hie 
application must do the same in every coun- 
try where he seeks registration of his mark. 
Besides the inconvenience to which our man- 
ufacturers are subjected by reason of this 
rule, the pecuniary advantage enjoyed by a 
citizen of a country which will permit an 
entire class to be registered on a single ap 
plication is not inconsiderable when it is re- 
membered that in some countries it costs from 
$50 to $75 for each registration of a trade 
mark. Under the construction now given to 
the law, the producer of ale and beer cannot 
include both in the same registration, and the 
man who cans and sells vegetables, fruit and 
fish and desires to protect his goods by a 
trade mark must make three applications and 
pay three fees. The Commissioner of Patents 
expresses his cordial approval of the change 
in the requirements of the statute."’ 


In Australia a new trade-mark law has 


been passed which was intended to go 
into operation the 1st of May of this 
year. This bill follows the British trade- 


mark law in its provisions, and permits 
the registration under it of any mark 
already registered in any one of the 
States of the Australian Commonwealth 
subject to the rights which any third 
party may have acquired in any other 
State of the federation, and includes also 
a provision for the protection of trade 
marks which may be registered by the 
various trade unions for the exclusive use 
of its members. From and after the go- 
ing into effect of this law, no further reg- 
istrations shall be permitted under the 
laws of the several States. Nor shall any 
registrations under the laws of any State 
be renewed. All trade-mark applications 
pending under the laws of any State, 
when this federal law goes into effect, 
shall be dealt with under the new fed- 
eral law. 

A new trade-mark enactment in Eng- 
land went into effect on April Ist, which 
is regarded by English manufacturers as 
“a great advance upon the present law. 

Under the old law, a word or words 
“having reference to the make or quality 
of the goods" was refused registration. 
The language has now been changed by 
the insertion of the word ‘‘direct’’ before 
the word “reference.” A rigid application 
of the old law caused many absurd rul- 
ings. For example, the word ‘Solio’ as 
a trade mark for photographie papers 
was rejected on the ground that the word 


was descriptive of the paper, inasmuch 
as it was suggestive of the sun, and 
photographic paper was intended to be 
used for printing photographs by sun- 
light. Four learned judges were of this 
opinion, and it was not until the House 
of Lords injected a little common sense 


that the judgments 
and the word was 
(East- 
(1898) A, 


into the discussion 
below were reversed 
held to be valid as a trade mark. 
man Photographic Material Co. 
(, 671.) : 

A further clause in the old law, which 
caused much difficulty, was that which 
excluded from registration all geographi- 


cal names. This has now been changed, 
so that it permits the use of any word 
which is “not according to its ordinary 


significance’’ a geographical term. A 
learned English writer on trade-mark 
laws says: “The effect of this appears to 
be that a word is not regarded as geo- 
graphical unless its primary signification 
is geographical; or unless it has become 
recognized in this country as a geographi- 
eal word.”’ (See Bastian on Trade-Marks, 
fourth edition.) 

It is well worth noting the immense 


value to commerce of a reasonable trade- 
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mark act, although in many of its provi- 
sions the present act is incomplete ar#i 
indefinite. This is amply proved by the 
fact that in less than sixteen months 21,- 
076 applications have been received, of 
which it is believed that nearly 9% per 
cent. will be registered. This is at the 
rate of 1,300 applications per month, Dur- 
ing the twenty-four years preceding the 
passage the Bonynge Act, only 60,000 
applicatiéhs were received, or approxi- 
mately 2,500 per annum, of which only 560 
per cent. were allowed, 

It is evident that manufacturers and 
dealers have learned the value of a dis- 
tinctive, fully protected trade-mark, and 
they are more ready to-day to spend 
money to secure protection and defend 
their marks against infringement than 
ever before. The extension of commerce, 
both foreign and domestic, and the dis- 
tribution of the manufacturers’ goods, 
which go far beyond the confines of the 
State in which they are produced, have 
greatly increased the value of the trade- 
mark, and the litigation that has arisen 
as a result of the introduction of trade- 
marked goods in a new territory, has 
enabled the courts to construe the stat- 
utes and to point the way to the most 
complete protection. 

As a result, there is a growing tendency 
amongst manufacturers to select and 
adopt a better class of trade-marks, and 
hence under the new law the ratio of 
trade-marks granted to those applied for, 
is greater than other previous acts, show- 
ing the manufacturers are using their 
best efforts to select distinctive and orig- 
inal devices. 

While we may congratulate ourselves 
upon the fact that a substantial improve- 
ment has been made to the trade-mark 
law, in the passage of the Currier Act, 
yet the necessity of additional penal pro- 
visions is as pressing as ever. While, on 
the other hand, ‘no rogue e’er felt the 
halter draw” that had a good opinion of 
the law, yet it is equally true that honest 
manufacturers will have a much better 
opinion of the law which provides for a 
substantial punishment for a willful trade- 
mark thief. The most flagrant infringe- 
ments which manufacturers have to deal 
with under the present law, are those for 
whom the present law has no terrors, and 
the plaintiff gets little or nothing beyond 
a bare award on paper, sometimes in fact 
having to repeat the contest with the 
same parties under a different name. 

Your committee is pleased to say that, 
in consequence of many complaints which 
have arisen in regard to the apparent in- 
justice of the trade-mark law in the Ar- 
gentine Republic, the President of that 
Republic on April 17th, 1906, appointed a 
commission to report upon the subject of 
patents and trade-marks, and prepare 
such changes as may seem desirable. 

This commission invited the co-opera- 
tion and assistance of interested persons 
in other countries, and particularly of the 
United States Trade-Mark Association. 
This association, under date of July 12th, 
1906, transmitted to the Argentine com- 
mission resolutions recommending that 
the division of the existing law in that 
Republic should pursue the following 
lines :— 

“The priority to be recognized and protected 
should not be limited to priority of use in the 
Argentine, but should embrace priority of use 
in any country, which by treaty, convention or 
law affords similar protection to the marks 
of Argentine citizens. Registration should be 
made merely prima facie evidence of owner- 
ship, and should be without prejudice to the 
rights of a prior user of the mark. In any 
action or prosecution for the infringement of 
a registered trade-mark the existence of a bet- 
ter title to the mark acquired through priority 
of use by another than the complainant, should 
be made a sufficient defense. Simple and ade- 
quate means should be provided for the can- 
cellation of a mark registered in fraud of the 
rights of ite first user."’ 

In our report of last year, your com- 
mittee called attention to the fact that in 
the Argentine Republic, as well as in 
most Spanish-American States and in 
Germany, among other Continental coun- 
tries, priority of use of the trade-mark is 
not considered of any weight, as com- 
pared with priority of registration. But 
since it generally happens that a business 
is developed and the product acquired a 
certain amount of reputation before the 
necessity seemingly arises for the protec- 
tion of the manufacturer by the adoption 
of a trade-mark, priority of use is re- 
xarded in most countries as the substan- 
tial basis for a right in the mark, and 
hence manufacturers naturally feel that 
a great injustice is done to them when a 
law grants to the first registrant the sole 
and exclusive right to a trade-mark, not- 
withstanding the fact that it may have 
been in prior use by the originator. 

We can best illustrate this by quoting a 
particularly flagrant instance, in which a 
French firm which had _ registered its 
mark in the Argentine Republic, neglect- 
ed to renew the registration at the end of 
the original term of ten years. A dis- 
charged employee of the firm, taking ad- 
vantage of this neglect, registered the 
mark in his own name. Thereupon the 
firm sought to obtain a cancellation of 
the mark, but the Federal Court of the 
Argentine decided that their rights had 
been extinguished by the lapse of their 
registration, and that the patent of their 
former employee was not open to attack. 

We may say in passing that the same 
difficulties are to be found in the Cuban 
laws, and owing to the great increase of 
trade with that country, much friction 
has arisen. It is even reported that some 
parties have made search for trade-marks 
of manufacturing firms likely to do busi- 
ness in Cuba, and have already had their 
trade-marks patented there. 

This interference with commerce be- 
came so serious that the Merchants’ As- 
sociation of New York appointed an ad- 
visory trade-mark committee on the 24th 
of May, 1906, to consider the Cuban laws 
relative to trade-marks, particularly as 
applied to American trade-marks. This 
committee, after a number of meetings 
were held, submitted the following recom- 
mendations, and also a proposed act for 
the adoption of the Cuban government:— 

‘1. That the Cuban Government be induced 
to enact a law enabling owners of trade- 
marks in the country of origin, whose trade- 
marks have been registered in Cuba before 
the passage of such law by parties other than 
the true owners, to come in at any time with 
in two years after the passage of the act, and 
to contest the registration by showing priority 
of use and ownership in the country of orig'n 
and obtain a new registration of the mark by 
the said true owner. 

“2. That such law further provide that in 
the case of any registration effected after the 
passage of such law by~parties other than the 
true owner of the mark, the same remedy may 
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be obtained by the true owner by proceedings 
begun within five years after the date of said 
registration, 

“3. We advise that the United States become 
a party to the Madrid Convention, and that the 
President be urged to bring to the attention 
of Congress the advisability of the neceesary 
legislation to make this suggestion operative.’’ 

For the purpose of rendering the first 
and second recommendations available, 
we submit form of law which, if adopted 
by the Cuban Government, would apear 
to us to meet the situation:— 


PROPOSED ACT FOR THE ADOPTION OF 
THE CUBAN GOVERNMENT. 

Section 1. Any person who has registered in 
Cuba a mark, either identical with a mark 
known to be the subject of an exclusive right 
in a foreign country, or closely resembling 
such mark as to lead to confusion or error, 
with the effect to deprive the owner of such 
exclusive right in the foreign country of the 
right to registration and protection of such 
mark in Cuba, may upon suit by such foreign 
owner and due proceedings had before the 
courts be compelled to surrender such regis- 
tered mark, which shall then be cancelled, pro- 
vided such suit by the foreign owner is 
brought within two years from the passage of 
this act. 

Section 2. Any person who shall after the 
paesage of this act register in Cuba a mark 
either identical with a mark known to be 
the subject of an exclusive right in a foreign 
country or so closely resembling such mark 
as to lead to confusion or error, and to deprive 
the owner of such exclusive right in the for- 
eign country of the right to registration and 
protection of such mark in Cuba, may upon 
suit by such foreign owner and due proceed- 
ings had before the courts, be compelled to 
surrender such registered mark, which ehall 
then be cancelled, provided such suit by the 
foreign owner is brought within five years from 
such registration. 

Section 3. After the cancellation herein pro- 
vided for, the foreign owner may re-register 
such mark in his own name. 

These provisions will, in our opinion, 
give to citizens of the United States, be 
the law of Cuba changed as suggested, 
full and fair opportunity of establishing 
their trade-mark rights. 

The recommendation that the United 
States become a party to the Madrid Con- 
vention is made with particular reference 
to avoiding numerous registrations in va- 
rious countries, including Cuba, which 
have become parties to that convention. 

The unfortunate internal disturbances 
which have recently arisen in the Repub- 
lic of Cuba may retard the adoption of 
the above changes in the trade-mark act, 
or eventually so shape themselves that 
the intervention of the United States may 
be necessary to secure a republican form 
of government to that afflicted island, in 
accordance with the “Platt Amendment,” 
and in that case the United States law 
and practice on trade-marks may become 
supreme. 

In connection with this it may be well 
to quote the views expressed in the Bul- 
letin of the United States Trade-Mark 
Association of March, 1995, which appear 
to be fair and broad:— 


“In these days, when the extent of modern 
commercial interests renders the whole civilized 
world practically a single market, it would 
seem to be time for every State to abolish so 
antiquated a test of property in a trade-mark 
as that of priority of use within its own limits. 
It must often happen that citizens of one 
country extending their trade to foreign coun- 
tries find their trade-marks already in use 
there by another. There is no justification in 
the reason of things for applying any test 
for the settlement of such conflicting rights 
other than that of absolute priority of use ir- 
respective of the country of such use. There is 
no argument that can be advanced against the 
recognition in the United States of trade- 
mark rights of a foreigner based upon priority 
of use in his own country, that could not be 
urged with equal force in New York against 
a resident of Ohio or Pennsylvania, and in 
favor of a resident of New York, who, al- 
though not the first to use a mark. was the 
first to use it in the latter etate. The appli- 
eation of the United States rule involves the 
possibility of inconsistent titles to the same 
mark in favor of citizens of different coun- 
tries, each of which, while perfectly good at 
home, would be invalid abroad. Fair dealing 
among nations would seem to demand the 
adoption of the principle, that the title of 
the earliest user of a mark should be recog- 
nized and protected in every country, subject 
to such formalities and procedure as each 
state may prescribe.’’ 


We should note here that twenty-six 
countries subscribed on March 20th, 1883, 
to the International Convention for the 
protection of the industrial property, and 
bound themselves to reciprocally protect 
the trade-marks belonging to citizens of 
the several contracting states. Eight of 
these countries subscribed to a subsidiary 
convention for the suppression of false 
marks of origin, that is to say, geographi- 
cal terms falsely used, while ten sub- 
scribed to another convention for the in- 
ternational registration of trade-marks, 
Many of the above are matters of con- 
gratulation, and your committee earnest- 
lv hope that the members of the associa- 
tion will aid so far as lies in their power 
in developing a proper interest in the sub- 
ject of trade-mark legislation by Repre- 
sentatives and Senators from their dis- 
tricts. We may expect that the recent 
visit of Mr. Root, the Secretary of State, 
to South American republics will result 
in closer bonds of union, and commerce 
will be stimulated by the better feeling 
generated. Action taken by the Congress 
of the United States for the protection of 
commerce and business rights and vrop- 
erty will no doubt be closely scanned and 
to some extent followed by the different 
Spanish-American Governments. 

Since by the limitations of the Consti- 
tution it appears that Congress can legis- 
late in matters of commerce only, in cases 
involving interstate commerce, it is in- 
teresting to note that in all the States of 


the Union. excent where it has been su- 
perseded by statutory enactment, the 
doctrine of the common law, that pro- 


tects trade-marks as a snecies of property 
right is still in force and is administered 
by the courts of the several States. The 
nrotection afforded. however, under this 
doctrine extends only to civil remedies by 
injunction against infringement, or an ac- 
tion for damages or an accounting of 
profits. Infringement of trade-marks was 
never a crime at common law. 

In many of the States, however, stat- 
utes have been enacted, making the coun- 
terfeiting. imitation or fraudulent use of 
a trade-mark a penal offense, The States 
of Alabama and Arizona protect trade- 
vnion lahels only. while in Kentucky, 
Kansas. New Mexico and South Calolina 
alone, there are no penal remedies for 
the protection of trade-marks. In same 
States the penalties of fine and imprison- 
ment are alternative, in others cumula- 
tive. 
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In speaking of the effects of the aver- 
age infringer in our own country, one 
frequently notes how closely the imitator 
copies the original name. As for in- 
stance, in the word ‘“‘Krements,” copied 
as “Ementz.’’ “Uneeda,’’ changed into 
“Twanta.”’ “Cottolene,"’ changed into 
“Cotoleo.”” Magnolia, into Mongolia, etc. 

In our last report we mentioned a de- 
cision of the Circuit Court of Appeals (A. 
Leschen & Sons, Rope Co., v. Macomber 
& Whyte Rope Co., 142 Fed. Rep. 289), in- 
volving the question of the validity of 
the trade-mark of a wire rope, which con- 
sisted of a red or other distinctive colored 
streak woven into the rope. The same 
question has again arisen in a second suit 
instituted by that plaintiff against an- 
other defendant for infringement of the 
same registered trade-mark, and to enjoin 
unfair competition in the marking of de- 
fendant’s goods. The proof showed that 
since 1886 the complainant company had 
been accustomed to paint one of the 
strands of a certain brand of its wire 
rope, red in color. The brand was known 
to the trade as “Hercules” rope. In 1903 
the defendant put upon the market a 
brand of rope known as the “Monarch” 
brand, one strand of which was painted 
white. When these goods were sold on 
reels, the reels bore the trade-marks 
Hercules or Monarch, as the case might 
be. When, however, the rope was sold in 
less than reel lots, these marks became of 
no value as distinguishing marks. To 
overcome this difficulty the complainant 
adopted the red strand, while the defend- 
ant adopted the white one. 

The court held, however, first that there 
can be no trade-mark right in mere color. 
Second, that the complainant did not con- 
fine itself to one color, and hence there 
is lacking definiteness of form and color. 
In other words, the claim was so broad 
that the complainant could run the gamut 
of color and form, and still be within the 
wording of its registered mark. The 
fundamental idea of a trade-mark is that 
it must be a distinctive design. Hence the 
court held that on the proper showing, 
the complainant would doubtless be pro- 
tected against unfair competition in its 
use of a red strand, but its rights were 
not invaded by the defendant's use of a 
white strand. The same question has 
been decided in very must the same way 
by. the Circuit Court of the District of 

assachusetts (Dodge Mfg. Co. v. Sewall 

& Day Cordage Co., 142 Fed. Rep. 288.). 

The Potter Drug & Chemical Corpora- 
tion of Boston brought suit senna the 
Williams Soap Company of Indianapolis, 
charging that the use by the defendant of 
the name “Cuticle’’ Soap constituted an 
infringement of its trade-mark ‘“Cuti- 
cura.’’ The motion for a preliminary in- 
junction was denied. 

The patent on Solfonal having expired, 
Messrs. Lehn & Fink of New York, rely- 
ing upon the well-known Singer decision 
of the Supreme Court, have been selling 
the article under that name, and use their 
own label, claiming the right to do this 
since it was the common distinction dur- 
ing She lifetime of the potent and became 
public property upon. the expiration of the 
monopoly secured by the patent. Hence 
a suit has been started against them by 
the Farbenfabriken Co. of Elberfeld, Ger- 
many. 

The Federal ‘Tribunal of Lausanne, 
Switzerland, recently decided on an ap- 
peal taken by Messrs. Luedy & Co. of 
Bergdorf, against the defendant, and en- 
joined them from the use on their prod- 
ucts of names containing in any way the 
characteristic word Ichthyol. It was 
proved that the trade-mark “Ichthyol” is 
the legitimate property of the Ichthyol 
Company, and that the defendant's con- 
tention that they were supplying the 
same preparations, was not true. 

The receiver of the Cosmo Buttermilk 
Soap Company of Goshen, Indiana, was 
recently awarded a preliminary injunc- 
tion against the Cosmo Company, re- 
straining the use of the word ‘“Butter- 
milk’’ as applying to soap. The Cosmo 
Company claimed a half ownership in the 
trade-mark “‘Buttermilk,”’ which title will 
be decided by trial of the case upon its 
merits, 

That there is some confusion in regard 
to the difference between a patent and a 
trade-mark is evident from the fact that 
now and then inquiries are made as to 
whether anyone has a right to make and 
sell repairs or parts of articles, stoves 
for example, which are not patented, but 
are protected by a trade-mark. A little 
consideration would make this perfectly 
clear that there is no doubt that anyone 
has a right to make and sell exactly the 
same stove, provided it be not made or 
sold as the stove of the original manufac- 
turer, under his trade-mark, and provided 
also that it be not such a palpable imita- 
tion of the original article as to be read- 
ily mistaken for the product of the first 
manufacturer. 

The law of trade-mark property pro- 
tects the right to the use of the trade- 
mark, but it protects nothing else. Nor 
does the doctrine of unfair competition 
prevent anyone from aking or selling the 
same goods manufactured by another 
(excepting patented articles), provided 
that they be not so made, advertised or 
sold, as to be likely to be confused with 
the goods of the original manufacturers. 
(Deering Harvester Co. v. Whitman & 
Barnes Mfg. Co., 91 Fed. Rep. 376). 

So also, in the case of the Edison Mfg. 
Co. v. Gladstone, 58 At. Rep. 391, where a 
former emplere of the company manu- 
facturing the Edison batteries, engaged in 
business in a manufacture of electric 
batteries and renewal plates, the latter of 
which he made precisely similar in shape 
and style to that of the complainant. 

The defendant contended that as the 
complainant had not a patent on the 
shape of the plates, he had a perfect right 
to copy them and sell them for use in the 
Edison batteries. The court conceded 
this, but granted the injunction in a form 
agreed upon by the parties, whereby it 
was provided that the defendant should 
mark his plates of zinc and copper with 
the word “‘Gladstone”’ in raised letters. 

Permanent injunctions were granted by 
Judge Parlange, of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, New Orleans, during last 
June, against A. L. Pillsbury, Jr., and the 
American Bottling Works, on behalf of 
the Coca-Cola Co., restraining the de- 
fendants from infringing upon the right 
of the plaintiff company in the manufac- 
ture and sale of the beverage bearin 
that name. A preliminary injunction ha 
previously been granted, and this perma- 
nent decree enjoints the defendants from 
using the name Ko-Kola, or other device 
identical with or similar to the name of 
Coca-Cola, calculated to mislead the pub- 
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To the Wholesale Druggists 
of the Bnited States, 


Greeting: 


He pledge ourselves to a contin- 
uation of the method of distributing 
our products to the retail trade which 
has made the Lilly Line of pharma- 
teuticals known as “the Jobbers’ 
Line.” 


Cordially, your friends, 
Eli Lilly & Company. 








lic into believing the same to be the Coca- 
Cola of the plaintiff. 

A third suit of similar nature was won 
by the Coca-Cola Co., in the _ United 
States Circuit Court, District of Carolina, 
Judge Brawley presiding, against Donald 
& Bailey, Union, S. C. 

A decision was recently given by Judge 
Finklenburg, of the U. S. District Court 
of St, Louis, in the case of the Centaur 
Co. v. the Palestine Drug Co. of St. Louis, 
The plaintiffs alleged that the Centaur 
Co. is the manufacturer of Castoria, suc- 
ceeding to the rights of Samuel Pitcher, 
the inventor. The defendant Palestine Co. 
had been putting up ‘‘Castoria,’’ and the 
Centaur Co. claimed that its rights had 
been infringed upon by the action of the 


defendant. The judge granted a perpet- 
ual injunction and an accounting of 
profits, 


In January, 1906, in the Court of Chan- 
cery, London, England, various defend- 
ants, known as Plasmonade, Limited, et 
al., were perpetually enjoined from the 
use of the words Plasmonade, Plasmon- 
oid, or other names of which the word 
Plasmon is a part, and from making or 


selling food preparations under’ such 
names, since these infringe upon the 
rights of the Plasmon Co., Limited. An 


ad interim injunction had been granted 
previously, and in default of defense, the 
court granted a perpetual injunction with 
costs. 

Several cases of interest have been de- 
cided, in which the question at issue has 
been the validity of a license for the use 
of the trade-mark. (Lea v. New Home 
Sewing Machine Company, 139 Fed. Rep. 
732). rom the decisions of the courts it 
seems to be plain that a bare license for 
the use of the trade-mark, disassociated 
from any transfer of good will, is invalid. 

In an early case in the New York Su- 
preme Court, the pee a seed mer- 
chant, sold to the defendant 20,000 empty 
seed bags, to be filled by defendant with 
his own seeds, and to be sold within a 
certain specified territory. These bags 
bore the plaintiff’s label. It is claimed 
that the defendant, in violation of the 
agreement, had filled the seed bags with 
poor seeds, and had sold them outside of 
the territory specified in the agreement. 
The court held that the transfer of the 
right to the use of these empty bags un- 
der the defendant’s label was an attempt 
to aid the defendant in availing himself 
of the high credit which the plaintiff's 
seeds had acquired with the public, and 
therefore to enable him to obtain money 
tor the sale of his own seeds by fraud 
and deceit. Hence the contract was held 
to be against public policy, and the de- 
murrer of the defendant was sustained. 

The courts have uniformly held that the 
purpose of a trade-mark is to assure pur- 
chasers that the goods sold are made or 
selected by the manufacturer, since the 
trade-mark indicates the origin of the 
goods. If, therefore, the license to use 
the trade-mark be granted at the time 
of the sale of a business with the good 
will, it will be valid, but if the business 
dies a natural death and afterwards be 
revived by other parties, evidently the 
license to use the trade-mark will be in- 
valid, since it did not pass with the good 
will, which did not exist. 

In CLOSERS this report, which to avoid 
being too lengthy must omit many cases 
of some importance, we desire to again 
call the attention of the association to 
the necessity of careful examination of 
the trade-mark condition in foreign coun- 
tries, especially in the Spanish-American 
countries, and in Germany, for reasons 
already mentioned in the report. To some 
extent the same reasons apply also for 
carefully watching the condition in Japan 
and China. The commercial awakening 
of Japan, especially since the Russo-Jap- 
anese War, and also that of China, which 
is following suit, is shown by the large 
number of trade-marks which have been 
registered in Japan, and by the fact that 
the Chinese Government will ere long 
open a patent and trade-mark bureau, 

In regard to the latter country, we 
would say that a large number of appli- 
cations for trade-marks in China have 
already been filed with the different Consul 
Generals. Consul General Sammons, of 
Niuchwang, says it is thought that par- 
ties wanting to secure trade-marks in 
China, pending the treaty regulations now 
under consideration against infringements 
by the subjects of other powers, may do 
so by recourse to the various consular 
courts. This was secured by the joint 
efforts of the Department of State and 
Minister Rockhill. While no acceptable 
trade-mark regulations have been ob- 
tained in China, the Chinese officials 
have frequently respected foreign trade- 
marks, on complaints being lodged before 
them. Recently in this court, the Chinese 
officials respected a British-American to- 
bacco trade-mark. 

Your committee beg to acknowledge 
much assistance received through the 
channels of the United States Trade-Mark 
Association, and various trade publica- 
tions. Respectfully submitted, 

A. J. Horlick, Chairman. 


President Hall:—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of the Conimittee on 
Trade Marks as read by title. This 
report will be referred to the Board of 
Control as usual, if there are no re- 
marks to be made. 

M. N. Kline, Philadelphia:—My at- 
tention has been called this morning by 
some persons who are more correct 
than I am, and less busy, perhaps, 
with regard to one or two errors in the 
report of the Committee on Legislation. 
I said that the proviso which passed 
the house exempted not only alcohol, 
but the narcotics, from labeling, but 
Mr. Douglass tells me that I am wrong 
in that. My object in rising is to ask 
leave to amend the report to make it 
conform to the records of Congress. 
There is one other error, which we will 
eare for, before the report of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation is printed. 

President Hall:-—Gentlemen, you have 
heard Mr. Kline’s statement, and un- 
less there is objection permission will 
be given him to change the report as 
desired. : 

The next business will be the report 
of the Special Committee on Box and 
Cartage, Mr. J. C. Eliel, of Minneapoa- 
lis, chairman. 

The secretary presented the report as 
follows:— 
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Report of Special Committee on Box 
and Cartage. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
some Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion, 


This Committee is now and has always 
been ready to be of service, but un- 
fortunately no opportunity has yet pre- 
sented itself by which the Committee 
could accomplish anything in the way of 
bringing about the restoration of the open 
charge for box and cartage. It is our 
feeling that this charge should be rein- 
stated, but we regret to say that there is 
no present prospect of securing this very 
desirable reform, We believe that all 
drug jobbers are now ready to admit that 
this is a fair charge and should be borne 
by the purchaser, and that there is no 
way in which the wholesale druggist can 
recover this expense, which comes direct- 
ly out of his profits. With each recurring 
year the increased expense of transacting 
the wholesale drug business becomes more 
sharply outlined and apparent, while upon 
the other hand the conditions surrounding 
the business localize it and prevent in- 
creased volume. The further fact that 
the prices on so large a percentage of 
the goods which we handle are fixed by 
the proprietors and manufacturers pre- 
cludes the possibility of recovering the 
loss sustained in making no charge for 
box and cartage. The arguments, in our 
opinion, are all upon one side, but the 
probabilities, we are frank to admit, are 
all upon the other side. 

The only suggestion the Committee can 
make is that the various local associa- 
tions cf wholesale druggists should give 
this matter their earnest attention, for 
no progress can be made unless there 
should be developed a practiéally -unani- 
mous desire on the part of drug jobbers 
to restore the open charge for Box and 
Cartage. Respectfully submitted: 

J. ©. Eliel, Chairman. 

President Hall:—Is there any discus- 
sion on this report? If not, the report 
will be referred to the Board of Con- 
trol. 

Mr. Kline:—Do I understand that this 
report is referred to the Board of Con- 
trel without discussion? 

President Hall:—It has been referred 
to the Board of Control without dis- 
cussion, but an opportunity was given 
for discussion. 

Mr. Kline:—If I understood the re- 
port correctly, it stated that we are all 
one mind that this charge should be 
restored. If that is the language of 
the report, I want to say that I differ; 


in other words, we are not all of one 
mind, 

The Secretary:—It simply expresses 
the committee’s belief. The report 


says:—‘‘We believe that all drug job- 
bers are now ready to admit that this 
is a fair charge and should be borne by 
the purchaser.”’ 

President Hall:—We would be glad to 
hear from the Special Committee on 
Pharmaceuticals and Plasters, Mr. W. 
J. Walding, of Toledo, chairman. 

Mr. Walding presented the following 
report :— 

Report of Committee on Pharma- 
ceuticals and Plasters. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
sional Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
on:— 

The conditions existing between the 
manufacturers of pharmaceuticals and 
plasters and wholesale druggists remain 
nearly the same as during the past three 
years, 

Last year Mr. W. A. Hover, in a very 
able report, explained the situation in de- 
tail. The Board of Control, in comment- 
ing on and complimenting the report, sug- 
gested the incoming President appoint a 
committee who would, at the earliest date 
possible, request a meeting with the lead- 
ing manufacturers of pharmaceuticals and 
make such arrangement as would protect 
the jobbers in the sale of their goods. 

This was easier said than done. After 
talking with a number of the principal 
manufacturers it was decided by this 
committee more could be accomplished by 
talking with each one separately. A few 
years ago a number of the larger manu- 
facturers worked together, and no doubt 
the Board of Control had that in mind 
when the recommendation was made. 

It is a matter of much regret that your 
committee has not accomplished more 
this year. There have beén some reforms 
and concessions made, but we do not 
claim the entire credit for them, for we 
believe competition and business judg- 
ment largely were the inducements that 
wrought the changes. We refer especi- 
ally to the new discounts on Part II. 
goods, or the specialties manufactured by 
Messrs. Parke, Davis & Co. and Messrs, 
Eli Lilly & Co., And the changing of the 
method of marketing the E. R. Squibb & 
Sons line. 

We are satisfied the manufacturers are 
not alone to blame for the existing con- 
ditions, for the jobber himself is partly 
responsible. There is not a prominent 
manufacturer of pharmaceuticals or plas- 
ters to-day but that will admit that with- 
out the jobber he could not have market- 
ed his goods. When, however, with the 
aid of the enterprising and industrious 
jobber, he had firmly intrenched himself, 
he cast his envious eye about and dis- 
covered the jobber’s best customers, and 
began to sell them at the jobber’s dis- 
count. Then, after discovering the job- 
ber’s best customers, it was only one step 
further to close the eye of the good retail 
dealer and sell his largest customers, the 
hospital and doctor specialist. 

After corraling every one but the con- 
sumer, it is to be regretted that he 
should add to his list common articles of 
commerce that he does not make, such 
as copperas, blue vitriol, chloride of lime, 
sulphur, ecarbolic acid, ete. (We are glad 
to note above is an exception to the rule, 
but at least one large manufacturer does 
this.) 

When this practice was commenced the 
jobber lost his opportunity to kill an evil 
at its inception. Instead, however, he 
allowed the manufacturer to give him a 
small extra hand-out occasionally, until 
he has been undermined to a large ex- 
tent. and he has made himself a party 
to the demoralization. 

The- reforms referred to in the forego- 
ing we believe were brought about by the 
manufacturer beginning to realize that at 


least in one business the middleman (the 
wholesale druggist) is a known quantity, 
and is here to stay. He is a necessity to 
the manufacturer, and equally necessary 
to the retailer, who without him would 
have to invest an increased capital, which 
many of them have not. The wholesale 
druggist warehouses and distributes more 
items than any other jobber, and from all 
parts of the world. The cry that the 
middleman must go is without founda- 
tion, 

It is gratifying to know that some man- 
ufaucturers show their friendship openly, 
and that some are considering a change. 


To those who protect the jobber should 
be shown every consideration. The job- 
ber has an enormous influence which he 


behind the manufacturer who 
protects him. He has thousands of sales- 
men who can aid in the distribution of 
the goods of the loyal manufacturer, and 
we recommend that the association take 
such action as will help those who are 
disposed to help us. 

President Hall:—Gentlemen, you 
have heard the report of the Special 
Committee on Pharmaceuticals and 
Plasters; it is now open for discussion. 
Has any one anything to say on this 
report? If there is nothing to be said 
this report will be referred to the Board 
of Control. 

We will now be glad to hear from the 
Special Committee of Commercial Trav- 
elers, Mr. W. A, Conner, of Indianapo- 
lis, chairman. 


should put 


Mr. Conner presented the following 
report:— 

Report of Special Committee on 

Commercial Travelers. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation:— 

I have no excuse to offer. In fact, I 


am not really responsible for being here, 
and you must therefore be satisfied with 
what comes to you. Like the boy who 
visits the ‘fold swimmin’ hole’’ back in 
Indiana on a hot summer day, I am just 
going to plunge right in. 

The relations between the employer and 
traveling salesman have not always had 
the attention they deserve at the hands 
of either, therefore this phase will suffice 
for a short discussion. The closest and 
truest mutual ties should bind them. 
Their interests are peculiarly one because 
the success of the traveling force guar- 
antees the growth and building of the 
house, and the success of the house in- 
sures the growth and hope of the travel- 
ing force. Mutuality of interest binds 
them like brothers and renders close, cor- 
dial affiliation an element in reaching the 
final ‘‘round-up” in which our interests 
center, 

A wise sales manager will soon see the 
necessity for good-fellowship, and the 
tonic effect of judiciously administered 
words of encouragement and good cheer, 
A traveling force in a happy and con- 
tented state of mind will accomplish more 
than a force demoralized or discontented. 
The moral of this points to you, the em- 
ployer, as the rhythmical force that must 
keep in tune the men who are the mo- 
tive power of your business, the electric 
current that pushes the button that taps 
the bell of inquiry at one end and clangs 
the bell of response at the other, the fer- 
tilizer that enriches the soil of your fields 
by his honest effort. He often calms the 
sea of discontent among your customers 
with the oil of cleverness, lowers the 
clouds and brings out the sunshine of 
germination that sprouts the seed of con- 
tinued success. 

The ability to select successful sales- 
men On sight is not the province of many 
men, so, therefore, those selected are not 
always good. Notwithstanding schools of 
salesmanship deny it, the writer main- 
tains that ‘“‘salesmen are born, not made.” 
It takes the rarest ability and adaptabil- 
ity to approach the man who buys. He 
generally parries the salesman’s efforts 
at first, trying to close the case by say- 
ing, ‘“‘Nothin’ we want,” étc. To overcome 
this the salesman must have skill, intui- 
tion, patience, good sense, persistence, 
good cheer, good fellowishp, and have the 
fine discrimination and touch that God 
has given most generously to woman, 

The buyer is often remindful of the tur- 
tle, in that he is encased tightly in his 
hard shell of indifference with but one 
vulnerable point of attack, and _ that 
through his head. Tact born of good 
sense, and skill born of intuition, are the 
sure keys that unlock and draw him out, 
With these formidable weapons the sales- 
man can drag him from his hiding place, 
and by a concentration of energy, cour- 
tesy and common sense, mold him to his 
liking. He should be careful that his 
molds are not too large nor yet too small, 

The salesman’'s obligations are dual in 
their nature, as he must care for his 
customer as well as protect the interests 
of his house. This double capacity re- 
quires tact, intuition and skill which 
makes the salesman partake at once of 
the nature of a seer and a philosopher. 
The rare qualities required in a success- 
ful salesman stamp him as a man above 
the average in natural intelligence, if not 
in education. He is naturally a finely 
strung instrument and cannot be driven 
or herded as ragpickers and dock whal- 
lopers sometimes are. The employer that 
expects to extract the best from his road 
force will do well to study this phase of 


the situation with care. The wholesale 
druggist’s daily prayer runs something 
like this:—Give me this day my daily 


mail, that I may know what Billy Zigler, 
Ed. Austin, Alf. Whittaker, Pop Thomas, 
Jim Foley and others are doing for the 
common weal. 

The most valuable asset of a business 
is a competent, painstaking, successful 
traveling force. How to get and keep 
this force is important and is always a 
pertinent subject for thought. Often en- 
couraging words from the traveling head 
coin money for you. Never discourage or 
speak disparagingly, for words of this 
kind from this source are enervating like 


the shadow to the growing corn. Much 
better administer the tonic of the sun- 
shine of encouragement. 


Selecting successful salesmen is not al- 
ways easy, the most promising shoot 
often withering in the storm and tempest 
of action in the field. The silk-hatted, 
silk-stocking ‘and silk-underclothing fan- 
ev article is often, after weighing, found 
short in weight as well as short in his 
promises to meet your expectations. The 
hedgehog stands a better chance with 
hedgehogs than he does with peacocks, 
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and your salesmen largely call upon the 








common people. The vender of overheat- 
ed air can generally be looked upon with 
suspicion. Many times this same air is 
like a blast from cold storage when it 
strikes your customer. 

To promise and to do are two things. 
The house should feel perfect individual 
confidence in its salesmen, and the mo- 
ment it has cause to lower this estimate 


-in any one of them, it should not parry 


words, but act summarily. A salesman 
who does not believe truly and sincerely 
in the worth, character and policy of his 
house should promptly resign, as his ef- 
forts will be short-circuited by any men- 
tal reservation he may cherish on these 
points. 

The salesman’s duty to his principal is 
a manifold of good qualities, as follows:— 
Honesty, sobriety, morality, earnestness, 
industry, persistence, good sense, careful 
judgment, faithful co-operation and con- 
centration of effort to the end sought. 
His confidence should abide in His house 
and its products. If his house has only 
rags to sell, he should sell rags. If his 
house has gold to sell, he should sell gold, 
He should not spend his time and energy 
in booming goods a competitor may have 
to offer, but loyally push the goods his 
house in their judgment have to sell. Re- 
member that modesty in a traveler is an 
asset not to be sneered at nor lightly 
waved awdy. Not that he should never 
be progressive, and even at times aggres- 
sive; but he should know when progres- 
siveness and aggressiveness are essential, 
and he should not forget that it is a mod- 
est, business-like bearing that will com- 
mend him. He should not be fresh. Per- 
sistence within these bounds become a 
virtue in the eye of his subject and gives 
to him the entree that leads to orders. 

Let me conclude by saying to both em- 
ployer and salesman that your relations 
being reciprocal, you should live in clos- 
est harmony. Yours very truly, 

W. A. Conner. 


President Hall:—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of the Special Com- 
mittee of Commercial Travelers. It is 
now open for discussion. Have you 
anything to say regarding this report? 
If there are no remarks this report will 
be referred to the Board of Control; it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. Taylor, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Entertainment, has an an- 
nouncement.to make. 

E, W. Taylor:—Gentlemen, I wish all 
of you who are to pay your respects to 
the President this afternoon qill meet 
with the ladies in the lobby o€ the hotel 
at a quarter past two. It is an eight 
minutes’ walk from here to the White 
House. We may be detained there for 
a few minutes on account of the veter- 
ans, who will go there before us. Those 
who have not secured their theatre 
tickets will do so at once, as the tickets 
which are not called for will be re- 
turned to the theatre. 

President Hall:—Is Dr. True in the 
room? If not, I will call for the re- 
port of the Committee on Proprietary 
Goods, Mr. John N. Carey, of Indianap- 
olis, chairman, 

nay Carey presented the following re- 
port:— 


Report of Committee on Proprietary 
Goods. 


Mr, President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
Gonat Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
ion:— 

The year which has elapsed since the 
last annual report of this committee was 
presented has been a memorable one in 
many respects. A wave of industrial re- 
form has swept over the entire country 
with the result that National and State 
laws have been passed for the purpose of 
providing a more stringent regulation of 
the meat, railroad, insurance and other 
lines of business, 

The legislation in which the drug trade 

is especially interested is the national pure 
food and drug law, which was enacted at 
the last session of Congress. There is no 
question that this law will correct some 
serious abuses which have existed in the 
manufacture and sale of foods and drugs. 
It cannot fail, therefore, to be beneficial, 
not only to the consuming public, but to 
the legitimate manufacturers and dealers 
who have nothing to fear from its en- 
forcement. This matter comes partic- 
ularly within the province of our able 
Committee on Legislation, in whose report 
it will doubtless be treated fully, so that 
it is unnecessary to make further refer- 
ence to it here. We believe, however, 
that it will be conceded by the manufac- 
turers whose goods are affected by the 
new law that they should protect their 
wholesale distributors either by sendin 
new goods in exchange for stock on han 
Jan. 1, 1907, when the law becomes opera- 
tive, or by furnishing new labels to make 
mock conform to the requirements of the 
aw. 
_The destruction of the greater part of 
San Francisco by earthquake and fire in 
April of this year was one of the most 
appalling calamaties in the history of the 
world. The conflagration was such a gen- 
eral and sweeping one that most of our 
members in that city had their places of 
business entirely destroyed, but it was ex- 
tremely gratifying to learn that with the 
exception of one firm, which decided to 
retire from the wholesale drug business 
and embark in another line, our members 
soon succeeded in resuming business in 
temporary structures, 

The indomitable eet displayed by the 
people of San Francisco in manfully grap- 
pling with adversity of the worst type, 
and cheerfully beginning the work of re- 
building their beloved city, commanded 
the admiration of the entire world. 

Not only were our San Francisco breth- 
ren the recipients of the most hearty sym- 
pathy from their fellow-members of this 
association, and of very generous assist- 
ance from many manufacturers, but the 
people of the United States rose up as one 
man and rushed into the stricken city the 
most bountiful supplies of food and money 
to relieve the sufferings of her distressed 
citizens. Indeed, the whole civilized world 
quickly expressed sympathy for the un- 
fortunate victims and offered to contri- 
bute towards their relief. Such incidents 
as these bear convincing testimony to the 
universal brotherhood of man. 

Our sister organization, the National 
Association of Retail Druggists. deserves 
the highest commendation for its prompt 
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NATHAN DICKINSON, THEAS, 


ALBERT DICKINSON, PREST. 
Cuas. D. Boyries, secy. 


CHAS. DICKINSON, V. PREST. 


THE 
DICKINSON COMPANY, 
SEED MERCHANTS 


ALBERT 


BRANCH OFrrices! 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
LANSING, MICH. 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


GRASS SEEDS 


TIMOTHY, CLOVERS, HUNGARIAN, MILLETS, REDTOP, 
BLUE-GRASS, LAWN GRASS, ORCHARD GRASS, BROME GRASS 


CLOVERS A SPECIALTY 


DWARF ESSEX 


RAPE FOR SHEEP 


HOG AND CATTLE FOOD 


FIELD PEAS, ENSILAGE CORN AND SCREENINGS 


BUCKWHEAT 
SEED GRAIN 
POULTRY FOOD 


FLAX SEED 


BEANS PEAS 
POP CORN 


SMALL WHITE, RICE AND EIGHT ROW 


COTTON GRAIN BAGS 


BY THE BALE OR IN CAR LOTS 


BIRD SEEDS 


Specialties. 
RAPE, HEMP, CANARY AND MILLET. 
Original packages, in car load ots or less. 





DRUG REPORTER 


THE WORLD’S 
STANDARD 


“GILT EDGE” 


SCO 


a yea oe The only black dressing for La- 
ye 
. pet 


dies’ and Children’s 
positively contains oil. Softens and 


Shoes that 


FINE SHOES preserves. Imparts a beautiful lus 
ter. Largest quantity, finest qual 
ity. Its use saves time, labor and 
brushes, as it shines without 


brushing. 
Always Ready to Use 


Hone 
Pa aL a 
yer 


BLACKEST 


Also for gents’ kid, kangaroo, 
etc. 


Per Cross, $24.00 





“ELITE’”’ Combination 


The only first-class article 
for Ladies’ and Gents’ “Box 
Calf." “Vici Kid” and all 
black shoes. The only pol- 
ish endorsed by the manu- 
facturers of Box Calf Lea 
ther. Contains oil and pos- 
itively nourishes and pre- 
serves leather and makes it 
wear longer. 


Blacks and polishes 
Per Cross, $24.00 


“BABY ELITE’ Combination 
10c. Size, per gross, $10.00 





For giving all 
kinds of Patent 
or shiny leath«r 
q shoes a quick, 

brilliant and 
waterproof lus- 
ter without inju 
ry tothe leather. 


Large Size, per gross ......... -... ...§9.00 
Medium Size (in bive tin boxes), per gross 500 
Per doz., 44 Ib, boxes, $1.80. Per doz., 44 Ib. boxes, $3.00 


FOR SALE BY ALL WHOLESALE DRUCCI Ts 





| WHITTEMORE'’S POLISHES 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
SHOE POLISHES IN THE WORLD 


ONCE USED 
ALWAYS USED 


DIRTY 
CANVAS SHOES 


made perfectly CLEAN and 
WHITE by using Whittemore's 
“Quick White’? Compound. In 
liquid form so can be quiokly 
and easily applied. No white 
dust. No rubbing off. Will not 
injure the fabric. Warranted as 
represented or you can hold it 


San ae a 
CANVAS SHOES 


aah ee Ll i 


subject to our orders. 

For 1906 a sponge in 
bottle, so always ready for use. 
Large, per Gross, $24.00 
10c. Size, * 10.00 


every 





FRENCH GLOSS 


For Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren’s Shoes 


Warranted superior to the bes 
toc. black dressing in the mar- 
ket (and put up more handsome 
ly) with handsome three-color 
lithographed cartons and wood 
caps over corks. 


Shines Without Brushing 
Per Gross, $9.00 





*‘BOSSOLA” 





Waterproof Paste Polish for ladies’, 
Blacks, polishes and 
Shines in- 


The ‘‘Boss’’ 
gents’ and children’s shoes. 
softens leather and makes it wear longer. 
stantly and the shine will last about a week. 


5c. Size, per Gross, $4.50. 10c. Size, per gross,. $9.00 


“DANDY” COMBINATION, for cleaning and polishing all kinds Per Gross 
of russet, tan or yellow colored boots and shoes, large size, $24.00 


“STAR” RUSSET COMB'NATION, 10c. size 
“DANDY” RUSSET PASTE (: arge) 
RED BOX RUSSET PASTE (medium .............---- 
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THE HEYDEN CHEMICAL WORKS 


CHICAGO: 217 E. Randolph St. 
ARE MANUFACTURERS OF AND HEADQUARTERS FOR 


NEW YORK: 135 William St. 


Salicylates 
Benzoates 
Bromides 


Salol 
Oil Wintergreen, Synth. 


Formaldehyde 


Paraformaldehyde 
Hexamethylenetetramine 
Guaiacol, Cryst. and Liquid 
Diacetylmorphine 

PLEASE WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 





PAINT MILLS 
AND MIXERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


TheCo BARTLETT“ SNOW Co. 


CLEVELAND.O. 
U-S-A: 
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and energetic work in raising a large re- 
lief fund for the special: benefit of the 
many retail druggists and drug clerks who 
were practically ruined by the great fire. 
That association’s = in behalf of 
these sufferers met with a quick and gen- 
erous response from all branches of the 
drug trade; manufacturers, jobbers and 
retailers in all sections of the United 
States giving a substantial evidence of 
their interest in the welfare of the unfor- 
tunate San Francisco retailers by making 
liberal contributions to the fund. The 
result proves what a tremendous factor 
for good is the fraternal feeling engen- 
dered among members of the same trade 
by such organizations as the National As- 
sociation of Retail Druggists and our own, 

Like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky 
came the announcement of the _ suit 
brought by the United States under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law of 18% against 
the National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists, the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association and a large number of manu- 
facturers of proprietary medicines, phar- 
maceuticals, ete., for alleged conspiracy 
ic restrain trade in these goods. The 
Government started this suit on May 9th, 
1906, at Indianapolis in the United States 
Circuit Court for the District of Indiana, 
and the bill of complaint is a voluminous 
document which attacks the legality of the 
different plans by the various manufactur- 
ers for the sale of their goods, with the 
exception of the so-called “rebate plan.” 
The attorneys for this association and 
most of the other defendants have filed 
demurrers and submitted briefs in support 
thereof. This is the shape in which the 
matter rests at this writing. A more 
extended reference will no doubt be made 
to this case in the report of our Special 
Committee on Suits, which has charge 
of the matter for this association. We 
feel justified, however, in saying that 
nothing could have caused greater sur- 
prise to us than the action of the govern- 
ment in bringing this suit, because each 
manufacturer individually adopted and 
operates the plan under which he is mar- 
keting his goods. The courts have re- 
peatedly decided that the manufacturer 
of a proprietary article has a legal right 
to fix his price and terms of sale and to 
require the adherence of his distributers 
thereto. We shall therefore confidently 
await the result of this suit, conscious as 
we are that we have never had any in- 
tention or made any effort to violate the 
laws of the land, 

Conditions in the wholesale drug trade 
throughout the United States have been 
good during the past year, and the re- 
ports which your chairman has received 
from the different sections of the country 
in the last few weeks indicate that the 
present situation, generally speaking, is 
quite encouraging. In fact, there has been 
a marked improvement since our last re- 
port in the conditions surrounding the 
wholesale drug business in the city of 
New York and immediate vicinity, where 
for a number of years the situation has 
been far from satisfactory. At our meet- 
ing in New York a year ago, a movement 
was started among the jobbers there 
which resulted in the organization of the 
“Metropolitan Drug Club” a short time 
after the convention adjourned. It is ex- 
ceedingly gratifying to state that the 
most friendly relations now exist between 
the wholesale druggists of New York City, 
Brooklyn and Newark, and during the 
past year they have been able to correct 
the abuses which formerly existed in their 
midst. All of the jobbers in that section 
are now adhering closely to the prices 
and terms established by the respective 
manufacturers for the sale of their goods. 
The result has been beneficial, not only 
to the wholesale druggists in the ‘‘Metro- 
politan District,’’ but to the trade through- 
out the United States, because the New 
York market is so important and has such 
a far-reaching influence that conditions in 
the entire country are more or less af- 
fected by the situation in that city. 

Vice-Chairman Holliday spent several 
months in New York during the past year, 
and he was of great assistance to the 
New York jobbers in their efforts to bring 
about the improvement which has taken 
place in that city and vicinity. He also 
attended the meetings of several local as- 
sociations in different sections of the 
country with good results. 

What has been accomplished in New 
York is a forcible illustration of the neces- 
sity and value of local organizations 
among wholesale druggists, and we can- 
not impress too strongly upon all drug 
jobbers the importance of giving their 
hearty support to these local bodies, which 
have proven themselves so effective in 
maintaining healthy conditions in the 
trade. = 

One of the most important matters to 
which this committee has devoted itself 
during the past year was the continued 
effort to obtain for the wholesale trade 
greater remuneration from those manu- 
facturers whose discount was less than 10 
and 5 per cent. With this object in view 
the following letter was addressed by 
your chairman to each of such proprie- 
tors in the early part of this year:— 
Dear Sirs— 


At the annual meeting of this association 
held in New York last October, the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted:— 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this as- 


sociation that those proprietore whose present 
discount to the wholesale trade is inadequate 
should recognize the injustice of asking the 


jobber to handle their goods for less than the 
cost of doing business, and we hereby enter 
our earnest protest against euch an utter dis 
regard of the interest of their wholesale dis- 
tributers. 


‘Resolved, That we urgently request those 
proprietors whose compensation to the who'e- 
sale trade is now less than 10 and 5 per cent. 
for cash in 10 days to increace their allowance 
to that figure. 

I respectfully submit, in behalf of the Who'e- 
sale Drug Trade of the United States, that 
accurate statistics show beyond any question 
that the average cost of transacting the whole 
sale drug business has increased from 9 ner 
cent. in 1878 to 12.2 per cent. in 1904. The sta- 
tistics also show that the average sales of pro 
prietary articles now constitute considerably 
more than half of the total business of whole- 
sale druggists, as a rule. You can readily 
see that in order for the jobber to make even 
a slight profit on proprietary articles. it ie 
necessary for the manufacturer to allow h'm 
at least 10 and 6 per cent. discount, or its 
eauivalent. 

There is no question that it would inevitably 
cost the manufacturer more than 10 and % per 
cent. to market their preparations throveh the 
retail trade alone. The fobber fs an ab-o'ute 
necessity in the successful and economical dis 
tribution of goods. It is therefore a matter 
of simple justice that the proprietors should 
wrant him 9 snfficlent compensation for han- 
liing their articles 
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It. is gratifying to state that during the 
ao two years, quite a number of proprietors 
ave shown their interest in the jobber’s wel- 
fare by increasing their compensation to the 
wholesale trade. 

This matter is one of the most vital im- 
portance to yourselves as well as your whole 
sale distributers. I therefore ask that you 
will give it the very careful consideration 
which it deserves, and I sincerely trust that 
you will soon increase your allowance to the 
wholesale trade. 

As many jobbers are writing to this office 
for information concerning the attitude of the 
proprietors upon this important subject, I will 
thank you for a reply at an early date. Yours 
very truly, John N, Carey, Chairman. 


Your chairman followed up this_letter 
by correspondence, and whenever the op- 
portunity was afforded, Vice-Chairman 
Holliday had personal interviews with a 
number of manufacturers upon this sub- 
ject. It is a pleasure to report that the 
result has been very gratifying, as will be 
shown by the following list of manufac 
turers who have increased their compen- 
sation to the wholesale trade since our 
last annual report:— 


Athlophoros Co., New Haven, Conn. 

J. C. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Calenduline Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Capillaris Mfg. Co., Glen Ridge, N. J. 


Carleton & Hovey Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Ballard Snow Liniment Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
(Herrick’s Goods). 

Dalley Mfg. Co., New Yor. 

Delta Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

BE. C. DeWitt & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Eastern Drug Co., Boston, Maes. (Hayden's 
Goods). 

E. L. Graves Tooth Powder Co., Richmond, 


a. 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Enosburgh Falls, Vt. 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Eli, Lilly & Co., Indianapolis (Specialties). 
Major Cement Co., New York. 

Minard’s Liniment Mfg. Co., South Framing- 


ham, Masa, 
Hazen Morse, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Munyon’s H. H. R. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cc. H. & F. L. Osgood, Norwich, Conn. 


Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. (Special- 


ties). 

J. J. Pike & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Pond’s Extract Co., New York, 

D. Ransom, Son & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ring’s Ambrosia Co., Wilton, N. H. 
Santal-Pepsin Co., Rellefontaine, Ohio. 

E. Schmidt & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

S. N. Smith & Co.. Muncie, Ind. 

W. H. Smith & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Stowell & Co., Charlestown, Mass. 
Vapo-Cresolene Co., New York, 

Wm. R. Warner & Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 
(Specialties). 

. W. Whittlesey & Co., New Haven, Conn. 
— Indian Vegetable Pill Co., New 
ork, 


There were two or three proprietors who 
contemplated reducing their discount to 
the wholesale trade during the year, but 
we are glad to say that after we corre- 
sponded with them upon the subject, they 
recognized the justice of our request and 
decided to make no change. 

All of the firms named above are en- 
titled to the thanks of the trade for their 
consideration, and we know that our mem- 
bers will show their hearty appreciation 
by displaying increased interest in the 
goods of these manufacturers. Many of 
those mentioned advanced their allowance 
to 10 and 5 per cent., or its equivalent, 
and in some cases even more. Others felt 
that they were not in a position at this 
time to grant our request fn its entirety, 
but it is earnestly honed that they will 
eventually allow the jobber the full com- 
pensation to which he is entitled by mak- 
ing a further increase to 10 and 5 per cent. 
We recommend that the association reit- 
erate the nosition taken last year on this 
subject and that the incoming Committee 
on Pronrietarvy Goods continue to make 
every effort to secure edditional comnen- 
sation from those vronrietors who now 
eive the wholesale trade less than 10 and 
5 ner cent.. for it is 9 well established 
fact that the cost of transactine the 
wholesale drug business has increased to 
such an extent that it is absolutely neces- 
sarv for the tobber to have at least 10 
ard f ner cent. on pronrietarv goods to 
afford him even a meager profit. 

Tn this connection. it is well to refer to 
the criticism which has oceasionally heen 
made (usnallv by those who are not ifn 
close toveh with our work) that the ex- 
nenses of this association, and more nor- 
ticularly of this committee, are ton ereat. 
As a matter of fact the total cost of onr 
work {s 9 mere trifle comnared to the 
valuable henefits derived therefrom bv 
every drvue jobber. esneciallv in the last 
two or three vears, when we have sue- 
eoeded in obtatnine increased comnensas- 
tion for the wholesale trade from so manv 
manufacturers, Tn nroof of this asser- 
tion, it is anlvw necessarv to refer to the 
list of those from whom we have se- 
evured increases this vear and also tn vre- 
vious years, as shown bv our annual re- 
norts. The goods of a large number of 
these manufacturers are amone the most 
nrominent sellers on the market, and the 
additional allowances obtained by us 
renav everv wholesale drveaist many 
times over the small sum of $% per vear. 
which it costs to helone to this assocta- 
tion. Tt should also be bharne in mind 
that this is only one of several ways in 
which wholesale druggists are and have 
been for manv vears benefited matertallv 
hv the work of this organization. Tn fact. 
there is no investment which ean be made 
bv anv drug jobber that would vield anv- 
thine like as large returns os are derived 
everv vear from membership of this as- 
sociation, with its cost of only $50 per 
arnum. 

Our relations with the other branches of 
the trade have been friendly and cordial 
during the year, but we regret to note 
that there seems to be a growing tendency 
among some of our retail friends to en- 
courage the formation of “buving clubs” 
in their midst. This is directly at vart- 
anee with the princinles which have al- 
wavs been advocated by the National As- 
sociation of Retail Drvegists. and in view 
of the action taken bv our association 
unon this subject a year ago, your chair- 
men issued the following circular on he- 
half of this committee:— 


Indianapolis, Feb. 12. 1906. 
To Proprietors *— 

In hehalf of the wholesale drug trade of 
the United States, T address you upon the 
evbject of ‘buying clubs’? among retailers. 
There is quite a number of these organiza- 
tions in various cities, their obfect being to 
purchase goods in quantity lots and divide 


them among thelr members at coet. Of course 
it is very unjust to the wholesale trade for 
manufacturers to sell such clubs upon jobbers’ 
terms. It also etves the members of sald 
clubs an unfair advantage over the many re- 
tailers who recoenize the justice of manufac- 
turers confining their salee upon jobbers’ terms 
to the wholesale trade. These buying clubs 
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do not and cannot, in the very nature of 
things, maintain the wholesale prices and 
terms fixed by the respective proprietors for 
the sale of their goods. The wholesale drug- 
gists all over the United States do adhere 
to said prices and terme, and it is extremely 
unjust to them for manufacturers to sell to the 
buying clubs, thus enabling the latter to com- 
pete unfairly with jobbers by violating the 
manfacturers’ own terms of sale. 

In this connection, I invite your particular 
attention to the following resolutions unani- 
mously adopted by this association at its an- 
nual meeting in New York last October:— 

“Resolved, That we hereby express our con- 
demnation of the action of those manufactur- 
ers who ignore the jobbers’ interest by sell- 
ing at best prices direct to individual retailers 
or to ‘buying clubs’ composed of retail drug- 
gists and to other parties who are in no 
sense regular wholesale dealers. The jobber 
is the natural and proper channel of distribu- 
tion from the manufacturer to the retailer, 
and we recommend that wholesale druggists 
individually extend their friendship and good 
will preferentially to those manufacturers who 
protect the wholesale trade by refusing to sell 
upon jobbers’ terms to ‘buying clubs’ or in- 
dividual rétallers and to other parties who are 
not regular wholesale dealers. 

‘Resolved, That we hereby express our ap- 
preciation of the action taken by the National 
Association of Retail Druggists in adopting 
the report of its Committee on Commercial 
and Fraternal Resolutions at its annual meet- 
ing in Boston last month, which report con- 
tained the following statement:— 

“In the report of the Committee on Pro- 
prietary Goods submitted to the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Convention last Novem- 
ber, complaint was made by the jobbers rela- 
tive to the existence of buying clubs, the ob- 
ject of the clubs being the purchase of pro- 


prietary medicines direct from the manufac- 
turer, instead of through the jobber. Your 
committee considers the point well taken, 


and we believe that the members of this as- 
sociation only need to have their attention 
called to this matter to at once see the in- 
justice of such a movement. It is a well- 
known principle of law that ‘he who asks 
equity must do equity.’ and it is manifestly 
unfair to ask the jobber to confine his sales 
to the legitimate drug trade and then turn 
around and buy direct from the manufacturer.’’ 
Resolved, That we heartily indorse the fore 
going recommendations and earnestly urge al! 
retailers who are not acting in conformity 
yo to give the wholesale tared a ‘square 
= 

Furthermore, I will ask you to read care- 
fully the following article which anvneared 
October 28th, 1905, in “N. A. R. D. Notes,’ 
the official publication of the National As@o- 
ciation of Retail Druggists:— 


BUYING CLUBS. 


The N. A. R. D. favors co-operation with 
the jobbers for the mutual good. It does not 
favor jug-handled co-operation on the part of 
the jobber with the retailer, and, therefore. 
for consistency’s sake, if nothing more, it must 
stand as the opponent of jug-handled co-oper- 
ation on the part of the retailer with the 
jobbers. This is why the N. . R. D. does 
not and cannot “stand for’’ the buying club. 

We urge jobbers, from both eelf-interest and 
fraternal feelings, to stand by the retailers. 
and, in turn, we cannot evidence our own sin- 
ceritv except in standing by and supporting 
loyally the jobbers in their sphere of activity 
doing nothing to undermine their trade and 
destroy their business. 

Ex-President Voegeli (then President) stated 
the N. A. R. D. position clearly. and with 
evident desire not to offend the most eensitive 
member of the association. when he referred 
to the subfect in his annval address, read be- 
fore the Boston convention. ind‘catine therein 
that forces are at work which will gradualliv 
eliminate the buying club as a factor in drug 
trade affairs. Mr. Voegel? sald:— 

“The buying club avestion has been 4% con- 
stant source of friction. On this question ou~ 
aesociation has taken the stand that inasmuch 
as honest co-operation with manufacturers and 
jobbers is absolutelv necessary in order to 
bring to our association the highest success 
it would be unfust and unfair to recognize any 
buvine club constituted for the sole nurnnse of 
enabling ite memberehin to buy at first hends, 
as does a wholesale drug house Standing upon 
the principle of justice. our Executive Com- 
mittee favors the recnenition of only such 
clubs as have given satisfactory evidence that 
their business Is betne condveted alone the 
identical lines on which jobbing houses are 
uemaliv conducted. 

‘"This nolicv mey have antagonized some of 
our worthy members. but T am sure that if 
they will consider the ereat good which our 
association is daily bringing to so manv thon- 
sands of druegists, they will agree that the 
benefits will ultimately offset anv profits tha’ 
may inure to them throneh buvine clubs 
The benefite that will accrue to them recu't- 
ine from the D. C. S. N. plan will make them 
feel that they can afford to cut out the buy 
ine club 

“T belleve {ft {@ eoneeded that the buying 
olnuh era hee reached its high-water mark and 
is now on the decline.”* 

Tt will thue he seen that the national or- 


ganization of the retatlers themselves has 
enone on record stronelv against “‘buvine 
elnhse."’ and we earrestiv vree all mannufee- 


turers to strictly confire their sates upon fob- 
hers’ terms to the wholesa'e treds, therehbv 
extending to the latter the treatment to which 
thev are justiv entitled. We are eratefrl to 
these pronrietors who are *!readv pursuing 
this nolicy. and of course this cfreular does 
not apply to them. Yours verv trulv. 
John N. Carev. chairman 

We hee to exnress the earnest hone that 
ovr friends, the manufacturers and re- 
tailers. will give this matter the serfous 
consideration which it deserves and show 
hv their actions that they vronose to deal 
fairly hv the fobher tn return for the 
friendshiv and good-will which he has al- 
wavs extended to them 

The direct contract and serial numbering 
nian has again been ore of the vrineinal 
tonics of discussion amone the three 
hranches of the drve trade during the 
nast vear. Tt ts now generally conceded 
that this nlan ts the most effective which 
hos vet heen tried in nrotecting the in- 
torests of vronrietor, Jobber and retailer 
Vour choirman therefore issued the fol- 
lawine cirenlar, bv anthoritv of this com- 
mittee, urging general support of this 


wen Indianavo'ts, Ind., March 13. 1906. 


© Pronvrie nd Wholesale Druggicts'— 
pty tore 008 veare this assoctation 
has pone on record apnualiv in favor of the 
direct contract and serial numbering nlan. 
The following ts a copy of the resolutions 
unantmonsly adopted at our last_annual meet- 
ine in October, 1905. at New York:— 

“Resolved. That this association again places 
iteolf on record as favoring the direct contract 
and serial numbering plen for articles having 
an established demand tn at least © consider- 
able section of the countrv. provided that anv 
provrietor adopting the same will allow who'e- 
enle druggists additional comrensation for the 
extra Inhor and expense devolving unon them 
under this plan: and nrovided that every such 
proprietor will firat submit ht< pronoced whole- 
sale contrect to a sub-committee of five. to be 
anneinted bv the ehairman of our committee 
on Promrietary Goods, of which he shall be 


hatrman, for consideration and anproval .he- 
ane the plan is put into effect by the pro: 
prietor. 


“Repolved, That we call the attention of 
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jobbers to the importance and necessity of 
complying in every particular with the con- 
tract terms of the manufacturers who sell 
their goods on the serial numbering plan. It 
is absolutely essential that all jobbers should 
forward to the manufacturers, at such times 
as they require, the cards containing records 
of the sales of serially numbered goods, and 
we earnestly recommend that wholesale drug- 
gists take pains to eee that this matter is 
carefully attended. to. 

The direct contract and serial numbering 
plan has been in operation on the goods of a 
number of prominent proprietors for a suffici- 
ent length of time to demonstrate conclusively 
that it is the very best plan yet devised to 
maintain the prices fixed by the proprietors 
for the sale of their articles at both retail 
and wholesale. Indeed, the plan has been suc- 
cessful to a remarkable degree, and it is un- 
doubtedly to the interest of all three branches 
of the trade to have it extended to proprie- 
tary articles generally. 

The undersigned recently conferred in per- 
son with some members of this committee, 
and has since received communications from 
the others, in regard to this plan. The mem- 
bers of the committee expressed themselves 
as being heartily in favor of thé plan, and 
the chairman was authorized to urge its adop- 
tion by proprietors, in accordance with the 
resolutions of the N. W. D. A. as quoted above. 
It is earnestly hoped that many proprietors 
will place their preparations on this plan, and 
thus give the greatest possible protection to 
their distributers, both wholesale and retail. 

It goes without saying that a plan which 
has proven so effective and of such great value 
to jobbers as well as retailers is entitled to 
the most hearty support of every wholesale 
druggist. We therefore confidently bespeak for 
the manufacturers who adopt this plan the 
loyal co-operation of the wholesale drug trade, 
who will thereby give evidence of their active 
interest in the welfare of their retail cus- 
tomers. Yours very truly, 

John N. Carey, Chairman. 

The foregoing circular, which is copied 
here as a matter of record, fully expresses 
the views of the committee upon this plan, 
and we recommend that this association 
again pass resolutions heartily favoring 
its adoption by proprietors generally. 

Since our last report, your chairman 
has issued notices to the wholesale trade 
recommending the contracts of the fol- 
lowing proprietors who placed their goods 
upon the direct contract and serial num- 
bering plan:— 

Cc. F. Booth Co., Norwich, N. Y. 

Bromo-Lithia Chemical Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

Cc. F. Dare & Son, Bridgeton, N. J. 

Dempsey Remedy Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

B. C. DeWitt & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. Etts Drug Co., Chicago, Il. 

Eye-Fix Remedy Co., 6 

Fresman Perfume Co., Cincinnati, O. (Chang- 
ed from limited plan). 

W. H. Hill Co., Detroit, Mich. (Changed from 
limited plan). 

Norman Lichty Mfg. Co., Dee Moines, Iowa. 

Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, Il. 

Phenyo-Caffein Co., Worcester, Mass. (Chang- 
ed from limited plan). 

Pineule Medicine Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Royal Cream Co., Chicago. Ul. 

Tetlow Mfg. Co., Philadelvhia, Pa. 

Patterson-Cabell Co., New York. 


We also recommended the contracts of 
the Liquozone Co., Chicago, and J. J. Pike 
& Co., Boston, who adopted the limited 
serial numbering plan without taking di- 
rect contracts from retailers. 

The rebate plan has been adopted dur- 
ing the past year by the following pro- 
prietors:— 

Florence Mfg. Co., 

Knoll & Co., New Yi ‘ 

Munyon Witch Hazel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Peptol Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Pine Ozone Co., New York. 

Wm. R. Warner & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Spvecialties). 

Cc. W. Whittlesey & Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Wright’s Indian Vegetable Pill Co., New 
York. 

We are sure that the trade thoroughly 
avoreciates the action of all these pro- 
prietors in voluntarily taking steps for 
the protection of their distributers, as well 
as theinselves. 

The last edition of the “Rebate List.”’ 
which was published in 1904, is entirely 
exhausted. and we recommend that the 
incoming Committee on Proprietary Goods 
be authorized to issue another edition, re- 
vised to date of publication. This book is 
a great convenience to wholesale drug- 
gists, their prices and salesmen, contain- 
ing as it does a compilation of the prices 
and terms fixed by the resvective manu- 
facturers for the sale of ‘their goods on 
the various contract plans adopted by 
them. The books are sold at only a slight 
advance above cost to cover the expense 
of forwarding, and all wholesale drug- 
gists should avail themselves of the new 
edition when ready. 

The correspondence of your committee’s 
office has been of about the usual volume 
during the year, covering a wide range 
of subjects in which the wholesale drug 
trade is interested. It is very gratifying 
to us that our members, as well as the 
manufacturers, are employing this office 
more and more as a bureau of !nforma- 
tion concerning all matters pertaining to 
vrovrietary articles and kindred subjects. 
This is just as it should be, and we hope 
to make the office more useful year by 

ear. 

—.. chairman takes pleasure in ex- 
pressing his thanks to the trade and the 
members of this committee for their unt- 
form courtesy and assistance during the 
vear. He also desires to voice his avpre- 
ciation of the valuable services rendered 
hv Vice-Chairman Holliday and Secretary 
Toms, who have, as usual. performed their 
duties in the most faithful and efficient 
manner. 

President Hall:—We will defer action 
on the renort of the Committee on Pro- 
prietary Goods for a short time. 

Dr. Rodney H. True, of the Denart- 
ment of Agriculture, in charge of the 
drug plant investigation, is with us, 
and with your permission we will defer 
discussion of the report of the Commit- 
tee on Proprietary Goods until after 
the doctor gives us a brief talk on a 
subject in which we are all interested. 


Dr. True’s Address. 


Dr. True:—J shall try in the few min- 
utes during which I am to oceupy your 
attention to give you briefly an- outline 
of the scone of our investigations in con- 
nection with the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry in the Denartment of Agriculture. 
As the name of the bureau indicates, we 
have to do with the plant side of the 
matter, and as the name of the depart- 
ment indicates. we are concerned chiefly 
with the aericultural side of the subject 
We have only to do with the character of 
the niants, of the soil and the utilization 
of the plants. As von are well aware. 
the question with which we are grappling 
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is one of considerable financial import- 
ancé. An inspection of ‘the customs rec- 
ords of the Treasury Department during 
the fiscal year ending June, 1905, shows 
that the country imported products in the 
class with which I am dealing to an ex- 
tent of about sixteen million dollars. 
Thus the demand for these products is a 
very considerable one, and it seems as 
though this country might be capable of 
supplying this demand, at least in part. 


A large part of the material is ob- 
tained from countries, latitudes and cli- 
mates which we can duplicate in this 


country. Of course, some of these plants 
have their habitat in particularly tropi- 
cal regions or special regions which we 
can not duplicate, agriculturally. In our 
efforts we are trying to find out to what 
extent these things which we are now 
getting from abroad can be made a mat- 
ter of American agriculture and produe- 
tion, 

We have taken, first of all, some of the 
most important things. We have looked 
into the question of camphor. We have 
taken into consideration the most im- 
portant herbs, leaves and roots, such as 
belladonna, digitalis, henbane and stram- 
onium, all of them important things with 
which the American druggist and pharma- 
cist has to do. Our first task is to find 
out the behavior of these plants under 
American conditions. 

To-day we have drug testing gardens 
established in Vermont, one near Wash- 
ington, D. C., one in South Carolina, one 
in Texas, and we hope to establish one 


on the westerg coast shortly. At these 
stations we plant small plots of the drugs 
which seem likely to do well. In Ver! 


mont we find it is useless to try to grow 
belladonna and digitalis. The cold win- 
ters are oftentimes so adverse to these 
piants as to practically eliminate them. 
In view of their better behavior further 
south, there is no urgent reason for push- 
ing these things in Vermont. In Wash- 
ington, D. C., the belladonna and digi- 
talis do well. We have not succeeded 
with senna here, it is too far north, but 
we go further south and find at our Texas 
station that the senna does excellently. 
By this sort of agricultural reconnais- 
sance we are able to lay out the various 
sections of the country according to ihe 
degree of success with which the plants 
concerned meet the conditions present. 
We have found Florida, Southern Cali- 
fornia and the Gulf strip near the coast 
possibly suitable for the production. of 
camphor. That section of Florida which 
has been visited by frost, with the re- 
sulting practical extermination of the 
citrus industry, seems to be the best re- 
gion for camphor. This region is at pres- 
ent in bad condition agriculturally, but if 
indications furnished by our work do not 
deceive, there is ground for hope for bet- 
ter times. The old pineapple sheds now 
falling down offer an ideal nursery for 
camphor seedlings. The old orange fields, 
where the improved oranges have been 
killed off and only sour stock persists, 
offers an excellent position for the grow- 
ing of camphor trees. We have been 
able to utilize in our experiment camphor 
trees set out from five to twenty years 
ago, largely through distributions by tie 
department, and we have samples. of 
camphor produced from these American 
trees. So far as the physical constitu- 
ents and the chemical behavior go, this 
product seems to be a satisfactory article. 
The Oriental manner of handling camphor 
is to fell large trees and utilize only the 
rich wood of the heart and discard the 
remainder. This kills the tree, which 
takes a generation to grow, and if an- 
other tree is planted in its place another 
generation must elapse before that tree 
will produce camphor. Under our sys- 
tem prunings are cut from the _ trees. 
We take the leaves and small twigs and 
get a crop every one or two years. We 
find the ordinary yield from prunings, 
such as would be obtained from a hedge, 
is approximately one per cent. of cam- 
phor gum calculated on the fresh weight 
of prunings. If one takes into account 
the fact that the tree does not have 
to be very old before it yields a large 
weight of prunings, the proposition be- 
comes a very attractive one. There are 
some interesting phases of the investiga- 
tion now not completed which may be 
brought out at a later time, such as new 
methods of purifying, etc. 

The question of using poppy alkaloids 
is receiving attention. you know, the 
present, price of these things is quite 

igh. This in large part is due to the 
fact that the crude product from which 
these alkaloids are made, opium, is ex- 
pensive. It is also well known to any 
one who has to do with opium that it is 
often received in a very unsatisfactory 
condition. In this question of poppy al- 
kaloids we have to meet the problem of 
the cheap labor of the Orient, and we are 
confronted with the question of making 
the head save the heels if we are to do 
anything at all. If we review briefly the 
stages through which the material goes 
before we get our alkaloids, according to 
present processes, I think our proposition 
will be clearer. The plants are grown 
in Turkey, the capsules scored, the juice 
dried. The product is then sold by the 
peasant farmers to the buyers, who, after 
further treatment, put it on the market. 
It comes here still a crude product. It 
is taken in this country and worked up 
into alkaloids. 

We propose to follow an entirely differ- 
ent plan, which may be outlined here 
We take the poppy capsules and remove 
the seeds, which have a recognized mar- 
ket value here. The oil expressed from 
them is excellent, and the market for the 


oil could perhaps be extended. The poppy 
pods still remaining contain an appre- 
ciable amount of alkaloids. We have 


been able to work out a feasible process 
whereby we have obtained three grams 
of total alkaloids from a kilo of such 
waste material. We hope, if our experit- 
ments develop as we expect, to convert 
what is at present a waste product from 
the poppy seed industry into a valuable 
product. When we do so we. hope the 
alkaloids may become the major source 
of income. By this plan we make no 
onium. On a large oneration the cap- 
sules can be dried and shipned to eco- 
operative factories, the capsules crushed 
and the seeds taken out and handled as 
may be desired. While we have not as 
yet been able to make an experiment on 
a commercial scale, we have been able to 
get at the yieid of the drug by a specially 
devised process. I have brought some 
laboratory samples for your inspection. 
We have not undertaken to refine the 
product thus far, but as a crude first ex- 
periment I think it will be of interest. 
This means if we can substitute poppy 
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capsules’ for opium.for the extraction of 
alkaloids, that we have the opportunity 
here of supplying from our own Ameri- 
ean fields and gardens a crude material 
which may replace an article at present 
brommnt into the country at an expense 
roughly estimated at a million dollars an- 
oually. 

I can not report much progress on the 
question of licorice as yet. We have 
only a small amount for experimental 
study. We have been unable to get roots 
from the Russian: source on account of 
the troubles which have existed in that 
country. The representatives of the de- 
partment who secure many of our plants 
for us have been unable to get into that 
section. We have a half acre of Span- 
ish licorice roots, which have been grow- 
ing in South Carolina for two years, and 
we hope to make an experiment in dig- 
ging next year. Licorice is an article 
with which we hope to be able eventually 


to supply the American demand from 
American sources, 
The question of belladonna and digi- 


talis products may be mentioned briefly. 
One problem in respect to digitalis is 
that of picking the leaves. In the sec- 
ond year at the time of flowering they 
are scattered along the stem and must 
be taken one at a time. Another draw- 


back lies in the fact that the _ plant 
monopolizes the land for more than a 
year and yields but one crop in that 


time. The price realized, in view of these 
facts, is discouragingly low. Belladonna 
is a much. more practical thing, vielding 
a crop of both leaf and root. we 
could manage the potato bug, we could 
do something with henbane. We _ can 
hardly put paris green on the henbane 
after the method of applying the paris 
green to the potato plant. 
We have other things on hand, like 
cayenne and paprika pepper, chillies and 
other capsicums. We have had some sam- 
ples of excellent chillies of various sorts. 
We have twenty or thirty kinds of chil- 
lies, including Zanzibar and Mombasa 
varieties. We are finding out how long 
a growing sgason it takes to raise a 
vrofitable crop. We find that some of 
these peppers must be planted further 
south, while others can stand the cli- 
mate of the Washington test grounds 
We have grown exnrerimentally a_ little 


lot of paprikas in South Carolina from 
Hungarian seed. I think we shall have 
about three tons of it as a “feeler’ to 


see how the product goes. Thev look well 
and are of the same type as the naprika 
that comes from the other side. Our 
work therefore seems to promise some- 
thing interesting in that line. 

So far as the question of growing in 
our country plant products which we are 
now importing is concerned, there is no 


question of the desirabilitv of success. 
Another side to the ernde drue situation 
's that involving our native drug plants 
Some of those of grentest value= are 
threatened with extinction. As you all 


know, hydrastis is a shining examnle of 
how a native drug plant has been col- 
lected until it becomes scarce in com- 
mercial quantities. As the searcity he- 
eomes more and more acute. the 9 price 
rises, the collector’s interest increases ond 
no sinele hydrastis nlant escanes him 


The same story applies to the seneer 
snake root. ginseng and ninkroot. We 
niso have been interested in srowing a 
small group of caseara trees here rt 
Washineton, feeling that we should he 
taking time by the forelock. We realize 
that the domestic sunniv of manv of 
these things will at no distant dav he ev- 


it eaid that 
was sleen- 
niants 


hanusted and we do not wont 
the Denartment of Agriculture 


ing. TY may say that our esscara 

ot vresent are lookine well and shovrld 
vield a small cron of bark in the not 
very distant future 


We are also looking into the cuestion 
of echinacea, This is a wild nlant which 
rrows on the plains of Kansas and other 
States of the ‘plains in stiff eravellv 
elav soils. We have echinacea which was 
enilected in Kansas and transnorted to 


Washineton. These plants have vielded 
seed and we are now planting our arn 
seed. A small lot of yvoune echinace: 


plants from this seed is now making good 
nroeress, 

The methods of hvdrastis culture have 
heen worked out fairly well and the de- 
nartment has published a bulletin on the 
subject. Ginseng culture has heen worked 
out to a fair degree of svuecess. Many 
neonle have gone into it and the countrv 
according to renort. is exnortinge consid- 
erable quantities of the eultivated root. 

Tn the ease of some of the native niants 
which are disappearing, we are trying 
to save them bv getting them under enl- 
tivation. One class of products which is 
not likely to disappear is the weeds, 
There is a resource worth some notice 
in ovr American weeds. The amount of 
hurdock root grown on the unocecnunied 
lots in the citv of Washineton would he 
valned at a verv considerable sum of 
money, an amount which would astonish 
most of us. The valve of the wormseed 
nlants grown around here. an unwelcome 
enest in many nlaces would be very sur 


“rising also Then there is the vellow 
ninces 


lock weed. 92 nuisance in some 
™T evite of these facts we are importine 
very vear large anantities of vellow 
Jack, hurdock. couch e¢rass and dande- 
lon The vtilization of onr weeds seems 
to us 9 leritimate side line 

Another line of our work which ought 


to he touched on. althoneh it does not 
relate eo directly to the drve husiness, is 
that of tea culture in the Tnited States 
This vear we are grewinge ahout elght 
tons of tea on one .of the exnerimental 
farms in South Carolina, and we shal! 
mote much more than that when all the 
land of our South Carolina experimental 
etations come into full besring. We have 
. field of over one hundred acres near 
the eonet and one hundred acres near 
Mharleston ond 9 small nint in Sonthern 
Texas Thic exneriment in the enonastal 
viee Jande has an itnterestine hearirne on 
the ennditions of averienlture in South 
“arolina Tt acennics lands which. have 
hoen eut off hv Avtres. rich lands 
hich were formertvy vsed far vrowtne 
As von know, Texas and T.onisiana 


vory 


vipa 


ico Pee wnder euch favoarohle can- 
Mtinne thet thev have nvt the Sovth 
‘arolina rice lands ont of the hustnese 
nd other vee muet he made of them 


Moet everelient nreliminary results have 
heen ohtained there 

T hone that this fraementarv renort of 
the efforts now heine made in the TNDe- 
nartment of Agriculture in the line of de- 
veloning our own resources alone the line 
of growine ervde drur nrodiucts mav heve 
been worthv of your interest both for the 


present and for the future time. 
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Albert Plaut, New York:—I feel that 
I express the sense of everybody here 
present in stating that we have listened 
with a great deal of interest to Dr. 
True’s exposition of what his bureau in 
the Department of Agriculture is do- 
ing, and I have no doubt that the re- 
sults will be of great importance to the 
agricultural interests of this country, 
and I am confident that we will not 
have to wait very long for results if 
the department succeeds in overcom- 
ing the principal obstacle to the diver- 
sification of our crops, and that is the 
inertia and lethargy of the American 
farmer. I think Dr. True will agree 
with me that it is the most. difficult 
thing to induce our farmers to deviate 
from the beaten’*paths, and I happen to 
know that in the case of one of our 
most profitable crops, the growing of 
the sugar beet, it took years and years 
of hard work and bonuses and pre- 
miums, such as only the patent medi- 
cine are used to, to induce the farmer 
originally to plant the sugar beet. 
Lecturers with lantern slides were sent 
around, Russian farmers familiar with 
its cultivation were imported, the giv- 
ing of premiums to the man raising 
the largest number of tons to the acre 
and other similar means were neces- 
sary to induce the farmers to take any 
interest in the matter, and even then 
many of them backslided and returned 
to the cultivation of wheat. 

I do not wish to engage in any dis- 
cussion on this subject, but Dr. True 
spoke of the cultivation of camphor in 
this country. It appears to me that 
the day is not far distant when 
synthetic camphor will drive the nat- 
ural product from the market. While 
synthetic camphor from all present in- 
dications will not be a very cheap 
product, yet I believe the cultivation of 
camphor in this country, with the un- 
doubted coming of synthetic camphor, 
will be more or less a waste of time 
Dr. True spoke of the production of 
the opium alkaloids direct from the 
plant. It is a question I do not feel 
competent to decide, but it appears to 
me that in some manner the percentage 
of alkaloids is vastly increased by the 
natural processes of the emission and 
exudation of the milk of the poppy 
plant. Nevertheless I see no reason why 
opium should not be grown profitably 
in this country. Some years ago I had 
in. my employ a gentleman who had 
been a surgeon in the Turkish army, 
ind was stationed for some years at 
Raroussa, the center of the opium dis- 
trict in Asia Minor, and he told me of 
the extreme profitableness of the cul- 
tivation of the poppy; that the farmers 
were hewing down the mulberry frees 


and planting poppy in their places; 
that the cultivation of opium was 


much more profitable than the ralsing 
of silk. 

When you come down to that which 
interests us more directly, the growing 
of the narcotic plants, I believe the 
pure food bill will aid the department 
very much after it has been in opera- 
tion. We all know that the percentage 
ef alkaloids in the narcotic plants 
brought to this country is far below 
the pharmacopoeia standard. In some 
cases it is impossible to obtain nar- 
cotie plants coming up to the require- 
ments of the Pharmacopoeia. Last year 
the crop of henbane was very poor, 
and it is well known that it took two 
pounds of henbane leaves to make two 
pounds of fluid extract. The narcotic 
plants now grown by George Allen & 
Son, in England, we all know, are rich- 
er in alkaloidal strength and far su- 
perior to any that grow wild. I think 
the cultivation of all kinds of narcotic 
herbs will be profitable, and that it will 
result in producing goods of a much 


higher standard. .As to the manufac- 
ture of the alkaloids, the difficulty 
which Dr. True expressed about the 


potato bug would hot apply in every 
case, It is the root from which the 
alkaloid is derived, and not the leaves, 
in the case of belladonna root, for in- 
stanee. Hence the enmity of the po- 
tato bug is something we can disre- 
gard in such cases. ; 

As to cayenne pepper, the cultivation 
of that to a great extent has centered 
in Japan. Large quantities of Jap- 
anese ehillies are being brought to this 
country. They are stronger, of better 
droma and handsomer in appearance 
than any of the African varieties, and 
if the Japanese can do this IT am sure 
that we can also do it. 

We ought each of us in our respec- 
tive localities take an interest in this 
matter. in a way become missionaries, 
and when we run across farmers try to 
arouse their professional pride and 
seek to interest them in the cultivation 
of medicinal plants. 

I would move, Mr. President, a hearty 
vote of thanks to Dr. True for his ad- 
dress. 

President Hall:—I am sure we have 
enioved this very interesting talk, and 
I take pleasure in putting the motion 
that a vote of thanks be extended to 
Dr. True for the very interesting ad- 
dress he has given us. 

(Motion seconded and carried.) 

President Hall:—I understand that 
Dr. Wiley, of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
of the Department of Agriculture, is 
in the room, and we would be pleased 
to have a few words from him. - 

Address of Dr. Wiley. 

Dr. H. W. Wiley—Mr. President and 
Gentlemen:—I was occupying a very hum- 
ble position in the back of the room and 
did not expect to be called upon. I have 
onlv a few words to say. Dr. True has 
shown you how one bureau of the depart- 
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ment is interested in the production of 
drugs from an agricultural pons of view, 
and the bureau over which I have the 
honor to preside is also interested in the 
matter of drugs from the point of view 
of their purity and quality. 

Under the authority gf Congress, which 
has been in effect for a great many years, 
the Bureau of Chemistry has undertaken 
the investigation of the character and 
quality of drugs which are offered upon 
the American markets. This authority of 
Congress has been in vogue for I don’t 
know how many years, but for quite a 
long while. As you know, Dr. L. F. 
Kebler is the chief of the drug laboratory 
of the Bureau of Chemistry and in carry- 
ing out the act of Congress he and his 
assistants have been engaged for a num- 
ber of years in making these investiga- 
tions. The two bureaus work together 
in this respect: one of them devises means 
for increasing the production of those 
drugs which are particularly related to 
agriculture and the other to securing the 
purity of the drugs as they are found 
upon the markets. 

This authority of Congress, as you 
know, has been extended now by an act 
for the purpose of regulating interstate 
commerce. Of course you are all aware 
of the fact that for long years the char- 
acter of the drugs entering this country 
has been subject to inspection by the 
Secretary of the Treasury under a special 
law authorizing this inspection, so that 
in so far as foreign drugs are concerned 
we have already had very good protec- 
tion, which we shall continue to have as 
far as our foreign trade is concerned. 
Now, under the act just referred to the 
drugs which enter into interstate com- 
merce will also be subjected to inspection 
to see if they come up to requirements 
established by the Pharmacopoeia and the 
National Formulary. Under the act of 
Congress these two works are made the 
standard authority in determining the 
character of drugs in interstate com- 
merce. 

A drug which is labeled to show that it 
is made in conformity with the U. S. 
Pharmacopeia, if it fails to reach that 
standard of perfection would be inhibited 
from interstate commerce. If it bears a 
label showing that it has some other 
standard than that of the U. S. Pharma- 
eopeia, it must conform to its professed 
standard. There are drugs of different 
characters, those that are used for me- 
dicinal purposes, chiefly, should conform 
to the standard of the Pharmacopoeia. 
Those used for industrial purposes may 
conform to any standard to which they 
claim to reach, and it would not be fair, 
as you well understand, to require drugs 
used for industrial purposes to have the 
same standard as those used for medicinal 
purposes, and Congress, as I have said, 
has provided for that distinction. Com- 
mercially, any drug is perfectly free be- 
tween the States, in either case, whether 
used for medicinal purposes in conformity 
to the U. S. Pharmacopeia or whether 
used for industrial purposes and conform- 
ing to the professed standards under 
which they are sold. The law does not 
interfere in either case, it only requires 
that the standard professed in one case 
shall be reached and that the standard 
professed in the other case shall be 
reached. 

It is hardly worth while for me, before 
you gentlemen, to enter into any argu- 
ment and show the necessity for such 
standards. Drugs should be what the 
medical profession believe them to be and 
you believe them to be. Remedies are 
prescribed by physicians under the im- 
pression that they have certain qualities, 
and it is not fair to you, it is not fair 
to the physician, it is not fatr to the pa- 
tient, if these drugs have any other quali- 
ties than those required. It seems that 
the ethical principle here is one entirely 
beyond question, and ought to be firmly 
maintained. On the other hand. the drugs 
used for industrial purposes also should 
reach the professed standard under which 
they are sold, so that there shall be no 
possibility of a misunderstanding between 
the consumer and the manufacturer. 

I might say a word about another great 
elass of drugs used for medicinal pur- 
poses, but a class which is not recognized 
in the Pharmacopoeia or National Formu- 
lary or sold under professed standards, 
namely, that class which is covered by 
the patent or proprietary medicine class 
of products. Congress has also provided 
for this clasg though not to the extent it 
has for the other two classes. I do not 
know why they should be favored in this 
particular, but they have been, and of 
course we must accept the act of Con- 
gress as well as we can, even if it does 
not meet our approval in every respect. 
Your president thinks that if he had writ- 
ten the law in that regard he could have 
improved it in some respects, and I agree 
with him. If you had written that law, 
Mr. President, it would come much nearer 
meeting your ideas than the present law. 
I can assure you, gentlemen, indeed, had 
I the writing of it it would have come 
nearer to my view than the present law 
does. That is the way all over. We have 
to deal here not with a theory but a con- 
dition, as our friend, Mr. Cleveland, said. 
The law is un fait accompli, and until 
it is declared invalid by the Supreme 
Court or repealed by Congress it will re- 
main in force. 

As to the third class of drugs, Congress 
has been very lenient indeed respecting 
them. The law only requires that some 
certain constituents which they may con- 
tain shall be named on the label. It was 
never the intention when these arguments 
were made before the committees in Con- 
gress that that condition should apply to 
the drugs recognized by the pharmaco- 
poeia. It was not, as far as I know, urged 
before any of the committees that that 
should apply to all drugs, but In the con- 
ference, where sometimes things are done 
hurriedly, I am told, and when they are 
done for the sake of compromise. I am 
told (I have never been in a conference 
except over a telephone), things some- 
times come out of a conference in a very 
curious shape compared with the form in 
which they went in, and when this reso- 
lution came out of the conference and 
was adopted by both Houses, it anplied 
to all drugs, whether of a proprietary 
character or not, so that now all drues 
of any description which contain certain 
named substances as indicated in the act, 
or their derivatives or preparations, re- 
quire that the names of these substances 
or the names of their derivatives or pren- 
arations’ be placed on the labels, and also 
the quantities or substances of these de- 
rivatives therein contained. That, of 
course, is for the protection of that class 
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Honesty Needs No Law 


While the regulations established for the administration of the new Pure Food 
and Drug Law may be burdensome to some of those who are affected by its opera- 
tion, the purpose and general provisions of the law are overwhelmingly in the 
interest of the honest manufacturer and dealer, by whom it should be welcomed as 
an aid to salutary business methods. 

The Law requires nothing of us that self-interest and the interests of our cus- 
tomers had not previously led us to adopt. This is illustrated by a letter which we 
wrote in July last to a prominent western jobber in response to an inquiry as to 
whether we would guarantee the quality of goods in his stock bearing our label. 
Our reply was as follows: 4 





‘We have your circular letter of July 18th, calling our attention to the 
requirements of the Pure Food Law recently passed by Congress. We very much 
appreciate this opportunity to explain our business methods, and we also con- 
gratulate you on being the first firm in this country, to our knowledge, to recog- 
nize the law in a way that will assist in bringing about the condition which should 
prevail. 

“Several years ago we established, at considerable expense, a fully 
equipped laboratory for assaying and determining the medicinal value of Crude 
Drugs, which were recognized by the old Pharmacopeeia, as well as those which 
were not. Our method was very much criticised, not only by our competitors, but 
by many with whom we had business relations. We knew, however, it was the 
only possible way of supplying the standards of Crude Drugs which were required, 
and when offering our goods, we have at times been compelled to lose business on 
account of our prices being a trifle higher than others. We believe the time has 
now arrived when our methods will be appreciated, both morally and legally. 

“We are in a position to meet any competition we have, when quality 
is considered, in view of our location and facilities. 

“By this, you will observe the present requirements are not new to 
us. They are strictly according to the methods ‘we have pursued for many years. 
For instance, we have just received a shipment of COCA LEAVES which assays 
in our own Laboratory .972%, BELLADONNA ROOT, which assays .55%; 
ACONITE ROOT assaying 1.19%. While ‘we have these goods for sale in their 
original state as we import them, we do not make any particular effort to sell them 
in that condition. We prefer to put them into granulated and powdered form, 
which we do under our own brand, and in these cases as in all others of Crude 
Drugs or Spices supplied, we guarantee they will meet the requirements of the 
Pure Food and Drug Laws, as near as it is possible for Crude material to produce 
goods up to these requirements. 

“In view of the above facts, we are in a position to guarantee without 
hesitation any granulated or powdered goods you may have in your stock, under 
our brand. This, we believe, covers the contents of your letter. If not, let us 
know, as we are deeply interested in the present requirements, and we are doing 
everything possible to bring about this most important change which, we believe, 
will result to the benefit of all concerned.” 





Our Label has offered our customers all the protection 
that the Pure Food and Drug Law can give them, and there 
will be no change in our methods made necessary by the 
legal establishment of honest standards. 


J. L. Hopkins & Co. 


Importers and Grinders of High Class Crude Drugs 














of the community which takes these rem- 
edies without the advice or consent, of a 
physician. These preparations are taken 
as a result of the claims made upon the 
packages, or of the reputation of the 
article itself, or for some other reason 
and hence are not under the control of 
the physician, and therefore it seemed 
wise to Congress that certain drugs of 
this character should at least be brought 
to the attention of the consumer, that at 
least is my idea of the enactment of this 
particular part of the law. These sub- 
stances, such as alcohol, opium and mor- 
phia, ete., etc., are mentioned in the law, 
and after the first of January it will be 
required that the names of these articles 
shall appear upon the label of the pack- 
age and also the amount thereof which 
may be contained therein, 

The commission which was appointed 
under the law to formulate rules and reg- 
ulations for the administration of the law 
have had a ae serious work, I can as- 
sure you, and long continued work, ex- 
tending over more than three months, 
and if we had been able to act on all the 
advice we received our regulations or 
book of rules would er a volume the 
size of an ordinary American or British 
encyclopedia, that is, if we embodied all 
of the suggestions. This commission has 
concluded its labors and submitted to the 
Secretaries concerned, namely, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor, its report, in which 
the matters I mentioned in the law, and 
some others which seem necessary to its 
enforcement, have been entered into as 
wisely as we knew how, so that the law 
may be supplemented. That is the com- 
mon way of making an act, and I do not 
know but what it is the best way. It is 
customary for some of the State laws to 
describe the method of chemical analysis 
of fertilizers. These laws were passed 
twenty years ago, and in such States the 
chemists charged with the enforcement 
of the law are compelled to use methods 
of analysis which were in vogue twenty 
years ago but which have been improved 
very much since, and therefore they are 
working at a disadvantage. Details of 
that kind, I think you will all agree with 
me, are not fit subjects of legislation. 

Another thing which d not seem a 
fit subject of legislation for Congress to 
determine was what were or were not 
unwholesome substances. That is a ques- 
tion, I think, which a legislative bo is 
least of all fitted to determine, All they 
could do would be to take the advice of 
experts in that matter and adopt the ad- 
vice which seemed most weighty. Even 
that the Congress has not done, but has 
left all these matters, I think very wisely, 
to be determined by investigation subse- 
quent to or prior to the enactment of the 
law itself; and therefore Congress has 
authorized this to be done—they have not 
left the matter in a vague way, but have 
specifically pointed out the way in which 
it may be done. In another act they 
authorize and require the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make these investigations, 
and to determine, as the result of these 
investigations, and upon the advice of 
experts which he is authorized in the act 
to call to his aid, what substances he 
thinks are injurious to health and what 
are not; what colors are injurious, and 
what other substances added to food may 
be injurious. Therefore he, having been 
authorized by law to do this under the 
regulations of the foods and drugs act, 
it is suggested that he publish from time 
to time for the information of manufac- 
turers and dealers and the guidance of 
those who are charged with the enforce- 
ment of the act the results of his deter- 
minations, Some of these as you know 
have already been published and others 
are in progress of publication so that in 
the course of two or three years we shall 
have an authoritative expression from the 
officer designated by Congress for that 
purpose on these grave questions in which 
We are all much interescted. As many 
of the substances which are used in foods 
are recognized as drugs, and are so rec- 
ogniped in the Pharmacopoeia and Nation- 
al Formulary, the two subjects dovetail 
together so that you cannot possibly sepa- 
rate the one from the other, and there- 
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fore all of you gentlemen who are in the 
arug trade are vitally interested in the 
foou part oj the bil as well as the drug 
Dart o1 the bill. 

This is 4 new measure. It was not 
passed hurriedly. 1 believe your presideut 
in his address said it was mcongruous. 
For twenty years it has not been m Con- 
gress—(Laughter)—so that there is not 
much difference there. Having proviaea 
tor rules and regulations for its enforce- 
ment, any indefiniteness which may exist 
may be somewhat remedied in the light 
ot the rules and regulations, As you 
Know, the rules and regulations made for 
the entorcement of the act, which are 
provided tor in the act itself, have ail the 
power and force of the act itself, when 
properly approved, until they are set aside 
by a court, So that when these rules and 
regulations are approved by the three 
Secretaries they become a part of the law 
and have all the force and vigor of any 
section of the law, as long as they have 
not been declared not in harmony with 
the law. ‘This might be illustrated by a 
reference to the regulations carrying out 
the tariff act, and the rules of the inter- 
nal Revenue Commissioner, It seems as 
if these rules are new legislation, and yet 
they have been sustained by the couris 
in nearly every instance. lit requires a 
good case to pronounce the regulation 
contrary to the spirit and letter of tne 
law. I will cite the great tea case which 
was decided a year or two ago by the 
Supreme Court. The Secretary of the 
Treasury in the tariff act is authorized 
to establish standards for imported tea, 
and he appointed certain experts for that 
purpose. ‘hese experts meet several times 
in each year and they established stand- 
ards which prevail until their next meet- 
ing. These standards consist of certain 
packages of selected teas, put up in cer- 
tain sizes of boxes, and the imported teas 
are compared with these standards, and 
if they are found to be different, that is, 
lower in quality, they are excluded from 
importation. A suit was brought to show 
that these regulations were not in har- 
mony with the spirit of the law, and 
therefore unconstitutional regulations. 
The case was carried to the Supreme 
Court, which unanimously sustained the 
Secreta: in the sition he had taken, 
saying that undoubtedly he had just the 
authority which he had exercised under 
the law and the merchants had no re- 
dress. It was said that they might prove 
these regulations were unjust, which they 
had not tried to prove; they tried to prove 
that they were unconstitutional, and in 
that they failed. The regulation may be 
declared inoperative because it is unjust 
but you could not attack a regulation ot 
this kind on a constitutional ground, 

I make these statements to show you 
why we have gone into such detail and 
spent so much time to get as much infor- 
mation as we have secured, to make these 
regulations, because we realize when they 
are established they will be operative and 
have the same force and effect as the 
law itself, and we wanted to make them 
as good as possible for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of the act. 

I am glad to meet you gentlemen and 
to have this opportunity, unexpected as 
it was, to say a few words to you, and I 
thank you for the courtesy which you 
have extended to me. 


William Jay Schieffelin:—If it will not 
be taking up too much time, I would 
like to say a word in regard to the 
interesting addresses which we have 
heard this morning. The address of 
Dr, True is one of the most refreshing 
things that has been presented to us 
as wholesale druggists. We were be- 
ginning to feel a little that the De- 
partment of Agriculture was not for 
the drug trade what is was hoped. We 
were beginning to fear it was almost 
like the young fellow who started in 
housekeeping and engaged some one to 
help him and advise him, and he found 
he was under a strict nurse who 
thought she knew better than he did 
how he was to do anything. However, 
there is another part to the activity 
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of the Department of Agriculture, and 
i. 18 @ Meipiul and encouraging thing, 
anu it mlaKkes us leel that Our ser- 
vaulS uere are really serving Us Well. 
4 wait tO reser 1.0 What Mr, Kiaul 
said, tuat tue peel sugar industry was 
am eviuence that it was very nard to 
ect larmers lo grow any new tning. 
4 4O nut WINK it 1S COmpatanle, Der 
cause tue peet sugar iInuustry 1s so 
vast, Wuereas the urug Woula noc be 
Vase and would de wmlore proiucapie, LL 
Is NUW eXacuy twemy years Since in 
@ Senior ulSscrtation 1f CoLumvdia Coil- 
lege 4 widlte OF Luce subyect vi opium 
auu ILS aidKVUIGS, aiid In al e@iturt two du 


tne Loing aS Wei as pussinie, 1 pro- 
agucea i.:01u: American popies sume 
opium vo. iair yuadlity, ratmer low in 
aiKalolaalt Strengul, vul Stilt 1b Was 
Opluis. 4t 18 G@Ouvtiut Warether MIL, 
rsaultS surmise tuat tne seracching 


UL tue puppy oulbs in order lo allow 
me MuK vi tue POppy to exude In- 
creases ine aiKaiold, 4 WuINnK Lnal 18 
aouottul, af tue componeuts are dry, 
and wie were arylng wil imcrease Lue 
morpnine, it nas hur been suown that 
tnis arylug Willi NOt take Place witnin 
tue poppy null, aS weil as If it were 
ahowea to come outside. Notwitn- 
standing, tne question of opium is 
very imceresung, and bearing on it, 
witnin only a week or two, 1t aas veen 
announced tnat tne Cninese govern- 
ment wii graaualuy daguring tue next 
ten years, pronipit tne importatuon OL 
opium, SO tiat at the end of ten years 
none can pe imported from cUimna, and 
tnen tne inaia opium will provaoly 
come here at a reauced price. 

‘rhe quesuon of synineuc camphor is 
still problematical. A year or two agu 
an eminent chemist wus givilg a iec- 
ture on various syntnetics anu he nad 
some beautilul samples of camnpnor, 1 
went to him and asked if tue camphor 
was made electricaily. me said—"it is 
imported camphor, [rom tne gum, put 
it 1s just the same as wouid ve made 
by that process.” 1 have hevyer seen 
any synthetic gum campuor. at is ex- 
traordinary how much effort nas been 
been made to produce it and now unh- 
successful tnese efforts nuve veen. IL 
hear that some is being proauced in 
France and some in Germany. ‘he de- 
mand for camphor tor ceiuuloids, exX- 
plosives, for uses in connection with 
drugs and for moths is such tnat it in- 
creases faster than the supply. It is 
possible, but eminently imp.owable, if 
they are already beginning to produce 
camphor in this country, tnat the ap- 
pearance of .synthetic campnor will 
diminish the prospects of it. .«r, Plaut 
said that we need not fear the effect of 
potato bugs on the belladonna plant 
because we use the seeds and roots, 
but, of course, the plants would die if 
the leaves are destroyed by bugs. 

I want to suggest that the depart- 
ment shall take up the question of coca 
leaves. There is quite a quantity of 
them imported here, the amount is not 
very large, but it is sutticient to make 
their production in this country worth 
while. I would be glad if Dr. Kebler 
would tell all the pharmaceutical 
manufacturers and wholesalers which 
drugs are subject to deterioration and 
which are not. It we sell an extract of 
belladonna, how long can we depend 
on its being what it was when we sold 
it, and how long will we be deemed to be 
responsible? ‘That ,is an important 
thing, and if all are subject to the same 
rules no one is hurt, and we can all 
charge a little more for our products. 
Last of all and most of all I want to 
urge for everybody interested that the 
Pharmacopoeia be corrected and im- 
proved at once; not to wait for several 
years before this is done, but to have it 
done at once. Let the Pharmacopoeia 
Commission take the profits of the pub- 
lication of the Pharmacopoeia, and have 
an expert authoritative chemical com- 
mission at work constantly, passing 
upon these processes, testing the drugs 
and fixing the standards, and not have 
the unfortunate manufacturers to be 
the ones to find out the mistakes by 
being held up, when it is impossible 
to meet the present standards. That 
should be begun before the first of 
January. I am sure the commission 
will listen with sympathy to this sug- 
gestion, and I would like to have them 
act upon it at their earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

President Hall:—As we have quite 
an amount of business to attend to be- 
fore we adjourn, we will take up the 
regular routine business at the point 
where we left off after thanking Dr. 
Wiley for his address to us this morn- 
ing. We have been hoping for a long 
time to hear from him, and are glad 
to hear from him this morning. I as- 
sure him that we appreciated his talk 
to us this morning, and on behalf of 
the association I want to thank him 
for having addressed us. 

Theodore Meyer, St. Louis:—I move 
that that be made a matter of record, 
that the members extend a vote of 
thanks to Dr. Wiley for his interesting 
address. 

(Motion carried.) 

The secretary read an invitation from 
the city of Cincinnati for the associa- 
tion to hold its next meeting at that 
place. 

W. J. Schieffelin:—I move that the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation urge the Committee on Re- 
vision to issue supplemental correc- 
tions to the Pharmacopoeia from time 
to time, and as speedily as possible. 

President Hall:—That can be pre- 
sented at some later time. The report 
of the Committee on Preparatory Goods 
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is now before us and open for discus- 
sion, If there is no discussion the re- 
port will be referred to the Board of 
Control; it is so ordered. 

‘he next special order of business is 
the report of the Committee on Suits 
Against Members, Mr. M. N. Kline, of 
Philadelphia, chairman, 

Mr. Kline presented the report. 


Report of the Committee on Suits. 


,our Committee on Suits has experi- 
enced rathes a strenugus year, 

‘ne Louer suit, referred to in our report 
a year ago, Came to tril in the Circuit 
Court of the United States for the Mast- 
ern WDistrict of Pennsylvania in November 
last, tne trial occupying two weeks und 
two days, during waich time your chair- 
man Was ODliged to be in constant at- 
tendance, and resulting in a _ verdict 
against tne defendants on November 26, 
lwo, of $2v,733.W, Which under tne pro- 
visions of the Snerman law is muiltipiied 
by three and to wnich must be added the 
counsel fees of tne plaintiff, so that the 
aggregate amount of tne verdict was 
avout $60,000, krom this was finally al- 
lowed a remittur of $9,857.48 by Judge Hol- 
land on January 24, lw6. This reduces the 
line to about $85,uuu, 

‘he transcript of record of this case 
covers 2,0i1 pages, contained in two vol- 
umes, as exnibited herewith. 

from this verdict we appealed to the 
Court of Appeals and Messrs. Johnson 
and Jayne argued the case before Judges 
Gray, Vallas and Archbald at the March 
term, 16, but up to the time of the 
writing of this report no decision has been 
rendered. 

We beleive that outside of a small and 
comparatively unimportant case this was 
the first verdict by a jury under the Sher- 
man anti-trust act, and it appears 
to be irony of fate that the first 
verdict under this law, which was en- 
acted for the purpose of preventing the 
monopolizing ot business by powerful cor- 
porations or large aggregations of wealth, 
should fall upon the heads of those who 
were engaged in an arrangement under 
contracts which had been pronounced 
over and over again to be perfectly legal, 
and through which it was planned to se- 
cure precisely the same protection for the 
small dealer against the encroachment of 
large capital by department stores or 
cutters, and that a jury should find a 
verdict against us for doing, or trying 
to do, the very thing that the Sherman 
ee law was designed to accom- 
plish, 

The charge to the jury in the Loder case 
clearly defined what Judge Holland be- 
lieved could and what could not be done 
under such a trade arrangemeut as has 
deen in operation under the terms of the 
proprietors who designed, for the protec- 
tion of their interests, to prevent the de- 
moralization in prices of their goods, We 
believe, of course, that some of the rulings 
by Judge Holland will be reversed by the 
Court of Appeals, but it certainly be- 
hooves us to carefully study the Court’s 
rulings and abide by whatever decision 
may be rendered by the Court of Appeais 
(and a decision may be expected now al- 
most any day) because we are law abiding 
citizens, and if it should appear in the 
opinion to be rendered by the Court of 
Appeals that anything has been done 
through ignorance, or error, or misun- 
derstanding which is not according to the 
provisions of the Sherman anti-trust law, 
we manufacturers and dealers in medi- 
cines will promptly have to correct such 
errors, and it seems to us most desirable 
that we should get a clear and explicit 
opinion from the court at as early a date 
as possible, so that we may understand 
what can be done and what must be left 
undone in the carrying on of our business 
arrangements. 

In addition to the Loder case, and 
doubtless as a result of that, in May, 
1906, the Attorney General of the United 
States filed in the United States Circuit 
Court for the District of Indiana a - 
tition for an injunction against the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Druggists, the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion and the Proprietary Association of 
America on a charge that these organi- 
zations are guilty of a conspiracy in con- 
ducting business under certain agree- 
ments and contracts in violation of the 
terms of the Sherman anti-trust act. 
These defendants were classed in the bill 
under the following heads: The National 
Association of Retail Devemiets and its 
officers, the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association and its officers, Tri- 
partite Proprietors, pharmaceutical man- 
ufacturers, classed as Blacklist Manufac- 
turers, manufacturers of _ proprietory 
medicines, classed as Wholesale Drug 
Proprietors, and others classed as Con- 
tract Drug Proprietors. Apeeae were 
entered for these several defendants by 
different attorneys for the different 
classes, in addition to which some of the 
defendants entered an appearance 
through individual counsel. Demurrers. 
with briefs in support thereof, were filed 
in behalf of all the defendants, with the 
one exception of Hamlin’s Wizard Oil 
Co., on or before September ist, and on 
September 25th Jonmpe B. Kealing, United 
States Attorney; Charles W. Miller, Ad- 
dison C. Harris, special counsel associ- 
ated with him and representing the At- 
torney General of the United States, filed 
a brief for complainant, and that is as 
far as we have gotten in this suit. 

Upon the outcome of these two suits 
will depend very largely the future of the 
contract system, at least so far as it at- 
tempts to protect the retailers against 
unfair and ruinous competition of depart- 
ment stores and large cutters. Whatever 
the final outcome of these suits may be, 
we do not believe that the contract sys- 
tem, so far as it attempts only to regu- 
late prices of the wholesale distributor is 
eoncerned, will be disturbed. 

In the case of the suit of John D. Park 
& Sons Co. vs. Albert Bruen and others, 
in United States Cirruit Court of South- 
ern District of New York, a long list of 
interrogatories were filed and answered, 
after which Judge Lacombe filed an opin- 
ion on July 6, 196, a copy of which is at- 
tached to this report, referring some of 
the questions to a special Master, who is 
directed e examine into pe qpenuees 
rai by the exceptions and r 
are t. G. Ward of Robinson, Biadie & 
Ward, who has charge of this case for 
us, informs us that the next step in the 








eedin, will be for the plaintiffs to 
make an a pointment for a hearing be- 
fore the aster and to contend before 


hat their exceptions are good, which 
cous we will oppose. After this sub- 
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ject, which is entirely one of law, has 
been threshed cut, the Master will re- 
port which of the exceptions, if any, he 
excepts, and we shall then have to amend 
our answer or aaswers to the interroga- 
tories in conformity to his report. : 

it is perhaps needless to add that this 
multiplication of suits is not only the 
cause ot extreme annoyance to the mem- 
bers of your Committee on Suits and all 
others concerned, but threatens to be 
very expensive, and it is therefore a mat- 
ter of gratification that the recommenda- 


tion made in our report a year ago Mm 
favor of the securing ot a guarantee of 
sultticient tunds to enable us to proceed 
without embarrassment in the defense of 


the several suits has been acted upon by 
the treasurer, who received the prompt 
co-operation of a majority of our mem- 
bers, and that he is prepared to meet any 
ordinary expenses incurred in this liti- 
gation from this fund. y ‘ 

Meanwhile let us not permit the claims 
made in these several suits, which appear 
to tind ready and wide and exaggerated 
publicity through the daily press, to place 
the members of this organizalion in a 
false position. We were organized to “‘re- 
strain competition by other than honor- 
abie methods; to discountenance all cus- 
toms not in accordance with sound busi- 
ness principles; to establish rules and 
regulations, whereby all grievances and 
diterences may be fairly and equitably 
adjusted.”” We have aimed to promote 
the common good; we have been advised 
that what we were doing was lawful and 
rignt; we have had our actions sup- 
ported by the opinions of the judges de- 
ciding the various cases prior to the Loder 
case, and so far as our action (that of 
the wholesalers) is concerned, it is not 
yet clear that in carrying out the terms 
of the contract we were violating any law, 
and we certainly never did sv intention- 
ally. . 

As to our being a ‘“‘trust” organized for 
the purpose of exacting high prices trom 
those wno are obliged to buy the products 
we handle, it is not in the least sup- 
ported by the facts brought out in the 
evidence, though the newspaper reports 
of the Loder trial and of the United 
States Government case in scare line 
headings and double leaded articles con- 
veyed this impression to the public. Re- 


stfully submitted, 
= - MN. Kline, Chairman. 


United States Circuit Court, Southern Dis- 
trict of New York. John D, Park & Sons Co., 
vs. Albert Bruen, et al. 


Exceptions to Answer. 


Lacombe, C. J. The bill is a printed docu- 
mem, seventy pages in length, containing 
twenty-two interrogatories adaressed to each 
of tne nineteen defendants. The answer con- 
sists of tuirteen typewritten pages, besides the 
separate answers of the severai defendants to 
the twenty-two interrogatories. A perusal of 
the bill and ansWer ieaves the impression that, 
as an answer, the latter sulfficientiy joins issue 
with the averments of the bill, but that im 
pression can be confined or dissipated only by 
a minute and careful analysis of the aver- 
ments of both pleadings, a task which is made 
all the more difficult by the extreme verbosity 
and trequent repetitions which characterize the 
bil. When it is stated that 137 exceptions are 
filed to the general answer, and twenty-one to 
the answers to the specific interrogatories, it 
is manifest that the matter should be sent to 
a Master: the time of the court is not to be 
taken up with work which is largely clerical. 

it is understood that defendants do not con- 
tend that the waiver of an answer under oath 
excuses them from fully answering the aver- 
ments of the bill nor from answering all 
proper interrogatories where oath as to such 
answers is required. The exceptions are some- 
what inartificiaily drawn, but since they are 
to go to a Master who will have the leisure 
to dig out the various relevant averments of 
the pieadings any irregularity in form may be 
disregarded, 

For the guidance of the Master it may be 
noted that the first and second specific in- 
terrogatories are altogether too broad. The en- 
tire theory of the bill is that the ‘‘rebate’’ sys- 
tem complained of was and is applied indis- 
criminately to goods of the class referred to 
(drugs, toilet articles, etc., etc.), whether cov- 
ered by letters patent, by trade-marks, trade 
labels, etc., or not. If the complainant deems 
it material to show that some are patented, 
some covered by trade-mark and others not— 
although the bill does not indicate the neces- 
sity of thus classifying them—that is part of 
its case to be ascertained and proved by it. 
The classification is one with which, so far as 
the bill shows, none of the defendants have 
ever concerned themselves, and as to which 
necessarily their information is scanty. Com- 
plainant cannot by propounding these two in- 
terrogatories require the defendants to enter 
into a tedious and presumably expensive in 
vestigation to determine which of the many 
thousands of articles druggists deal in are 
covered by existing patents or valid trade- 
marks. The fifth clause of the answer is all 
that can be required, in this particular, from 
the defendants, except that in answering the 
specific interrogatories each defendant should 
give such information as he or it may be pos- 
sessed of. This appears to have been done, so 
far as a cursory examination of the answers 
to interrogatories discloses. 

In view of the admission in the general 
answer that ‘‘complainant is not and never has 
been a member of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association,’’ it would be a sheer 
waste of time to inquire into any exceptions to 
the answers to the third interrogatory. 

As to the interrogatories generally, the mas- 
ter is cautioned that the bill is directed against 
individual defendants, and that while com- 
plainant is entitled to probe the conscience otf 
each individual, it is not entitled to require 
each or any individual defendant to enter upon 
an exhaustive search in order to discover and 
marshal evidence which complainant may 
think material to its side of the controversy. 

The cause is referred to Robert C. Beatty, 
Esq., as Special Master, to examine into the 
questions raised by the exceptions and report, 
with his opinion thereon, in conformity to the 
usual practice in this Circuit. 


July 6, 1906. 

(Endorsed) Circuit Court of the United 
States for the Southern District of New 
York.—John D. Park & Sons Co. vs. Alber 
Bruen, et al. Opinion, Lacombe, C. J. United 
States Circuit Court, Southern District New 
York. Filed July 6, 1906. John A. Shields, 
Clerk. 


President Hall:—You have heard the 
report of the Special Committee on 
Suits Against Members. If there is no 
discussion the report will be referred to 
the Board of Control 

We will now proceed to the election 
of officers. 

The secretary will read the report of 
the Nominating Committee. 

For president, John N. Carey, In- 
dianapolis; first vice-president, Albert 
Plaut, New York City; second vice- 
president, J. T. Doster, Birmingham, 
Ala., third vice-president, E. S. Ever- 
ett, Portland, Me.; faurth vice-presi- 
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dent, F. J. Greene, Peoria, Ill.; fifth 
vice-president, A. S. Raymond, Lincoln, 
Neb.; secretary, J. E. ‘toms, imuianap- 
olis; treasurer, S. E. Strong, Cleveland. 
Board of Control—trred, L, '‘'‘arcer, 
chairman, Boston; A. D, Parker, New 
Orleans; W. J. Mooney, Indianapolis; 
Chas. Gibson, Albany, N,. Y.; W. B. 
Strong, Milwaukee. 

President Haii:—Gentleme., what ac- 
tion will you take with respect to this 
report, 

©. A, Faxon, of 
that the secretary 
tne ballot olf tne 
gentlemen named. 

(ine secretary duly cast the ballot.) 

resident tHalli:—Accuording to tne 
volte Cast 1 deciare the gentieinen nomi- 
nated py the Commillee on Nomina- 
tions to be the ollicers Ol this associa- 


Kansas City:—I move 
be instructed to cast 
association for the 


uon tor the ensuing year, 
‘The next business in order will be 
the election of the chairman OL ihe 


Committee on Proprietary Goods, 
Jonn WN. Carey:—in tue course of hu- 
man events it becomes hecessary Lor 
us lO select a Chairman tor tne Pro- 
prielary Committee Lor the ensuing 
year, and 1 wisn to say here, with tue 
exception of tne retiring Chairman, the 


men who have held this exalted posi- 
tion have been persols of great eXperl- 
ence, Sagacity and dilpioinacy, men 
nign in tne councils of our organiza- 
lion aid in the cities trom Which tney 
come. Tne gentieman whom Ll wisu 
to nominate to-day comes irom the 
metropolitan district of New York, 
representing one of the first houses 
in tne country; a Man eminently 
fitted, LI tnink, to carry on the 
great work of this proprietary com- 
inittee. He stands high in tne busi- 


ness community among his friends, is 
prominent in all matters Of Cliailly and 
pollanthropy and all maiters of the 
city and State reforms of every kind, 
and it gives me great pleasure to 
nominate for this position Dr. William 
Jay Schiefieiin, of New York City. 

Cc. +, Shoemaker:—The words which 
have been spoken by Mr. Carey recall 
to mind very vividiy my own feelings 
three years ago when 1 found myseif 
Surrounded by circumstances similiar 
to those which now surround him. 
Anyone who has not experienced the 
teeling of responsibility which accom- 
panies the position of chairman of the 
Proprietary Committee cannot appre- 
ciate its importance—a feeling of re- 
sponsibility that is with you not only 
in your waking, but likewise in your 
sleeping hours, a feeling on your part 
that it is an absvulule necessity Luat 
you must return to this association the 
trust which has been given into your 
nuands in at least as guud conuition as 
that in which you found it—all thes« 
things make the position a trying one 
and one which requires the greatest 
amount of ability, and likewise what is 
equally important, of self-possession. 
it seems to me a matter of great solici- 
tation that not Only am IL able to con- 
gratulate the occupant of the position, 
who is just ab out to retire, but like- 
Wise seems to me almost equally 
fortunate we have a candidate who 
for the reasons which have just been 
given seems to be an almost ideal per- 
son for this position. Those of us who 
are familiar with the details of the 
work will appreciate the fact that not 
only is the candidate eminently suit- 
able, but for reasons which have been 
Stated before New York is at present 
a most important point for the head- 
quarters of that committee. It is there- 
fore with the greatest pleasure that 1 
second the nomination for the chair- 
manship of the Proprietary Committee 
that worthy descendant of a long line 
of worthy sires, Dr. William Jay 
Schieffelin, of New York. ; 

M, N. Kline:—It has been the custom 
for a number of years to have this 
nomination supported by the ex-chair- 
man of this committee, and so it be- 
comes my pleasant duty, after my pre- 
decessors have spoken their little 
pieces, to rise and third the nomination 
of Dr. Schieffelin for this position. I 
do not want to use the term which Mr. 
Shoemaker used, which I think per- 
haps he used without understanding its 
full meaning, when he spoke of Mr. 
Schieffelin as a candidate. I have never 
known in this organization a man who 
was a candidate for the position of the 
chairmanship of the Proprietary Com- 
mittee. These boys who have occupied 
the position for a couple of years, my 
friend from Kansas City and later Mr. 
Shoemaker and then recently Mr. 
Carey, all of them tried it for about 
two or three years and had but an 
imperfect knowledge of what it is to 
enjoy this position for ten years, which 
it was my pfivilege of doing, and Dr. 
Schieffelin has little suspicion of the 
pleasure that is in store for him, not 
only to regulate the iniquities that 
exist in the city of New York in our 
ranks, which we know are rank, but of 
the whole country, including Chicago. 
So that I feel he is not a candidate: 
I feel that he is not to be congratu- 
lated; I feel we are to be congratulated 
in finding a man so able who is will- 
ing to take up this burden, and I sim- 
ply want to add my congratulations to 
ourselves upon the fact that he has 
consented to act in this capacity, and 
I most heartily second the nomination. 

F. A. Faxon:—I wish also to second 
the nomination, if the fourth speech- 
maker may be called a seconder. What- 
ever storms may gather about this as- 
sociation, so long as we can secure the 
services of such men as John Carey, 
who now retires with honor, and ‘Will- 














iam Jay Schieffelin, who will succeed 
him, to occupy the position of chair- 
man of the Proprietary Committee we 
need not be discouraged. I think that 
Dr. Schieffelin is admirably qualified 
and fitted for the labors that are now 
confronting him. I think his position 


in New York is fortunate. We were 
told by a ieading New York jovbe: 
last night that the condition.in that 
city for nineteen years has been bad, 


and that is a long time to be bad, ana 
that the improved conditions which 
have come within the last yéar were 
largely brought about through the ef- 
fictent work and the good juugment oi 
William Jay Schieifelin. I am sure 
that if New York will keep straignt 
and clean, there ought not to be mucu 
trouble in the other cities of the coun- 
try. kKven Chicago may be made tv iiui- 


prove. i feel like Mr, Kline, that we 
snould congratulate ourselves in this 
matter, Out in Missouri and Kansas, 
when we have had seasonable ana 
abundant rains up to the first o: 
August we throw up our hands ana 


deciare that the corn crop is saved ana 
prosperity is assured for another yeai 
and now with Dr. Schieitelin as Cuait 
man of this important committee Il Lee: 
to the special and import- 


in relation 
ant interests which he will serve that 
we are safe for another year. 

The vote was taken on the nomina- 
tion, and Dr. Schietfelin was unani- 
mously elected. 

Cc. &. Suoemaker:—I1t has always 


been customary heretofore at the time 
of election of tne chalrman of the Fro- 
prietary Committee to likewise eiect a 
vice-chairman, 1 tneretore nominate 
for tnat position the present incum- 
bent, Mr, #rank E, Holliday. In doing 
so 1 not only do it with pleasure but 
with enthusiasm. As l said before, any 
one who has not occupied the cnair- 
manship ot this committee can know 
its feeling of responsibility, and like- 
wise 1 wish to say, and say it dis- 


tincily and clearly, without the knowl-, 


edge of tle preseut vice-chairman, any 
Who has not occupied that posi- 
understand the deli- 


one 
tion cannot tully 


cate and dipioinatic and lkewise emi- 
nently successtul manner in which he 
has periormed his duties, 1 think We 


are particularly tortunate in having a 
genlieman who can conduct the pusi- 
tion of vice-chairman in the efficient 
way in which he has done. 

John N. Curey:—As one having had 
eAperience Wilu Mr. htollday ln the 
past four years, 1 iise 10 most heartily 


second his Lominauon, Lt can say luo 
Mir, Shoemaker anu tue geniiemen of 
the convenlioli that Mr. Holliday has 


improved with age, that he geis more 
dipiomatic and more successtul in the 
ution of his duties, and 1L am 
that he is to be Dr. Schieite- 
this important work. 
a man upon whom he 
And I take great 

Mr. Holliday’s 


prose \ 
very glaa 
linS aSsistant in 
He will find him 
cau lean at all times. 
pleasure in Seconding 
nomination, 

Albert Plaut:—I do not like to pro- 
long these proceedings, but L cannot let 
this occasion pass without adding a 
word to the remarks of Mr. Shoe- 
maker and Mr. Carey. Except the for- 
mer chairmen of the committee, I be- 
lieve no One has had a better opportu- 
hity to form a judgment of Mr, Holli- 
day's ability, energy and diplomacy in 


the most trying circumstances than 1 
have had. As you all know, he was in 
New York for tour months during the 


result of his visit 
in New York toa 


asa 


and 
prosper 


past year, 
we live and 


greater extent—that is owing to the 
etlorts of Mr. Holliday. It gives me 
great pleasure second the nomina- 


tion, 

F, A. Faxon:—It has been said that I 
discovered Mr. Holliday, and I want to 
Say that 1 have not had occasion to re- 
gret the discovery. 

The vote was taken on the nomina- 
tion, and Mr. Holliday was unanimous- 
ly elected. 

The meeting then adjourned. 





FOURTH SESSION. 
Thursday Morning, Oct, 11. 


President Hall called the meeting tc 
order at 10.45 o'clock. 

The secretary read 
the third session. 

President Hall:—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the reading of the minutes of the 
previous session. If there is no objec- 
tion, they will stand as approved, 

The first order of business this morn- 
ing will be the report of the Committee 
on Fraternal Relations, Mr. John W. 
Burgess, of Charleston, 8. C., chair- 
man. 

Mr. Burgess presented the report. 


Report Fraternal 


the minutes of 


ot Committee 
Relations, 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the N. 
W. D. Association:- Z 

In submitting the following report of 
the Committee on Fraternal Relations, I 
have been in correspondence with the 
members of this committee, and feel that 
to quote extracts from some of the let- 
ters from various sections of the country 
will give a better idea of the general 
conditions than my personal opinion, I 
therefore beg to quote as follows:— 
Philadelphia :— 


“Everything lovely, business good, competi- 
tion keen; all agreeable.’’ 

Connecticut :— 

“So far a8 I am aware, there has been no 


serious dissension during the past year among 
the wholesalers of this section, and the rela- 
tions between them are in an exceedingly sat- 
isfactory condition. We also report that the 
relations between the jobbers, retailers and 
manufacturers are in a satisfactory condition.’’ 


q 








Tennessee :— ° 

“I have nothing new to report in our terri- 
tory, as the drug trade seems to be getting 
along very harmoniously.’’ 


Oklahoma:— 


“The jobbers in this section still maintain 
the friendly relations that have prevailed for 
sume years past, and | have no suggestion tv 
otter except to recommend that the members 
be urged to attend the local association, anu 
that these meetings be heid more frequentiy 
in order to attain closer relations if possible. 

Indiana:— 

“As far as my observation goes, there is no 
complaint whatever to make in this territory. 
We all seem to be behaving ourselves and 
trying to make a little money; in fact, it seems 
to me as though the jobbers of the large cities 
iike Chicago and St. Louis, are now endeavor- 
ing to see how much of a profit they can get 
instead of, as tormerly, trying to see how ciose 
they can sell goods. No doubt the increased 
cost of labor and living expenses is greatly 
responsible for this change of policy.’’ 


New York:— 


“It occurs to the writer that the fraternal 
relations of the N. W. D. A. in this section 
cannot mbe improved upon at present. 1 would 


that 1 am omy abie to speak Of local con- 
but believe that in New York we mem 
bers of the N. W. D. A. have never been so 
closely allied either to one another or to the 
retail trade in general, as at the present time, 
ind L look for even better results during the 
oming year, the improvement in gemMmtrai con- 
iitions having shown us the benefits to be de- 
Hoping to be 


oay 
iluions, 


rived from closer association. 
vith you at the association.’’ 
The fact of so many manufacturers in 


the past year having increased ther com- 
pensation to the jobbers, leads us to be- 
t1eve that in the majorly OL CasSeS where 
manufacturers are convinced that the re- 
muneration is not sufficient to properly 
compensate the jobber, they will take 
sleps ut once to place the same on a 
busis which will be attractive. ‘Ihe job- 
per and retailer seem to be working to- 
gether hand in hand, more harmonious\y 
than they have ever done. ‘ihe jobbers 
are in closer touch with each otner, which 
ns bringing about results that are proving 
beneficial to all. We would lay special 
emphasis on the importance ol the locai 
drug ciubs keeping up interest in their 
various clubs, and attending meetings, 
which tend to bring about a betier feei- 
ing and very beneficial results. Very 
respectfully submitted, 
John A. Burgess, Chairman, 

President Hall:—This report will be 
referréd to the Board of Control. 

As the list of names of applicants 
has been posted for twenty-four hours, 
1 will ask the chairman of tne Com- 
mittee on Membership to present the 
names of the applicants for member- 
ship. 

Mr. More read the names of the ap- 
plicants. 

James E, Davis:—I move the adop- 
tion of the report and that the secre- 
tary be authorized to cast the ballot 
for the applicants named. 

(Motion carried.) 

The Secretary:—As instructed, I cast 
the vote of the association for the ap- 
plicants for membership as_ recom- 
mended by the Committee on Member- 
ship. 

President Hall:—According to the 
vote cast by the secretary, I declare 
that the applicants are elected to ac- 
tive and associate membership, re- 
spectively, of our association, 

We will now take up the report of the 
Committee on Adulterations, as consid- 
ered by the Board of Control. 

Mr. Carter presented the 
report:— 


Report of Board of Control on Adul- 


following 


terations, 
This report shows that the matter of 
adultesalion is now on a different foot- 


ng from previous years. The passage of 
the National Pure Food and Drug laws, 
together with the special State law, now 
places the responsibility fur pure drugs 
on the individuait handling the same and 
must certainly put an end to the evil. 

It undoubtedly will be the practice for 
the memters of this association to work 
in harmony with the laws of the land, 

For their own protection it 1s recom- 
mended that large houses instruct their 
buyers to not only obtain prices but ask 
in every business for samples and that 
they make prices the secondary consid- 
eration and quality first. The smaller 
houses who cannot afford the expense 
of a chemist should in all cases require 
the personal guarantee of purity from 
parties with whom they deal. 

We ‘would respectfully recommend the 
following resolution:— 


Resolved, That this association again places 


itself on record as heartily favoring the abso- 
lute purity of drugs and pledges the earnest 
support of its members to aid the proper 


authorities in carrying out the provisions of the 
National and State Pure Food and Drug Laws. 


President Hall:—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of the Board of Con- 
trol. What will you do with it? 

Mr, James E, Davis:—I move that 
the report of the Board of Control be 
adopted, 

Carried. 

President Hall:—We will call next for 
the report of the Beard of Control on 
the report of the Committee on Com- 
mercial Travelers. 

Mr. Carter presented 
report :— 

Report of Board of Control on Com- 
mercial Travelers. 


The association is to be congratulated 
on such a splendid report as is presented 
by this committee and the thanks of the 
association are due for the labor and 
time expended by the chairman in col- 
lecting and compiling such valuable data. 

This report contains’ much food for 
thought and is earnestly recommended 
to every member for his careful consid- 
eration. 

The board heartily endorses the opin- 
ion of the committee that a flat salary 
and expenses is the best method of com- 
pensating salesmen, as it removes the 
temptation to increase sales by illegiti- 
mate methods. 

We also recommend the adoption by our 
members of the cost sheet of travelers’ 
sales, as by this means only can the 
proper compensation be figured. 


the following 











President Hall:—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of the Board of Con- 


trol. What is your pleasure regard- 
ing this report? 

Mr. George R. Hillier:—I move the 
adoption of the report, Carried, 


President Hall:—’the next order of 
business will be the report of the Board 
of Control on the report of the Com- 
mittee on Credits and Collections, 

Mr, Carter presented the folowing :— 

Report of Board of Control 

Credits a Collections, 





The report of this committee is a very 
comprehensive one and ably maintains 
the high standard established by the re- 
ports of previous Committees on Credits 
and Collections, 

in accordance with the suggestion of 
the committee, the Board ot Control 
would make the following recommenda- 
tions:— 

Gd) That our members inquire into and 
carefully study the latest and best credit 
department methods. 

States who 


(2) That members in those 
have no merchandise in Bulk law, or 
Where there is any question of constitu- 


tionality in the existing law, actively en- 


gage in an effort to secure legisiation 
which will stand a constitutional test 
and prevent a most glaring fraud on 
creditors. 

(3) That the subject of carrying open 
accounts after maturity without interest 
be taken up and carefully considered by 
the local associations, Siate and _inter- 


state, 

President Hall:—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of the Board of Con- 
trol. What action will you take on it? 

Mr, F. E, Shoemaker:—I move that 
the report be adopted. 

Mr, J. E. Davis:—Do I understand 
that motion carries with it the recom- 
mendation made in the report? 

President Hall:—Yes, sir. 


(Mr. Shoemaker’s motion was car- 
ried.) 
President Hall:—The next business 


will be the report of the Board of Con- 
trol on the report of the Committee on 
Drug Market. 
Mr. Carter 
report:— 
Report of Board of Control on 
Drug Market, 


thanks of the association are 
to the chairman of this committee 
compiling the valuable statistics 
tained in this report. 

‘The trade is to be congratulated on the 
continued prosperity of the country; also 
upon the absence, during the pust year, 
of violent fluctuations, which tend to dis- 
rupt the market and lead to overload- 
ing of stock and ruinous competition 

President Hall:—Gentlemen, what ac- 
tion will you take on the report of the 
Bourd of Control? 

George RK. Hillier:—I move the adop- 
tion of the report, (Carried.) 

The Secretary read an _ invitation 
froin the » rencn Lick Springs, Ind., for 
the association Lo hold its next meeting 


it that place. s ; 
Presideut Hall:—This communication 


presented the following 


due 
for 
con- 


The 


will be referred to the Committee on 
Time and Place. I will ask the com- 
mittee if it is ready to report at this 
time, 

W. A. Hover, Denver:—Your com- 


mittee, after several meetings, are able 
to make uw unanimous report this morn- 
ing. After careful consideration on the 
part of all of the members of all the 
places submitted to the committee for 
consideration we are able to come be- 
fore you with a unanimous report fa- 
voring Denver as a place of meeting, 


and September or thereabouts as the 
month, : 
President Hall:—Under the rules of 


our association this report will lie over 


tor two hours. 

We will now have.the report of the 
Committee on Fire Insurance, Mr. 
George W. Lattimer, of Columbus, O.. 
chairman. 

Mr. Lattimer presented the report:— 


Report of Committee on Fire Insur- 





ance, 
The aim of every insurer is to secure 
the lowest rate of insurance commensu- 


rate with full protection from loss, There 
are, of course, two opposing interests in- 


volved in securing such a result; the 
selfish interest of the insurer, and the 
selfish interest of the insurance compa- 
nies. 


The great trouble in the past has been 
ignorance on the part of the insured, and 
the greater power of the insurance com- 
panies secured by their large capital and 
their much greater information on the 
subject. Recently world-wide develop- 
ments are putting these two contending 
interests in much better relation to each 
other. The insurer is getting much better 
informed, and the insurance companies 
are realizing that all large corporations 
must handle their customers justly, fairly 
and with reason, or public opinion and 
present government supervision will force 
them out of business. 

With these two tendencies in mind, the 
aim of your Fire Insurance Committee 
will be to give as much actual informa- 

benefit 


tion as can be obtained for the 
of the members of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association. 


One of the greatest points of ignorance 
on the part of the insurer seems to have 
been “how rates on different ‘isks are 
made by the insurance companies. In 
the past there has been no uniform, but 
a variety, of methods of making such 
rates, The insurance companies were lia- 
ble to place as large a rate on a risk as 
they thought the insurer would stand, 
taking into consideration somewhat the 
hazard, As insurers advance in forma- 
tion and intelligence there will neces- 
sarily have to be more uniform and scien- 
tific methods in making rates on risks of 








similar kinds. It would be almost im- 
possible for the insurance companies to 
make individual inspection on every risk 
on which they carry insurance. For this 
reason there should be a uniform and 
general method for making rates. Some 


different sections of the country are much 
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a 


further advanced in this line than others, 








Sume seclionus ure stil almost euilrely 
controled by the reports olf the locai 
UBCLLLS. 4h sbine cCuses insurance couol- 


peaiiles seud Cul anh inspector irum tne 
ucarbest large clLy, Gepeuulilg Upun Him to 
Mane Cusual OvserValivl alu give his 
JuugMenl 4s 10 AbOUL Whutl Lhe race ougat 
iv be, ilk Olher Stules Lhey Nave 1llspec- 
w0lk COMUNISSIONS CUullposed Ol Several 
Ollpetent men secureua by the insurance 


vilipaiues Lu place fuceS alu muke buses 
lor rates throughout such State, in olher 
wes, Which seems lo ve Lite Mivst aa- 
Vanved Methou at this time, a company 
ut orgalizalion is Lormed, which is par- 
ually lluuepenuent OL the insurance Com- 
pulues, and which hus reguiar and per- 
secliy equipped offices with many kinds 


experts in all tne aiilereut 
dues Covering lusurance inspection, such 
viganizalions sell thelr ruies Made Lrom 
SUCH inspections lo lnsuralice Cuinpaiiies, 
uv lO ihdividuais, or luv anyone walllllp 
an iuspecuon made and a consequent 
rate. in a number of States and sectivls 
vi Lhe Country the rates made by suca 
viganizauions ure accepted py the insur- 
auce Companies alier carefuily prepared 
secports and inspection, 

ihis Method of making rates seems to 
ve growing in lavor rapiaiy, it 1s in Llorce 
more in tue West and central States than 
i LOE CUSL a2NU SUULNeErhn seclions, Such 
ganizations are generally olhcered by 
tue must Competelit men and students in 
and hence 


vi empioyes, 


ure insurance in the Cuuntry, 
iuelr rules seem to be based oh a More 


cureltul und scientific basis than wien 
iiaue VY an indiviaual inspection, or by a 
colinission Colnposed OL a lew who are 
aclingg Strictly im the interests OL ilsur- 


dulce CUINpPUnIeSs, . 
When the rates of such an inspection 
bureau are accepled by the insurance 


culnpanies, the insurer Can aiways secure 
a Luil report and understand why such a 
rate has been placed on his risk. ‘She 
report is geueraily scheduled item by 
ilem, so that it enables him to eliminate 
uw great Many of the hazards and thus 
reuuce his rate. Anyone will see that 
such a Method is much more reasonabie 
und just than many ot the lormer oles. 
in order +O piace this matter as iully as 
possible betore the members ot the N. W. 
wv. A., your commMillee secured a papei 
on this subject trom the manager of tie 
Vhio inspection Bureau, whuse rales aire 
uccepted by all insurance Companies, both 
old iine, Mutual or special, in Ohio and 
West Virginia, and whose rates are being 
uccepted more and more in a number oi 
surrounding States by insurers who are 
4esirous vf oblalning anh insuraluce rate 
on their risk that is strictly just ana 
placed on such scientilic basis. 

Aituched to this paper is a blank form 
ior inspection of diferent risks, which 
will show to any student of this report 
exactiy how an inspection is made on a 
risk, all the different items connecied 
With it, and how different items or per- 
cenlages can be eliminated by improving 
che risk. ‘there is also attached to this 
puper several reports on different risks 
suuowing how carelully the inspections are 
und how fully such intormation is 
reported, not only in words but also by 
lligrams and complete architectural 
plans of the plants and building reported 
mm. Such iniormation and explanations, 
vt course, Cannot be read before your 
pody, but they will be attached to this 
report so that they may be examined by 
those who are interested. There is surely 
no better or more complete intormation 
on this subject than is included in this 
paper atlaucned to this article, trom the 
munager of the Ohio Inspection Bureau, 
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made 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE 
FIRE UNDERWRITER. 
The question of fire insurance as a public 
ummouity and as an absolute necessity to 


the merchant or preperty Owner of to-day 1s 
one Which, in some features, is still to a great 
extent mvre or less misunderstood or misinter- 
preted by the insured. This would seem to ap- 
ply to insurance rating, or the method of cal 
ulation by which a certain rate or premium is 
placed on the particular property insured, 
which subject is often looked upon from a 
one-sided standpoint, and a full and reasonable 
view of accurate fiee Insurance rating, trom 
all sides of the question is, no doubt, always 
welcomed by insurers generally, large or small 





Yhe purpose of this paper will have heen 
accomplished if a clear and reasonable expla 
nation is put forth of the treatment by the 
majority of fire underwriters of the particular 
class of risks herein discussed. 

The day of ‘‘guess’’ and "’arbitrary’’ fire in- 






e rates has long passed, and the neces- 
for some fixed standard of comparison of 


sit 








risks is clear, which experience has shown, 
ean only be accomplished by what is known 


as ‘‘schedule rating.’’ 

Without going into the detail of the rating 

schedule (which can be seen by and explained 
to any insurer in individual cases) it will prob- 
ibly be more to the point here to give a brief 
general statement of drug risks, their classes, 
hazards and the question of their desirability 
is insurable risks, also a few recommendations 
is to the safe arrangement and protection 
of stocks from fire, etec., together with a brief 
lescription of the manner by which their rates 
are estimated, 
In the first place, it is proper to state that 
1 system of rating is necessary, which will 
measure fire hazard satisfactorily to all con- 
cerned and the formulation of such a rating 
system must be based upon the actual fire cost 
to the company insuring, the experience of the 
underwriters with the class throughout the 
ountry, and founded on sound and expert 
judgment. This basis should be founded upon 
the fire cost per $100 insurance of any class 
of merchandise, in all localities, with adequate 
allowance for operating expenses and the ac- 
cumulation of a surplus for conflagration or 
sweeping fires, which would leave a margin 
of moderate profit to the insurance company 
of, say five (5) per cent., which ought not to 
ippear excéssive to the insuring public. 

As a general thing, if the man in Texas fs 
rated by the same schedule as the man in 
New York or New England he is satisfied. It 
has been said, and with some truth, that the 
iverage man is not so much exercised as to 
what rate he has himself to pay for insurance 





1s to what ‘‘the other fellow’’ pays. 

A business man does not like to make a poor 
bargain; he feels especially dissatisfied if a 
rival in his own line of trade makes a better 
ne, and if his insurance rate is higher than 
that of his competitor, he must be convinced 
that there is a good reason for it. 

A_ druggist in one city, for example, visits 
inother city and returns to his fellow citizenz 
with a statement that he finds a drug stock 
na brick, metal-roof building in the city vis- 
ted is rated at one-half the rate he himself 
pays The description ‘‘a brick, metal-roof 
building’ is as far as the average assured 
usually gets into those features of a risk which 
enter into the rate 

If he has reason to belleve that his rate ts 
not fair, he has only to: complain of unequai 
raitnge and he can be shown the items which 


not only make his own rate, but his own city, 
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which he has com- 
Wili be answered, I! 


differ from the one with 
pared his risk, and ae 
uot altogether convinced. 

insurance COMpuaties, as a rule of business 
expediency, aim to treat all of their custom- 
eis alike, in no case placing the burden of 


one Cidss UpON Lhe Siuvuuers OL anuimer. 


it is provably unnecessary to exXpidin to 
most ifsurers Uthat vy scneduie raung’’ is 
inecant 4 specific, accurate measure trom the 
viewpoint of auvaniage or alsadvantage by a 





scale Ol iMsurance raie estimates, or charges 
und credits tor every feature of a building anu 
its contents, of culstruction, vecupancy, fire 
resisting or extinguishing provisions, and @isu 


ft its environment or surroundings, involving 
In the latler consideration Of sucn Leatures ae 
the hability of the cily in which the building 
is located tu cuntiagrations, the width anu 
srade of its streets, its previvus fire recura, 
its water supply and Works, ilp lire and poiice 
departinents, vuilding laws aud in fact every 
feature which tne underwriler, Pussessing tne 
Knowledge and experience combined, would 
take into account in fixing a rate. 

dine mere fact thal the:ie are more tnan a 
hundred features of Construction in a singie 


building which should enier into the considera- 
liun OL the Yale, irrespective OL sume tLorty 
features of its cily or enviroment, neariy 
liity more dilierent ieatures of fire appliances, 
to say nothing of more than a thuusand possi- 
bie hazards of vccupancy, proves the heves- 
sity of not only cunstant conference to secure 
combined knowledge for fixing certain stanu- 
ards, but also of a thoroughly lested ana ac 
curate rating schedule, to prevent omissions 
and mistakes and bring about uniformity in 
rating. 

ine basic principles of such a rating system 
ire, therefore, in brief, as rollows:— 

First.—A standard of environment—the city. 

Second.—Standarus ot construction—the bulud- 
ing. 

Third.—Standard 
bility and combustibility 
paney. 

Fourth.—An addition of all three of these w 
base the rate of any damiageabile contents. An 
accurate expert Classification of every Kind or 
merchandise or other goods of any description. 

bitth.—An allowance or credit to both build- 


classification of the igniti- 
features of vuccu- 


ing and contents tor exceptional features of 
lire extinction, automatic fire alarms, syste- 
matic and regular watchman service, and se 
mn. Liberal concessions are made not only 
fur aulumatic sprinkler systems, but also for 
such protection as standpipes with fire hose, 
roof ladders, hand chemical extinguishers, 
water casks and fire pails, etc., which credits 
are justined by experience. ‘Take, tor exam 
ple:—A credit is ailowed in computing rates 
by schedule tor fire casks and pails in mills 


particularly, and in many classes of mercantile 
risks a large percentage of total number of 
tires have been extinguished by their use, due, 
of course, tu the fact that the most ignorant 
employe knows how to apply them. Probably 
no fire ever started which could not at one 
stage have been extinguished by a pailful or 
water, 

An important feature of schedule fire insur- 
the treatment of stocks 


ance rating to-day is L 
compared to buildings, and this may well be 
looked upon by the fire underwriter as tue 


most important of all. - 
It is plain to any underwriter and likewise to 


any imsurer, who would stop to think aboui 
it, that, as a rule, bricks and mortar are bet- 
ter for fire insurance than drug stocks ana 
sundries, dry ygoods, millinery or groceries, 
especially if there be a water works and fre 
lepartment, A damage of a few thousand 


dollars to a strong builuing would involve prob- 
ably three times the amount of damage to » 
stock of merchandise trom water alone. 

it should be remembered that the only ad- 
Vantage afforded to a stock by a building of 
the best construction is the advantage of pro- 
tecting it from outside fire, or of preventing a 
irom spreading trom one floor to anotner 


lire 
isven a fireproof building is of no other ad- 
vantage than this to a stock, which may pe 


effectually consumed within its fireproof walls, 
like the contents of a stove. Fireproof build- 
ings with airshafts, elevators, stairways, etc., 
insuring drafts from cellar to roof, may, in- 
deed, act like stoves, for the cremation of 
their contents. Past years of fire under- 
writing experience has proven that the ad- 
vantages of construction to stocks have been 
verestimated, 
The degree 
and stock rates 





of difference between buliding 
depends upon the character 
and height of the building, the efficiency and 
extent of the city’s fire protection and also 
upon the character of the stock insured, which 
means a careful grading or classification of 
every kind of a stock or other contents, based 
upon these features:— 
Combustibility.—Graded itself according to 
the character of the goods, and may be briefiy 
described in these terms Non-combustible, 
moderate-burning, free-burning, intense-burn- 
semi to full 


ing, flash burning, ranging from 
explosive. Most any stock of goods is repre- 
sented in one of these classes. 


be detined as low, mid- 
dling, high, extra and indefinite, according 
to the effect of fire direct or its resultant ef- 
fect, as smoke, water, dampness, change ot 
temperature (either hot or cold), breakage. 
soilure, theft, etc. Right here it may be well 
to add that general straight drug risks, while 
classed under a high grade 


Damageabiilty.—May 


always for years 





of combustibility and damageabiilty, yet on 
the other hand a majority of such stocks, 
particularly wholesale and jobbers’ stocks, 
may often have their damageability reduced 
by "protective packages, such as drums, bar- 
rels or casks, boxed or cased goods and un- 
broken packages. This feature is always 
taken into account in classifying most any 
kind of stock, and the assured is to be given 
full credit for any such feature in his rate 


estimate accordingly. 

This differential Poteees building and stock 
rates must be greater and it is greater at the 
present time than ever before. The necessity 
for this is actually provided by past years of 

companies gen- 


experience of fire insurance r 
srully--proved by carefully compiled statistics 
—and is by no means an ‘‘excuse for asking 
‘ are 


some insurers 


higher rates on stocks,’’ as 
nelined to believe. 

With a few more words on the matter - rat- 
i é its underlying principles, we will pro- 
ing and it ‘ _ 


ceed to other features having a more 
bearing upon drug risks. . ; 

Every insurer, as a general thing, is in- 
terested in the ‘‘why and wherefore of his 
rating, and should satisfy himself just what 
he is paying for in premiums, which are 


based principally upon the cohditions existing 


in his individual risk. 

The fact is, fire underwriters, through their 
agents or through inspection and rating bu- 
reaus, want the assured to know and become 
interested in these things. It will often save 
vancellations of policies, it will save the in- 

from annoyances, occasioned by eriti- 


oom of this or that condition, or some other 
defect, for which he is often responsible. 

A merchant or property owner often pays an 
additional charge in his rate of premium for 
lefect of construction, for some fire haz- 


some a 
t ( operly arded, or for some fault of 
ard not properly §© condition about 


management or unfavorable 

nis an mises, which he could as well have 
saved at a small cost, or maybe a little trou- 
hle or improvement along these teem, aad une 
underwriter would gladly recognize the im- 
provement by a reduction of his rate. A well 
maintained risk with good care and conditions 


is tte ( 2 under- 
t a low rate is better for the fire 

writer than the defective risk with a high 
remium. 

Pirhe fire underwriter must. have the co-op- 
eration of the Insured and vice versa—the in- 
surer must be encouraged in the promotion of 
good construction, @c., by recognition of 
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such in his rate and the amounts of lines 
of insurance limited on his risk. 

Schedule fire insurance rating not only en- 
courages good construction of buildings by in- 
telligently charging for deficiencies from 
standards and recognizing exceptionally good 
construction by deductions, but secures accu- 
rate rating by taking into account each fea- 
ture of construction and fire prevention. It 
secures consistent and, therefore, equitable 
rates; by rating risks of the same character 


in the same town, alike .and risks of the same 





character in diffeernt towns on the same 
basis, besides insuring more thorough inspec- 
tion, Which implies correction of faults and 


prevention of fires. 
The assured sometimes believe 
underwriters would be tempted 


that some 
to take the 


highest rated risks, because they would yield 
the largest premiums. However, this over- 
looks the fact that a line of insurance is 


usually regulated by the rate, if the latter is 
based upon accurate measure. The iiability 
of total or excessive losses on particular risks 
and the frequency of fires, etc., which enter 
into questions of line, are measured in the 
rate, and the rate is, therefore, the best evi- 
dence to the underwriter of what the com- 
pany’s line should be. 

_A careful and fair perusal of the question of 
fire insurance rating to-day will convince the 
merchant or property owner that he practically 
inakes his own rate, 


WHOLESALE DRUG HOUSES. 


Arrangement of stocks, hazards, protection, 
etc, 

The disposition or arrangement of stocks of 
merchandise on the various floors is quite an 
important feature in most any kind of risk, 
but in the large wholesale or jobbing house, 
underwriters’ requirements in this respect, 
more especially affect the fire hazard than in 
the case of the small retail store. General 
requirements for interior arrangement may be 
given in brief as follows:— 

(1) Clear alleys or passages from windows 
and doors should be maintained on all floors, so 
that fire may be quickly discovered from the 
street and that (what is more important) water 
may be thrown by the fire department to 
reach any portion of the room or floor. in or- 
der to facilitate this, a clear space of say 
three feet should be maintained between the 
top of merchandise piles and the ceilings. 

(2) Good heavy stock covers or tarpaulins 
should each night be used fur covering over 
tables or tiers of open stocks, sundries, etc. 

(3) Laboratories or Compounding Rooms.— 
These features, unless of very small extent. 
should be preferably cut off from the main 
Structure by approved fire stops. If inside 
the main building, and especially if located on 
upper floors, they should be carefully watched 
and kept free from accumulations of rubbish 
and unnecessary material. Any boilers or 
other heating devices should have absolutely 
non-combustible surroundings, with due cau- 
tion given to the keeping of coal or wood 
fire under or in them. 

(4) Packing Rooms and Storage of Packing 
Material.—It inside of the building, should at 
all times be kept in a clean and orderly man- 
ner; no surplus quantities of packing ma- 
terials should be stored in the basement or 
upon any floor. No open fires or lights should 
be allowed in these rooms. Excelsior, empty 
cases, paper Or straw material for packing 
use should be stored outside. Labeling and 
bottle filling rooms often require diligence as 
to cleanliness, heating hazards, etc. Non- 
combustible bins should be provided for pack- 
ing material. 

(5) No congestion of stock values should be 
allowed about, or surrounding any hazards or 
features, such as power or boiler rooms, ele- 
vator and stair shafts, oil rooms, any manu- 
facturing or process department, or any par- 
ticularly combustible goods. 

_ (6) Oil Storage.—Such rooms or vault used 
for this purpose should always be entirely cut 
off from the building. It is found convenient 
in Many cases to keep this stock in under- 
ground or sidewalk vaults. Such vaults 
should have standard iron vault doors over 
every opening and always kept closed when 
not in use, It is hardly necessary to add that 
any open lights, incandescent lights with key 


sockets, electric wiring cut-uts or switches 
should not be allowed inside these vaults or 
rooms. Brick arched construction with earth, 


stone or concrete floor is recommended for oil 
vaults, entirely removed from proximity tu 
elevator or stair shafts or other direct com- 
munication. Oils of the following kind should 
be always stored in separate vaults, whether 
kept on tap or not:—Linseed, tar, sperm, ma- 
chine, fish, lard or miners’ oil, kerosene, floor 
oils, ete. Likewise, stocks of thin oils, japans, 
turpentine, benzine, dryer, gasolene, alcohol, 
ete., should be absolutely cut off or detached. 

(7) Restrictions also as to the storage, dis- 
position or handling of certain combustible 
portions of stock other than oils, etc., is one 
of the first matters taken into consideration by 
the underwriter in writing a line on this class 
of risks. Such feature has a distinct bear- 
ing upon the rate, which is considerably high- 
er when such materials are stored or handled 
in violation of insurance requirements, than if 
the insured would agree to store or arrange 
them in accordance with such requirements, 
with a warranty in his policy to that effect. 
Those portions of a_ stock generally so re- 
stricted are principally 4s follows:—Fulminates 
of silver or mercury, ethers, sweet spirits of 
niter, nitro-benzole, methylic alcohol, by-sul- 
phide of carbon, metallic potassium, metallic 
sodium, quicklime, phosphorus, bichloride of 
tin, saltpeter, nitrate of potash, nitrate of 
soda, nitrate of ammonia, chlorate of potash, 
ete. Chlorides should generally be stored sepa- 
rately. Stocks of acids should also not be 
stored or handled upon the premises in quan- 
tities, except in strict accordance with insur- 
ance requirements as to locatiop and arrange- 
ment, policy restrictions, ete. Such acids 
usually so restricted are:— 

Arsenious in cases or kegs, carbolic in cases 
or barrels, muriatic in ecarboys, nitric in car- 
boys, oxalic in casks or cases, picric in cases 
or barrels, sulphuric or oil of vitriol, ete. If 
same are stored separately and covered by 
name and description of package specifically in 
the policy form, the rates on the general stock 
may be considerably lessened. 

Sulphuric nitric and muriatic acids shouté tn 
no case be stored with, or near other merchan- 
dise, and all acids, ethers, poisons, drugs, asa- 
foetida, ete., should be kept away from any 
food stecks, provisions, cereals, etc., and es- 
pecially should they not be kept on floors above 
such goods. If they are so stored or han- 
died, an extra charge in the rate would inva- 
riably be made, if the amount of susceptible 
stock mentioned above would warrant it, as 
there would probably be more salvage on the 
acids or poisons than on the food stocks. 

Sundries.—Miscellaneous goods usual to this 
class of stock, needs no special mention or 
suggestion, other than is usual in the cases of 
any mercantile risk handli such goods, ex- 
cept that the stock should kept by itself, 
or arranged so far as-possible so as to be least 
susceptible to damage from other or more 
hazardous portions of the stock, either direct 
or resultant. 

Care and Attendance, Etc.—It is necessary 
that extreme care be exercised in the disposi- 
tion of oily rags, waste paper, ashes, empty 
cases, loose packing material, etc., and proper 
metal receptacles provided wherever needed 
for this use, to be emptied and contents taken 
away every day. An employe should be de- 
tailed to report any faulty conditions in this 
respect, and the watchman required to report 
daily the condition and care of fire doors and 
shutters, lights, heating deviees, fire appli- 
once, or any defects found by him on bis 
rounds. 


In order to have facts upon which to 
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base conclusions, your committee sent out 
to the wholesale druggists of the United 
States some 290 blanks, containing twenty 
questions, to which some 150 answers have 
been received. These questions were as 
follows: 


1, What is the construction of the building 
which you occupy, slow-burning, fireproof, ateel 
construction, brick or frame. How many 
stories high? 

2. Is it equipped with automatic sprinklers? 

3. Do you have special fire walls between 
different kinds of stock which you carry? 














. Do you have fire shutters on your 
building? 
5, Are your elevators and stairways inclosed 


with fire walls? 

6. Do you have hose and stand pipes through 
your building? 2 

7. What is your heating apparatus? 

8. Do you have same installed 
outside of your building? 

9. What is your lighting, gas or electric? 

10. Is your packing room carefully protected 
from your stock? If so, how? 

11. ‘Do you use sand buckets, water barrels, 
pails or fire extinguishers? 

12. Do you do any manufacturing in your 
lant? 
P13. If so, is it entirely separate from your 
general stock? 

14. Are you connected with your city fire 
department in any way by automatic alarm or 


otherwise? 
15. Have you any special rules and provisions 


for sweeping daily and removing the sweepings 
from the buildings? 

16. Do you require a careful and frequent 
inspection of your premises by the insurance 
companies? 

17. Do you have an inside or outside watch- 
man with watchman’s clock? 

18. Do you have separate ratings on your 
different kinds of stock, and if so, what are 
they? 

19. Do you carry insurance only in the regu- 
lar old companies, or do you use some of the 
mutual companies, such as the Individual Un- 
derwriters or the Reciprocal Underwriters, if 
you have a sprinkled risk? 

20. What is your average fire insurance rate? 


At considerable time and trouble your 
committee has scheduled in detail the 
questions and answers by cities. A care- 
ful study of these answers placed under 
the headings of the different cities will 
show conclusively that lower rates surely 
can be secured by insurers, when they 
observe all the requirements that are 
made for the lowest rates. The lowest 
rate that appears in these answers is 35 
cents on stock. A careful examination 
will show that to secure such a rate every 
risk that has been thought of by experi- 
enced men has been covered in this plant. 
The highest rate that appears in these 
answers is $3.25, which is a rate placed 
on a risk that shows no care whatever 
in protecting the insurer from fire loss, 
Consider the difference between these two 
rates on the basis of $100,000 insurance. 
One firm pays $350 per year and the other 
$3,250. Here is one small item of expense 
in the numerous heavy expenses in the 
conduct of the wholesale drug business, 
with a difference on the same amount of 
insurance of $2,750, not to consider the 
extra hazard of great loss in case of fire 
to the one having the unprotected risk, 
as everyone will acknowledge that a fire 
in a wholesale drug concern is a calamity, 
and the insurance money paid, even if 
collected in full, can never half compen- 
sate the firm having the fire for the in- 
terruption to business. 


Birmingham.—1, slow burning, four; 2, yes; 
3, no; 4, metal frame wired glass; 5, automatic 
doors, tin lined; 6, no; 7, city heat; 8, ; 
9, electric; 10, no, divided; 11, fire extinguish- 
ers; 12, no; 13, ; 14, yes; 15, yes; 16, yes; 
17, no; 18, no; 19, building, 80 cents; stock, §1; 
20, & B. Tariff Association. 

Mobile.—1, brick, four; 2, no; 3, no; 4, rear 
only; 5, no; 6, no; 7, none; 8, ; 9, electric; 
10, yes; 11, no; 12, no; 13, ; 14, no; 15, 
yes; 16, once a year; 17, no; 18, no; 19, $2.80; 
20, all old lines. 

Little Rock.—1, ; 2, no; 8, yes; 4, yes; 
5, no; 6, no; 7, stoves; 8, ; 9, electric; 
10, no, divided; 11, fire extinguishers; 12, no; 
13, ; 14, no; 16, not special; 16, frequently, 
not required; 17, outside; 18, no; 19, $2.65; 20, 
old line and local. 

Pine Bluff.—1, brick, two; 2, no; 8, no; 4, no; 
5, no; 6, no; 7, stoves; 8, ; 9 ¢lectric; 
10, no; 11, fire extinguishers; 12, yes; 13, no; 
14, telephone; 15, no; 16, no; 17, no; 18, no; 
19, $2.60; 20, old line. 

Sacramento.—1l, brick, four; 2, no;, 38, no; 
4, no; 56, no; 6, yes; 7, not needed; 8, ; 
9, electric; 10, separate room; 11, fire extin- 
guishers; 12, yes; 13, yes; 14, no; 15, yes; 16, 
no; 17, outside only; 18, ———; 19, $1.80 
(stock); 20, old line. 

Los Angeles.—1l, slow burning, three, four 
and five; 2, yes; 3, yes; 4, on exposed side 
only; 56, yes; 6, no; 7, hot air; 8, 3; 6 
electric; 10, no; 11, chemical extinguisher, sand 
and water buckets; 12, yes; 18, yes; 14, auto- 
matic alarm; 15, yes; 16, yes; 17, outside only; 
18, yes; 19, stock 79 and 92c., building 37 and 
52c.; 20, recip. underwriter. 

Los Angeles.—l, brick, four; 2, installing 
now; 3, no; 4, no; 5, no; 6, yes; 7, hot air; 8, 
basement; 9, electric; 10, board partition; 11, 
extinguishers; 12, ; 13, yes; 14, no; 15, 
yes; 16, yes; 17, inside; 18, no; 19, $1.49; 20, 
regular reciprocal. 

Toronto.—l, brick, four; 2, installing now; 3, 
no; 4, no; 5, now being done; 6, installing now; 
7, steam; 8, inside; 9, electric; 10, no great 
care exercised; 11, extinguishers, water pails; 
12, no (% mile away); 13, ; 14, installing 
now; 15, yes; 16, yes; 17, yes, when sprinkler 

d;°18, yes; 19, stock, $2.43; building, 
$2.01 (sprinkler, 1 per cent.); 20, board and 
mutual. 

Hartford.—1, brick, four; 2, no; 3, no; 
5, no; 6, no; 7, steam from neighbor; 8, : 
9, gas and electric; 10, no; 11, extinguishers; 
12, very little; 13, no; 14, no; 15, yes; 16, yes; 
17, no; 18, no; 19, $21.10 per m.; 20, mutual. 

Hartford.—1, brick, six; 2, yes; 3, ; 4, 
no; 5, no; 6, no; 7, steam; 8, inside; 9, electric; 

10, no; 11, extinguishers, water pails; 12, yes; 
13, no; 14, yes; 15, twice a day; 16, frequent; 
17, no; 18, ; 19, $1.10; 20, stock com- 
panies only. 

New Haven.—1, brick, four; 2, no; 3, : 
4, no; 6, no; 6, no; 7, steam; 8, Inside; 9, 
electric; 10, no; 11, extinguishers; 12, very 
little; 18, no; 14, no; 15, yes; 16, yes; 17, no; 

18, no; 19, $1.63; 20, old line. 

Waterbury.—1, brick, two; 2, no; 8, no; 4, 
yes; 5, no; 6, one only; 7, furnaces; 8, inside 

(tin and asb, room); 9, electric; 10, no; 11, no; 
12, no; 13, ; 14, no; 15, yes; 16, frequently, 
not required; 17, no; 18, no; 19, stock, $1.70; 
building, $1.25; 20, old line. 

Norwich.—1, brick, mill construction; 2, no; 
3, yes; 4, no; 5, fire doors and hatches; 6, 
yes; 7, steam; 8, inside; 9, electric; 10, no; 

11, yes; 12, yes; 13, yes; 14, no; 15, no; 16, 
ii i no; 18, no; 19, stock, 90c.; building, 

Denver.—1, brick, three; 2, no; 8, no; 4, no; 
5, no, fuse doors; 6, no; 7, hot water; 8 In- 
side; 9, electric; 10, no; 11, extinguishers, 
water barrels; 12, yes; 13, yes; 14, yes, 15, yes; 
16, yes; 17, yes, inside; 18, no; 19, $1.12%; 
20, old line. 

Denver.—1, slow burning, four; 2, yes; 3, no; 
4, yes, on side exposed; 5, yes; 6, no; 7, steam; 
8, inside; 9, electric; 10, no; 11, extinguishers, 

sand buckets; 12, no; 13, ; 14, auto. alarm; 
15, yes; 16, yes; 17, yes; 18, no; 19, stock, 


inside or 






































4, no; 
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75c.; buil 40c.; three 80c.; 20, 
board and N. Y. reciprocal. 

Jacksonville.—1, brick, four; 2, yes; 8, no; 
4, no, wired glass, Met. fr.; 6, yes; 6, no; 7, 
stoves; 8, inside; ¥, electric; 1U, yes, in base- 
ment; 11, extinguishers, buckets and barrels; 
12, very little; 13, yes; 14, yes; 15, yes; 16, 
yes; 17, no; 18, no; 19, 70c.; 20, old line. 

Jacksonville.—1, brick, three; 2, no; 38, no; 
4, yes; 6, no; 6, no; 7, stores; 8, imside; 9, 
electric; 10, no; 11, no; 12, yes; 13, yes; 14, no; 
15, yes; 16, no; 17, no; 18, no; 19, $3.25; 20, 
old tine. 

Wilmington.—1, brick, three and four; 2, no; 
3, no; 4, no; 5, no; 6, no; 7, hot air; 8, in- 
side; 9, electric, gas; 10, no; ll, extinguishers; 
12, very little; 13, yes; 14, nu; 15, yes; 18, 
twice a year, not required; 17, yes, no clock; 
18, yes; 19, $1.10; 20, old line, local mutual. 

Atlanta.—1l, brick, three; 2, yes; J, no; 4, 


years, 








yes; 5, no; 6, no; 7, hot air; 8, inside; ¥, gas 
and electric; 10, no; 11, no; 12, very little; 
13 yes; 14, yes; 15, yes; 16, yes; 17, alarm; 
18, no; 19, $2.45, sprinkler, $1.75; 20, old line. 
Atlanta.—1l, siow burning, ——-; 2, yes; 3, 
no; 4, no; 5, yes; 6, no; 7, city steam; &, out- 
side; 9, electric; 10, no; 11, water pail; 12, 
very little; 13, separate floor; 14, yes, auto, 


alarm; 15, yes; 16, no; 17, no; 18, no; 19, SUc.; 
20, S. E. Tariff, Stanton & Co. 

Augusta.—1l, brick, three; 2, yes; 3, no; 4, 
where exposed; 5, no; 6, no; 7, stoves; 8, ———}; 
9, gas and electric; 10, no; 11, none; 12, no; 





13, ; 14, no; 15, yes; 16, no; 17, nv; 18, 
no; 19, 1 per cent.; 20, scattered. 
Macon.—1, brick, four; 2, yes; 4, no; 4, no; 


5, yes; 6, no; 7, furnace; 38, inside; 9, gas; 
10, no; 11, sand pails and buckets; 12, little; 
13, no; 14, no; 15, yes; 16, yes, not required; 
17, no; 18, no; 19, stock, 1 per cent.; building, 
7/10; 20, old line. 

Savannah,—1, brick, three; 2, no; 3, no; 4, 
in rear; 5, no; 6, no; 7, stoves; 8, inside; 9, 
gas; 10, no; 11, extinguishers; 12, no; 13, ° 





14, no; 15, yes; 16, no; 17, no; 18, no; 19, 
$2.65; 20, old line. 

Burlington.—1, brick, three; 2, yes; 3, no; 
inside; 9, gas 


ll, extin- 
15, 


4, no; 5, no; 6, yes; 7, steam; 38, 
and electric; 10, no (but careful); 
guishers; 12, no; 13, : yes; 
16, every thirty days; 17, no; 1s, no; 
20, old line undrw. exg. reciprocal. 

Cedar Rapids.—1, brick, five; yes; 
4, no; 6, no, auto. doors; 6, no; 7, ste 
inside; 9, gas and electric; 10, yes; 
four; 12, very little; 13, no; 14, yes; 
16, yes; 17, no; 18, no; 19, T5c.; 
reciprocal underw. exg. 

Clinton.—1, slow burning, three; 2, no; J, no; 
4, no; 5, no; 6, yes; 7, steam; 8, outside; 9, 











am; & 
ll, all 
15, yes; 
), board, 





gas and electric; 10, partitioned; 11, extin- 
guishers; 12, yes; 13, yes; 14, telephone; 15, 
yes; 16, yes; 17, outside; 18, yes; 1%, board, 


$1.65; $1.25 to $1.15; 20, old line. 

Council Bluffs.—1, brick, three; 2, no; 3, no; 
4, yes; 5, no; 6, yes; 7, steam; 8, inside; 9, 
gas and electric; 10, yes; 11, pails; 12, no; 13, 
no; 14, no; 15, no; 16, no; 17, outside; 18, no; 
19, $1.80; 20, old line. 

Des Moines.—1, slow burning, four; 2, yes; 3, 
no; 4, no; 5, no; 6, no (outside); 7, steam; 
8, inside, enclosed; 9, gas and electric; 10, no; 
11, all; 12, no; 13, ; 14, no; 15, yes; 16, 
yes; 17, inside; 18, no; 19, 75c.; 20, old line. 

Des Moines.—1, brick; 2, yes; 3, no; 4, yes; 











5, boarded; 6, no; 7, steam; 8, basement; 9, 
electric; 10, yes; 11, sand; 12, no; 13, ——; 
14, yes; 15, yes; 16, yes; 17, inside, A. D. T.; 
18, po; 19, 75c.; 20, reciprocal. 

Dubypque.—l, ; 2, no; 3, no; 4, yes; 5, 
yes; 6, no; 7, steam; 8, inside; 9, gas and 
electric; 10, partitio#f 11, yes; 12, no; 13, 


———; 14, no; 15, yes; 16, no; 17, yes, no clock; 
18, no; 19, $1.65; 20, old line. 

Ottumwa.—l, brick, two and three; 2, 
partially; 8, no; 4, no; 6, stairs closed, ele- 
vators open; 6, no; 7, steam; 8, sidewalk; 9, 
electric (gas); 10, separate room; 11, sand and 
Water; 12, nog 13, no; 14, yes; 15, yes; 16, yes, 
not required; 17, no; 18, no, only as to sprink- 
lers; 19, 75c.; without sprinklers, $1.73; 20, old 
line, 

Sioux City.—1, ——-—, three and four; 2, yes; 
3, no; 4, yes; 5, no; 6, yes; 7, steam; 8, out- 
side; 9, gas and electric; 10, partition; 11, no; 
12, very little; 13, ; 14, yes; 15, yes; 16, 
yes, not required; 17, no; 18, no; 19, 7ic.; 20, 
old line. 

Evansville.—1, brick, five; 2, yes; 3, no; 4, 
where exposed; 5, no; 6, no; 7, steam; 8, in- 
side; 9, gas; 10, separate building; 11, all; 12, 
very little; 13, no; 14, no; 15, yes; 16, yes; 
17, outside alarm; 18, no; 19, 76c.; 20, recip- 
rocal old lines, 

Fort Wayne.—1, brick, four; 2, no; 3, no; 4, 
no; 5, no (fisible links); 6, no; 7, hot air; 8, 
inside; 9, electric; 10, no; 11, sand pails, ex- 
tinguishers; 12, no; 13, ; 14, yes; 15, yes; 
16, yes (not _ required); 17, inside and clock; 18, 
no; 19, $1.476; 20, old line. 

New Albany.—1, brick, three; 2, no; 3, no; 
4, no; 5, no; 6, no; 7, stoves; 8, ; 9, gas 
and electric; 10, no; 11, none; 12, no; 13, : 
14, no; 15, yes; 16, yes; 17, outside; 
19, $1.50; 20, old Mine. 

Indianapolis.—1, brick, five; 2, yes; 3, build- 
ing divided fire wall; 4, yes; 6, no; 6, no; 
7, steam; 8, outside; 9, electric; 10, separate 
room; 11, water pails, extinguishers; 12, yes; 
15, separate floor; 14, yes; 15, yes; 16, yes, but 














18, no; 


not requlred; 17, no; 18, no; 19, 80c.; 20, 
mutual, 
Indianapolis.—1, slow burning, four; 2, no; 


3, yes; 4, no; 5, no; 6, outside; 7, steam; 8, 
outside; 9, gas; 10, no; 11, extinguishers; 12, 
very little; 13, no; 14, no; 15, no; 16, s 

A ; 18, s 3, —; 20, ——. 

Indianapolis.—1, reinforced concrete and 
brick, four; 2, yes; 4, wire glass, metal 
frame; 5, yes; 6, no; 7, steam; 8, outside; 
9, electric; 10, tile partition; 11, extinguishers, 
sand buckets; 12, very little; 18, no; 14, yes; 
15, yes; 16, yes, but not required; 17, outside; 
iz no; 19, stock, 35c.; building, 10c.; 20, old 

ne. 

Indianapolis.—1, brick, three and one-half: 2, 
yes; 3, no; 4, yes; 5, no; 6, no; 7, hot air; 
8, stoves, inside; 9, electric; 10, separate room, 
brick walls; 11, Babcocks; 12, no; 13, : 
14, yes; 15, yes; 16, yes; 17, outside and in- 
side (no clock); 18, no, only as to sprinklers; 
19, 80c. on sprinkled, $1.24 without sprinkler: 
20, old line and reciprocal, 

Terre Haute.—1, brick, three; 2, no; 8, on 
both sides; 4, no; 5, no; 6, hose only; 7, steam; 
8, inside (enclosed brick walls); 9, gas and 
electric; 10, in rear corner; 11, extinguishers; 
&. net a ; 14, syriaphone: 15, yes; 16, 
yes, but not required; » outside; 18, gene . 
19, $1.50; 20, old line. . - 

Terre Haute.—1, brick, three; 2, no; 3, yes; 
4, no; 5, no; 6, no; 7, steam; 8, outside; 9, 
gas; 10, yes, on third floor; 11, water barrels; 























12, no; 18, ; 14, telephone; 15, yes; 16, 
always open to inspectors; 17, outside; 18, no; 


19, $1.50; 20, old companies. 

Cairo.—1, brick, three; 2, yes; 3, no; 4, yes; 
5, no; 6, no; 7, steam; 8, inside; 9, ‘electric: 
10, no; 11, no; 12, yes; 13, no; 14, no; 15, no; 
16, yes; 17, outside (no clock); 18, no; 19, 90c.: 
20, old line. 7 a 





Peorla.—1, brick, four; 2, yes, 3, no; 4, In 
rear; 5, no; 6, yes; 7, city steam; 8, _—a§ 
9, gas and electric; 10, no; 11, yes; 12, no: 


13, ———; 14, yes; 15, yes; 16, no; 28; 
18, no; 19, $1.10; 20, old line. oe vent 


Rock Island.—1, slow burning: 2, no 
install); 3, no; 4, no; 5, no; 6, yes: *, one 
water; 8, inside; 9, gas; 10, no; il, yes: 12, 


no; 138, +14, no; 15, yes; 16, 
18, no; 19, $1.25; 20, old line. 
Chicago.—1, brick, six; 2, yes: 3, no; 4, yes; 
5, no; 6, yes; 7, steam; 8, inside; 9, gas; 10. 
no; 11, all; 12, no; 13, ; 14, yes; 15, yes: 
te Sxequantiy ow | required); 17, both; 18, yes 
general and vault stock); 19, . 
vault, Sc. ; 20, old line. , a, -ON 
cago.—1, slow burning, four; 2, yes; 3, : 
4, yes; 5, yes; 6, no; 7. steam; 8, ak 
gas; 10, no; 11, sand buckets, water pails and 
barrels; 12, no; 13, ; 14, yes; 15, yes; 





yes; 17, no; 











16, yes; 17, yes; 18, no; 19, stock, $1.05; 
building, 60c.; 20, board only. 
Chicago.—1, slow burning, ; 2, no; 3, no; 





4, yes; 5, no; 6, no; 7, steam; 8, under side- 
walk; 9, both; 10, no; 11, ali; 12, no; 18, ———; 








14, no; 15, yes; 16, yes; 17, yes; 18, no; 19, 
$2.5248; 20, old line. 

Chicago.—1, brick, four; 2, yes; 3. $4 
rear; 6, no; 6, no; 7, steam; &, underground; 
9, both; 10, no; 11, pails and extinguishers; 
12, no; 13, ———; 14, yes; 15, yes; 16; yes; 
17, , no; 19, $1.10; 20, board only. 





Wichita.—1, slow burning, four; 2, yes; 3, no; 


4, no; 6, no; &, no; 7, steam; 8, inside; 9, 
electric; 10, no; 11, extinguishers; 12, yes; 13, 
fireproof laboratory; 14, yes; 15, yes; 16, yes; 


17, watchman and boxes; 18, no; 19, T2c.; 20, 
old line. 

Catlettsburg.—1, brick, two and three; 2, no; 
4, yes; 5, no; 6, yes; 7, stoves, gas and 
coal; 8, inside; 9, both; 10, no; 11, hose and 
standpipes; 12, proprietary medicines; 13, no; 
14, no; 15, yes; 16, no; 17, no; 18, no; 19, $1.35 
and $1.79; 20, old line. 

Louisville.—1, brick, ; 2, yes; 3, no; 4, 
yes; 5, yes; 6, yes; 7, steam; 8, installed; 
¥, electric; 10, no; 11, pails and extinguishers; 
12, yes; 13, no; 14, yes; 15, yes; 16, yes; 17, 
outside; 18, no; 19, 1 per cent.; 20, old line. 

Louisville.—1, ordinary, four; 2, yes; J, no; 
4, no; 5, no; 6, no; 7, steam and gas; 8, in- 
side; 9, both; 10, no; 11, all; 12, yes; 13, sepa- 


3, yes; 


rate floor; 14, yes; 15, yes; 16, yes, and invite 
such; 17, outside; 18, no; 19, 1 per cent.; 
20, old line, 

New Orleans.—1, brick, three; 2, no; 3, no; 





, Stove; 8, inside; 9, elec- 
tric; 10, no; 11, no; 12, yes; 13, no; 14, no; 
15, yes; 16 ,yes, but not required; 17, none; 
18, no; 19, $1.95; 20, old line. 

New Orleans.—1, slow burning, eight; 2, yes; 
3, no; 4, exposed side; 5, no; 6, yes; 7, stoves; 
8, inside; 9, electric; 10, mo; Ql, yes; 12, yes; 
13, on one floor; 14, yes; 15, yes; 16, yes; 
17, outside; 18, no; 19, $1 to $0.25; 2u, yes. 

Baltimore.—1, slow burning, six; 2, no; 3, no; 
4, no (wire glass wind.); 5, yes; 6, yes; 7, 
steam; & under sidewalk; ¥, electric; 10, no; 
11, all; 12, no; 13, ; 14, yes; 15, yes; 
16, frequent (not required); 17, outside; 18, no; 
19, $1.96 less 10 per cent.; 20, old line. 
Itimore.—1, brick, five; 2, no; 8, yes; 4, 
yes; 5, wood casing; 6, no; 7, hot air; 3, cellar; 
9, electric; 10, not separated; 11, all; 12, yes; 
13, yes; 14, yes; 15, yes; 16, yes, but not re- 
quired; 17, no; 18, no; 19, $2.05; 20, old line, 

Baltimore.—l, fireproof, tive; 2, no; 3, no; 4, 
no (wire and metal frame); 5, yes; 6, no; 7, 
steam; 8 inside; 9, both; 10, excelsror bins; 
11, all; 12, very little; 13, separate floor; 14, 
no; 15, yes; 16, yes; 17, no; 18, no; 19, $1.40, 
10 per cent. rebate, 100 per cent. clause; 20, 
old line. 

Boston.—1, slow burning, five; 2, no; 3, no; 
4, yes; yes; 6, no; 7, steam; 8, outside; 
9, both; 10, no; 11, extinguishers and pails; 
12, no; 13, yes; 14, yes; 15, yes; 16, yes (not 
required); 17, inside (no clocks); 18, no; 19, 
$1.27, less 10 per cent.; 20, old line. 

Boston.—1, slow burning, five; 2, yes (Grin- 
nell); 3, no; 4, yes; 5, yes; 6, no; 7, steam; 8, 
inside; 9, electric; 10, no; 11, extinguishers and 


4, yes; 5, no; 6, no; 




















pails; 12, very little; 13, ———; 14, yes; 15, 
yes; 16, yes; 17, yes; 18, no; 19, 80-85/100; 
20, old line, 


Boston, 1, stone, four; 2, no; 3, no; 4, no; 
5, no (tin); 6, no; 7, furnace and hot water; 
8, inside; 9, both; 10, no; 11, extinguishers and 
pails; 12, no; 13, ———; 14, yes; 15, no; 16, fre- 
quent; 17, no; 18, ; 19, $1.09; 20, old line. 

Fall River.—1l, ; 2, no; 3, yes; 4, no; 
5, no; 6, yes; 7, hot water; 8, inside; 9, both; 
10, ; 11, extinguishers; 12, very little; 13, 
laboratory separate; 14, no; 15, yes; 16, yes; 
17, no; 18, no; 19, $1.25; 20, old line and others. 

North Adams.—1l, brick, three; 2, no; 3, no; 
4, no; 5, no; 6, yes; 7, steam; 8 basement; 
9, electric; 10, no; 11, extinguishers; 12, no; 
13, ; 14, no; 15, yes; 16, no; 17, no; 18, 
no; 19, $1.75; 20, no mutuals. 

Portland.—1, brick, five; 2, no; 3, no; 4, no; 
5, no; 6, no; 7, steam; 8, inside; 9, both; 10, 
no; 11, all, and blankets; 12, yes; 13, partition 
only; 14, no; 15, yes; 16, yes, but not required; 
17, outside; 18, no; 19, $3.01; 20, old line. 

Duluth.—1, slow burning, seven; 2, yes; 3, 
no; 4, where exposed; 5, yes; 6, yes; 7, steam; 
8, outside; 9, electric; 10, yes (glass partition); 
11, sand and water; 12, yes; 13, fifth floor; 
14, yes; 15, yes; 16, yes; 17, inside (W. U. 
boxes); 18, no; 19, 55c.; 20, board. 

St. Paul.—1, slow burning, five; 2, yes; 3, 
yes; 4, rear only; 5, no; 6, no; 7, steam; 8, in- 
side; 9, both; 10, yes (fire walls); 11, all; 12, 
yes; 13, separate section; 14, yes; 15, yes; 16, 
yes; 17, inside; 18, no; 19, 73%c.; 20, board, 
reciprocal and Am, Lloyds, 

Minneapolis.—1, mill; 2, yes; 3, no; 4, no; 
5, no; 6, outside; 7, furnace; 8, inside; 9, both; 
10, iron doors; 11, all; 12, yes; 13, no; 14, yes; 
15, yes; 16, yes; 17, inside; 18, no; 19, 70c.; 
20, old line Lloyds. 

Detroit.—1, slow burning, six; 2, yes; 3, yes; 
4, yes; 5, yes; 6, yes; 7, steam; 8, inside brick 
wall; 9, electric; 10, no; 11, all; 12, yes; 13, en- 
tirely separate; 14, yes; 15, yes; 16, yes; 17, in- 
side (day and night); 18, no; 19, 75c.; 20, old 
line. 

Grand Rapids. 
4, where exposec 

















brick, four; 2, yes; 3, 
5, no; 6, no; 7. steam; 8, 














side; 9, gas; 10, no; 11, sand buckets and 
pails; 12, yes; 18, separated by fire walls; 14, 
yes; 15, yes; 16, yes; 17, inside and clock; 
18, no; 19, 67!4c », old line. 

Manistee.—1, br , two; 2, no; 3, no; 4, no; 
5, elevator only; 6. no; 7, steam; 8, inside; 
9, both; 10, no; 11, no; 12, very little; 13, no; 


14, no; 15, yes (daily); 16, no; 17, no; 18, no; 
19, $1.50; 20, old line. 





Saginaw.—1, brick, three; 2, no; 3, yes; 4, no; 
5, elevator only; 6, yes; 7, steam: 8, inside; 
%, electric; 10, partition; 11, yes; 12, very lit- 
tle; 13, no; 14, telephone; yes (daily); 16, 
yes; 17, yes (no clock); no; 19, $1.31; 
20, old line. 

Natchez.—1, brick, — ; 2, no; 3, yes; 4, 
where exposed; 5, no; 6, no; 7, furnace (hot 
air), 8, basement (brick wall); 9, electric; 
10, yes: 11, extinguishers (sand); 12, very 
little; 13, yes; 14, telephone; 15, yes; 16, yes; 
17, no; 18, no; 19, stock, $3; building, $1.80; 


20, old line. 


Joplin.—1, brick, three; 2, no; 3, no; 4, no; 
5, no; 6, no; 7, stoves; 8, inside; 9, gas; 10, no; 
11, barrels; 12, very little; 18, yes; 14, tele- 
phone; 15, daily; 16, yes; 17, inside; 18, no; 
19, $1.50; 20, old line. 

Kansas City.—1, slow-burning brick, seven; 
2, yes; 3, no; 4, no; 5, no; 6, no; 7, steam; 
8, inside; 9, electric; 10, no; 11, all; 12, no; 





13, ; 14, yes; 15, daily; 16, frequent; 17, 
inside; 18, no; 19, 50c.; 20. old line. 

Kansas City.—1, brick, five; 2, yes: %, no; 
4, where required; 5, enclosed wood; 6, no: 
7, steam; 8 rear building: 9, gas; 10, no (iron 
bins); 11, all; 12, very little; 13, separated; 
14, yes; 15, yes; 16, yes; 17, Pinkerton out 
side; 18, two rates; 19, main, G0c.; rear, 80c.; 


20, old line. 
St. Joseph.—1, brick, five; 2, yes; 3, yes; 4, 
yes; 5, yes; 6, no; 7, steam; 8, under sidewalk; 


9, gas; 10, separated by fire wall; 11, all; 12, 
no; 13, ———; 14, no; 15, daily; 16, yes: 17, out- 
side; 18, no; 19, 72c., 90 per ent. clause; 20, 


reciprocal old line. 


St. Joseph.—1, brick, five; 2, yes; 3, yes; 
4, no; 5, no; 6, no; 7, steam; 8, insille; 9, both; 


10, no; 11, sand _ and water; 12, very little; 
18, no; 14, yes; 15, yes; 16, yes; 17, inside (no 
clock); 18, no; 19, 7T5c., less 15 per cent., 90 per 
cent. clause; 20, old line. . 

St. Louis.—1, three buildings slow burning, 
five; 2, yes; 3, yes; 4, where exposed; 5, yes; 
6, Siamese; 7, steam; 8, own plant; 9, both: 
10, separate building; 11, extinguishers, water 
pails and barrels; 12, yes; 13, separate build- 
ing; 14, yes; 15, yes; 16, daily: 17, outside 
signal boxes; 18, three rates; 19, 70c., $1.20 and 
40c.; 20, old line. 

Springfield.—1, brick, three; 2, no; 3, no; 
4, no; 5, no; 6, no; 7, stoves; 8, inside; 9, gas; 


LL n-ssnnnsene 








10, no; 11, no; 12, no; 13, no; 14, telephone; 
15, yes; 16, frequent; 17, no; 18, two ratings; 
19, store, $1,90; warehouse, $2.50; 20, old line. 
_ Helena.—1, brick, three; 2, no; 3, no; 4, no; 
5, no; 6, no; 7, steam; 8, inside; 9, electric; 














10, no; 11, extinguishers; 12, yes; 13, yes; 14, 
yes; 15, yes; 16, s i, ; 8 —; 
19, > 20, . 

Omaha.—1, brick, five; 2, yes; 3,. yes; 4, on 
alley; 5, no; 6, no; 7, steam; 8, areaway; 9Y, 
electric; 10, no; 11, yes; 12, limited; 13, yes; 
14, yes; 15, yes; 16, yes; 17, inside; 18, no; 
19, 75c.; 20, reciprocal. 

Omaha.—1l, brick, five; 2, yes; 3, yes; 4, rear; 
5, elevators (stairs boarded); 6, no; 7, steam; 
8, inside; 9, electric; 10, separate room; 11, 


water barrels and pails; 12, only in laboratory; 
13, yes; 14, yes; 15, daily and weekly; 16, fre 
quent (not required); 17, no; 18 ,two rates; 19, 
main buildings, 55c.; laboratory building, $2; 
20, old line. 

Watertown.—1, brick, four; 2, no; 3, no; 4, 








no; 5, no; 6, no; 7, hot water; 8, inside; 9, 
both; 10, > 11, water pails; 12, no; 13, 
; 14, telephone; 15, yes; 16, not often; 


17, Outside; 18, no; 19, $1.63; 20, old line. 

Rochester.—1, brick, tive; 2, no; 8, no; 4, no; 
5, no; 6, no; 7, steam; 8, under sidewalk; 9, 
electric; 10, glass partition; 11, sand buckets, 
water pails and barrels; 12, no; 13, ——-; 14, 
no; 15, yes; 16, no, but allow it; 17, yes; 
18, no; 19, $1.61; 20, old line, 

Syracuse.—l, brick, six; 2, no; 3, no; 4, yes; 
5, no; 6, no; 7, hot air; 8, insid 9, electric; 











10, yes (tin bins), 11, sand buckets and wate 
pails; 12, no; 138, >; 14, no; 15, daily; 16, 
yes, also fire department; 17, outside (no 
clock); 18, no; 19, $1.30; 20, old line. 
Syracuse.~l1, fireproof, ———; 2, basemeni 
and vault; 3, no; 4, rear; 5, yes; 6, no; 7, 
steam; 38, under sidewalk; 9, both; 10, no; 11, 
all; 12, very little; 13, yes; 14, no; 15, daily; 
16, no; 17, no; 18, no; 19, $1.78 sfock; Side. 
building; 20, old line. 

Rochester.—1, fireproof, four; 2, no; 3, no; 


4, two lower floors; 5, elevator, yes; stairs, no; 
6, no; 7, steam; 8, inside; 9, electric; 10, no; 
11, extinguishers and pails; 12, yes; 13, sepa- 
rate floor; 14, no; 15, no; 16, no; 17, no; 18, 
no; 19, $1.09; 20, old line. 

Newburgh.—1, brick, four; 2, 
rear; 6, no; 6, no; 7, steam; &, 
tric; 10, no; 11, extinguishers and pails; 12, 
some; 13, yes; 14, no; 15, daily; 16, yes; 17, 
outside only; 18, no; 19, $1.37%; 20, old line. 

Binghamton.—1, brick, four; 2, no; 38, no; 4, 
no; 5, no; 6, no; 7, steam; 8, inside; 9, both; 
10, enclosed glass; 11, water pails; 12, yes; 
13, yes; 14, no; 15, daily; 16, no; 17, no; 18, 
no; 19, $1.30; 20, old line. 

Elmira.—1, brick, three; 2, no; 3, no; 4, no; 
5, no; 6, no; 7, steam; 8, inside; 9, both; lv, 
fireproof bin; 11, extinguishers and pails; 12, 
no; 13, ; 14, yes; 15, yes; 16, —; 17, 
no; 18, no; 19, $1.41; 20, old line. 

Albany.—1, brick and stone, five; 2, yes; 
3, no; 4, yes; 5, no; 6, no; 7, steam; 8, in- 
side; 9, electric; 10, separate room (wood par 
tition); 11, sand buckets, pails and extinguish- 





no; 5, no; 4, 
inside; 9, elec 








ers; 12, yes; 13, separate building; 14, yes; 
15, daily; 16, yes; 17, yes; 18, yes; 19, 92% 
20, old line. 

Buffalo.—1, brick, ———}; 2, yes; 3, no; 4, on 
rear; 5, elevator only; 6, no; 7, steam; 8, in- 
side; % gas; 10, wood partition; 11, sand and 
water pails; 12, some; 13, partition only; 14, 
no; 15, daily; 16, yes; 17, outside (no clock); 
18, no; 19, 90c.; 20, old line. 

Kingston.—1, brick, four; 2, no; 3, no; 4, no; 
5, no; 6, no; 7, hot water; 8 inside; 9, elec- 


12, 




















tric; 10, wood partition; 11, extinguishers; 
no; 13, ———-; 14, no; 15, daily; 16, yes (not re- 
quired); 17, outside (mo clock): 18, no; 1%, 
stock, $1.23; building, 56c.; 20, old line. 

Brooklyn.—1, brick, three; 2, no; 5, no; 4, 

5, no; 6, no; 7, furnace; 8, inside; 9, elec- 

10, same room; I1, sand and water 

buckets; 12, no; 13, - ; 24, no; 15, daily; 
16, no; 17, no; 18, no; 19, $1.71; 20, old line. 

Troy.—1, brick, four; 2, yes; 5, no; 4, no; 
5, no; 6, no; 7, steam; 8, inside; 9, both; 10, 
no; 11, pails; 12, yes; 13, yes; 14, yes; 1b, 
daily; 16, yes; 17, yes; 18, no; 19, 19.80c.; 
20, old line individual. 

New York.—1l, brick, six; 2, no; 3, no; 4, 
yes; 5, elevator only; 6, : steam; 8, in- 
side; 9, electric; 10, not entirely; 11, all; 12, 
no; 13, ———; 14, yes; 15, yes; 16, yes; 17, no; 





18, no; 19, 98c.; 20, old line. 
J , yes; 3, 





New York.—1, brick, six; no; 4, 
rear; 5, no; 6, yes; 7, steam vutside; 9, 
electric; 10, no; 11, all; 12, 3, yes; 14, 
yes; 15, yes; 16, yes; 17, inside; 18, no; 19, 
various; 20, old line. 

Charlotte.—1, slow-burning brick, four; 2, 







yes; 3, no; 4, no (dry sprinklers); 5, no; 6, no, 
7, steam; 8, inside; 9, electric; 10, no (closed 
bins); 11, extinguishers; 12, limited; 13, yes; 
14, yes; 15, daily; 16, yes; 17, no; 18, no; 19, 
stock, 70c.; building, 55c.; 20, old line indi- 
vidual. 

Charlotte.—1, brick, three; 2, yes; 3, yes; 
4, no; 5, no; 6, no; 7, steam; 8, inside; 9, elec- 
tric; 10, separate building; 11, chemi extin- 
guishers; 12, limited; 13, no; 14, yes; 15, daily; 
16, no; 17, no; 18, no; 19, $1.45 and $1; 20, old 
line. 


3, no; 4, yes; 
electric; 
no; 15, 
18, no; 


Goldsboro.—1, brick, two; 2, no; 
5, yes; 6, no; 7, steam; &, inside; 9, 
10, brick and cement; 11, 12, 
yes: 14, yes; 15, yes; 16, no; 
19, $1.90; 20, old line. 

Greensburg.—1, brick, 
yes; 5, no; 6, no; 7, stoves; 8, ; 9, both; 
10, no; 11, extinguishers; 12, yes; 13, separate 
building; 14, telephone; 15, yes; 16, occasional; 
17, outside; 18, no; 19, $1.85; 20, old line. 

Fargo.—1, brick, two; 2, no; 3, no; 4, no; 
5, no; 6, no; 7, steam; 8, outside; 9, electric; 
10, separate room; 11, water pails; 12, no; 13, 
14, yes; 15, yes; 16, yes; 17, no; 18, no; 
19, $1.80; 20, old line. 

Cincinnati.—1, brick, ———; 2, no; 3, between 
buildings; 4, one side; 5, no; 6, yes; 7, stoves; 
8, ; 9, both; 10, no; 11, extinguishers; 12, 
yes; 18, no; 14, no; 15, daily; 16, no; 17, no; 
18, no; 19, $1.64%4; 20, old line, 

Cincinnati.—1, brick, four; 2, no; 8, no; 4, 
no; 5, no; 6, no; 7, furnace; 8, inside; 9, elec- 
tric; 10, no; 11, extinguishers and pails; 12, no; 
13, ; 14, yes; 15, daily; 16, yes; 17, out- 
side; 18, yes; 19, $1.46; 20, old line mutual. 


neither; 
yes; 17, 
no; 8, 


five; 2, no; 4, 
. oO 

















Cleveland.—1, brick, four; 2, yes; 3, no; 
4, yes; 5, wood; 6, no; 7, steam; 8, inside; 
9, gas; 10, no; 11, yes; 12, yes; 13, yes: 14, no; 
15, yes; 16, yes; 17, inside; 18, no; 19, 80c.; 


20, reciprocal. 
Cleveland.—1, iron and brick, five; 2, yes; 
8, no; 4, yes; 5, no; 6, no; 7, steam; &, out- 





side; 9, electric; 10, no; 11, all; 12, yes; 13, 
separate building; 14, yes; 15, yes; 16, yes; 
17, inside; 18, yes; 19, 65c.; 20, old line. 
Columbus.—1, slow burning, five; 2, no; 
yes; 4, yes; 5, no; 6, yes; 7, steam; 8, out: 
side: 9, electric; 10, ne; 11, extinguishers 
water barrels and pails; 12, yes; 13, no; 14 
yes: 15, yes; 16, yes; 17, outside; 18, no; 19, 
$1.20; 20, old line mutual. 


° 


Columbus.—1, slow-burning brick, ———; 2, 
yes; 3, yes; 4, none (no exposure); 5, no; 6, no; 
7, hot water (natural gas); 8, inside; 9, both; 
10, no; 11, extinguishers; 12, yes; 13, entirely 
separate; 14, telephone; 15, daily; 16, yes; 17, 
outside;- 18, yes (six rates); 19, 63t2c.; 20, old 
line. 

Dayton.—1, brick, four; 2, no; 3, no; 
5, no; 6, no; 7, stoves; 8, inside; 9, gas; 
11, no; 12, no; 13, ; 14, no; 15, 
16, no; 17, outside; 18, no; 19, $1.35; 
line mutual, 

Steubenville.—1, brick, five; 2, no; 3, no; 4, 
no (no exposure); 5, stairway, yes; 6,\m0; 7, hot 
air; 8, inside; 9, both; 10, no; 11, all; 12, no; 
13, + 14, telephone; 15, daily; 16, yes; 17, 
no; 18, no; 19, $1.40; 20, old line. 

Toledo.—1, slow burning, five; 2, yes; 8, no; 
4, yes: 5, yes; 6, no: 7, hot water; 8, outside; 
9, electric; 10, no; 11, extinguishers; 12, lim- 
ited; 13, no; 14, yes; 15, daily; 16, yes; 17, in- 
vide signal; 18, no; 19, 65c.; 20, old line. 

Zanesville.—1, brick, four; 2, yes; 3, no; 4, 


4, no; 
10, no; 


20, old 











CO 








no; 6, no; 6, yes; 7, steam; 8, inside; 9, both; 
10, no; 11 no; 12, dimited; 13, no; 14, yes; 15, 
daily; 16, no; 17, watchman (no clock); 18, no; 
19, stock, $1; building, 7ic., 10 and 80 per 
cent.; 20, old line mutual. 
Lancaster.—1, brick, three; 2, no; 3, no; 
4, no; 5, no; 6, no; 7, steam; 8, inside; 9, elec- 
tric; 10, no; 11, yes; 12, yes; 13, not entirely; 














14, yes; 15, daily; 16, no; 17, no; 18, no; 19, 
$2.30; 20, old line mutual, 

Lebanon,—1, brick, three; 2, no; 3, no; 4, no, 
5, no; 6, hose; 7, steam; &, cellar; 9, both; 
10, yes; 11, extinguishers; 12, yes; 13, sep- 
arated; 14, no; 15, yes; 16, See —_—) 
18, ; 19, — ; 20, & 

Pittsburgh.—1, tireproof, six; 2, yes; 3, no; 
4, yes, except front; 5, elevator, yes; stair, 
tus. 1.; 6, no; 7, steam; &, rear; ¥Y, electric; 
10, separate building; 11, water barrels, buck- 
ets and sand; 12, limited; 15, no; 14, no; 15, 
yes; 16, yes; 17, yes; 18, no; 19, 74c.; 20, old 
line, 

Pittsburgh.—1, slow burning, eight; 2, yes; 
3, no; 4, yes; 5, no; 6, no; 4, Steam; &, out- 
side; 9, electric; 10, no; 11, water barrels; 12, 
no; 13, ; 14, no; 15, yes; 16, yes; 17, yes; 
18, no; 19, $1; 20, old line. 

Philadelphia.—1, brick, four and five; 2, yes; 
3, between buildings; 4, no; 5, no; 6, no; 7, 
steam; 8 under sidewalk; ¥, electric; 10, no; 
ll, water pails and buckets; 12, yes; 13, upper 
floors; 14, yes; 15, daily; 16, pass required; 


17, no; 18, no; 19, $1.24; 20, old line. 


Philadelphia.—1, brick, five; 2, no; 3, no; 
4, rear; 5, no; 6, no; 7, steam; 8, inside; 9, 
electric; 10, no; 11, extinguishers and pails; 12, 
yes; 13, third floor; 15, daily; 16, -———; 


14, no; 
17, ; 18, ; 19, — 5 au, i 
Philadelphia.—1, brick and iron, four; no; 
3, no; 4, no; 5, no; 6, no; 7, stoves; 8, inside; 
9, gas; 10 no; 11, sand buckets and water 
pails; 1 no; 13, ; 14, no; 15, daily; 16, 
: ,——); 18, ; 19, ——; 20, ——. 
Philadelphia.—1, brick, three and four; 2, in 
some buildings; 38, no; 4, no; 5, no; 6, no; 
7, furnace and stoves (steam in laboratory); 
8, inside; 9, gas; 10, no; 11, extinguishers and 
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water pails; 12, in laboratory only; 15, yes; 
14, yes; 15, yes; 16, yes; 17, no; 18, yes; 19, 
$1.45; 20, regular. 

Philadelphia.—1, brick, five; 2, no; 3, no; 


inside; 





4, no; 5, no; 6, no; 7, steam; &, 


10, fire buckets; 11, sand and water buckets; 
12, yes; 13, no; 14, no; 15, daily; 16, —} 
7, ———; 18 ; 19, ——-; 20, —-~- 





2, yes; 3, between 
wood); 6, 


Providence.—1, brick, five; 
buildings; 4, no; 5, no (elevator in 
no; 7, steam; 8&8, inside; 9, both; 


11, extinguishers and water pails; 12, yes; 13, 
daily; 


9 
ou, 


separate floor; 14, yes; 15, 
17, ; 18, ——;, 19, ———_; 

Anderson.—1, brick, + & 
extent; 4, no; 5, no; 6, no; 7, s 


16, —s 













9, electric; 10, no; 11, no; 12, some, 15, yes; 
14, yes; 15, yes; 16, yes; 17, no; 1s, no; 19, 
$2.50; 20, old line. 

Spartansburg.—1, brick, two; 2, yes; 3, no; 


4, no; 5, no; 6, yes; 7, stoves; &, inside; 9, 
electric; 10, no; 11, no; 12, limited; 13, no; 14, 
no; 15, daily; 16, yes; 17, no; 18, no; 19, $1.25; 
20, old line. 

Columbia.—1, slow-burning brick, two; 2, yes; 
8, no; 4, yes; 5, yes; 6, no; 7, steam; 8, cellar; 








9, electric; 10, no; 11, extinguishers; 12, yes; 
13, no; 14, yes; 15, daily; 16, no; 17, no; 18, 
no; 19, 90c.; 20, ° 

Clarksville.—1, brick, three; 2, no; 3, no; 4, 
yes; 5 ,no; 6, no; 7, steam; 8, inside; %, gas; 
10, no; 11, extinguishers; 12, no; 13, ——-; 
14, no; 15, daily, 16, yearly; 17, no; 18, no; 
19, $1.83; 20, old line. 

Knoxville.—1, brick, three; 2, yes; 5, no; 
4, no; 5, no; 6, no; 7, stove ’, inside; 9, elec- 





tric; 10, top floor (not separate); 
guishers; 12, yes; 13, yes; 14, yes; 
16, yes (not required); 17, outside 
18, no; 19, 80c.; 20, Lloyds. 

Memphis.—1, brick, three; 
yes; 5, wood partitions; 6, 
——; 9, electric; 10, first floor; 11. all; 12, yes; 
13, stock shelves in rooms; 14, no; 15, twice 
daily: 16, often; 17, outside; 18, no; 19, $2.75; 
20. old line. 

Memphis.—1, brick, four; 
5 no; 6, no; 7, furnace; 8 inside; 9, gas; 
no; 11, pails; 12, yes; 13, no; 14, no; 15, : 
16, yes; 17, outside; 18, no; 19, $2.40; 20, 14 
line. 

Memphis.—1, brick, five; 2, yes; 8, no; 4, 
rear only; 5, no; 6, no; 7, hot air; 8, basement; 
9, electric; 10, no; 11, sand baskets and water 
pails; 12, no; 13, ———; 14, no; 15, yes; 16, 
yes; 17, yes; 18, no; 19, $1; 20, old line. 

Dallas.—1, slow burning, three; 2, yes; 3, no; 
4, yes; 5, no; 6, yes; 7, steam; 8, inside; 9, 
electric; 10, no (zine bins); 11, no; 12, yes; 
13, yes; 14, no; 15, yes; 16, no; 17, outside 
(no clock); 18, no; 19, 7T5c.; 20, old line. 

Paris.—1, brick, two; no; 8, no; 4, no; 
5, no; ; 7, coal stoves; 8, inside; 9, elec- 
tric; 10, ———; 11, no; 12, yes; 13, no; 14, yes; 
15, daily, with inspection; 16, yes; 17, no; 18, 
no; 19, $2.25 and $2.50; 20, old line. 

Waco.—1, brick, three; 2, yes; 3, no; 4, no 
(not exposed); 5, no; 6, yes; 7, stoves; 8, — , 
9, both; 10, no, but isolated; 11, sand baskets; 
12, no; 13, 3; 14, yes; 15, twice daily; 16, 
yes, but not required; 17, no (two men sleep 


}1, extin- 
15, daily; 
(no clock); 


4, 
8, 


2, no; no; 


no; 7, stoves; 


° 


2, no; 3, no; 4, yes; 


10, 
yes; 
oO 
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in building); 18, no; 19, $1.45; 20, old line in- 
dividual. 

Salt Lake City.—1, brick, three; 2, no; 3, no; 
4, no; 5, no; 6, yes; 7, steam; inside; 9, 
electric; 10, no; 11, extinguishers; 12, no; 13, 
——; 14, yes; 15, yes; i6, yes; 17, outside; 


18, no; 19, $1.87%; 20, old line. 
Alexandria.—1, brick and fireproof, three and 


one-half; 2, no! 8, at warehouses only; 4, in 
rear only; 5, no; 6, yes; 7, steam; 8&8, inside; 
9, gas; 10, no; 11, extinguishers and pails; 
° 


2, very little; 13, no; 14, telephone; 15, daily; 
16, frequently; 17, outside (watchman’s clock); 
18, four rates; 19, $1.23; 60c. on fireproof ware- 
house; 20, old line. 

Lynchburg.—1, brick, four; 2, no; 3, no; 4, 
yes; 5, no; 6, no; 7, steam; 8, inside; 9, elec- 
tric; 10, no; 11, powd. extinguishers; 12, 
yes; 13, yes; 14, telephone; 15, yes; 16, yes; 
17, no; 18, no; 19, $2.25; 20, old line. 

Richmond.—1, slow-burning brick and one old 
style building, ; 2, no; 3, no (only fire 
doors; 4, in rear; 5, no; 6, no; 7, steam; &, 
basement; 9, both; 10, first floor of new build- 
ing; 11, water buckets only; 12, laboratory, 
fourth floor, old building; 13, no; 14, telephone; 
15, daily; 16, not required, but done occa- 
sionally; 17, no; 18, two rates; 19, drugs, $1.85; 
sundries, $1.35; 20, old line. 

Richmond.—1, brick, four; 2, no; 3, no; 4, no; 
5, no; 6, no; 7, steam and hot air; 8, inside; 
9, both; 10, no; 11, no; 12, yes; 13, no; 14, no; 
15, yes; 16, yes; 17, no; 18, no; 19, $2.45; 20, 
old line. 

Burlington.—1, brick, four; 2, yes; no; 4, 
yes; 5, no; 6, yes; 7, steam; 8, outside; 9, both; 
10, no; 11, all; 12, limited; 13, yes; 14, yes; 
15, daily; 16, yes; 17, no; 18, no; 19, 60c.; 20, 
old line mutual. 

Seattle.—1, slow-burning brick, ; 2, yes; 
8, no; 4, no; 5, no; 6, yes; 7, steam; 8, inside; 
9, electric; 10, no; 11, extinguishers; 12, yes? 
13, no; 14, yes; 15, yes; 16, yes; 17, inside and 
clock; 18, no; 19, $1.10; 20, reciprocal. 

Seattle.—1, slow burning, four; 2, no; 3, no; 
4, no; 5, trap doors only; 6, no; 7, steam; 8, 
outside; 9, electric; 10, asbestos partition; 11, 
water pails; 12, limited; 13, asbestos partition; 
14, yes; 15, no; 16, regular inspection; 17, in- 
side and clock; 18, no; 19, $1.24; 20, old line. 

Spokane.—1, slow burning, fire walls, three; 
2, no; 8, yes; 4, yes; 5, elevators; 6, yes; 7, 
hot water and air comb.; 8, inside; 9, both; 
10, no; 11, extinguishers; 12, yes; 13, yes; 14, 
yes; 15, daily; 16, not required; 17, clock; 
78, no; 19, stock, $1.96; building, $1.71; 20, old 

ne. 

Wheeling.—1, brick and 
8, no; 4, yes; 5, no: 6 





° 
oO. 
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natural 


iron, 
yes; 7, 


no; 
gas 


stoves: 8, inside; 9, electric; 10, separate room; 
11, extinguishers; 12, some; 13, separate room; 
14, no; 15, daily; 16, occasionally; 17, outside; 
18, no; 19%) $1.59; 20, old line. 








OIL PAINT AND PRUG KEPORTER 


La Crosse.—1, brick, two; 2, no; 3, no; 4, no; 
5, no; 6, no; 7, steam; 8, inside; 9, electric; 
10, no; 11, no; 12, no; 13, ; 14, telephone; 
40, no; 16, no (done frequently); 17, outside; 
1s, no; 19, $1.93; 2U, ola line. 

Milwaukee.—1, brick, ———; 2, no; 3, yes; 4, 
no; 5, no; 6, no; 7, steam; 8, inside; ¥, gas; 
1U, no; 11, extinguishers and pails; 12, yes; 138, 
yes; 14, no; 15, no; 16, no; 1%, outside; 15, no, 
iW, stock, $1.85; building, $1.68; 20, old line. 








Milwaukee.—1, brick, four; 2, yes; 5, no; 
4, yes; 5, no; 6, no (outside); 7, steam; 8, in- 
side; ¥, both; 10, no; 11, extinguishers and 
pails; 12, limited; 148, no; 14, no; 16, daily; 
16, yes; 17, outside and clock; 1S, no; 19, Suc.; 
20, old line. 

(Blank),—1, brick, two; 2, no; 3, no; 4, yes; 
5, no; 6, no; 7, hot air; 8, inside; ¥, electric; 
lv, no; 11, extinguishers; 12, no; 13, ——; 
14, telephone; 15, yes; 16, yes; 17, no; 18, 
no; 19, $2.45; 20, old line. 

The statistics included in this report 


should have the careful study and atten- 
tion of every member of this association, 
Only one conclusion can be drawn trom 
such a study, viz:—that much lower rates 
can be secured by using the utmost pro- 
tection to the risk. Anyone caretully 
looking over these answers will glean 
many valuable points, which it is unnec- 
essary to mention in this report. 

Your committee has had considerable 
correspondence with the wholesale drug- 
gists of San Francisco with reference lo 
the recent calamity in that city. Some 
of this information might be of consider- 
able value to the members of this associa- 
tion, showing conclusively the companies 


that seemingly are trying to treat tne 
sufferers from this fire as fairly and 
just as possible. There has been a ten- 


dency throughout the country to criticise 
the insurance companies very bitterly tor 
the actions of some of them in adjusting 
losses in San Francisco. Hach one of us 
should bear in mind that the officers ot 
these large fire insurance companies are 
in duty bound to protect their stocknold- 
ers as far as possible and still be just to 
their customers. It is very pleasant to 
always be liberal and open-handed to 
those who are suffering, but at iimes 
there are two sides to such a question. 
Many of the fire insurance companies 
would be completely ruined if they were 
as liberal as many of the critics through- 
out the country think they should be. 
There is no doubt that some of the com- 
panies act in a selfish way, but as a 
general proposition the fire insurance 
companies have tried to be just and fair 
in adjusting the San Francisco losses. 

From the information gathered from different 
sources the insurance companies are treating 
the wholesale druggists of that city about as 
follows:— 

The English companies have met their losses 
in full, with the exception of those companies 
which carry the earthquake clause, they deny- 
ing liability, but it is assumed they will pay 
later on. 

The American companies, with some excep- 
tions, have paid satisfactorily, but the German 
companies are not giving satisfaction, and it 
would seem that it will be necessary for the in- 
sured to bring suit against the different Ger- 
Man companies to recover insurance. 

Aetna Insurance Company:—Paid in full, de- 
ducting no discount for cash. Understand that 
the companies are entitled to sixty days’ time 
from the date of adjustment. 

Alliance Insurance Company of Philadelphia: 
—Discounted 2 per cent. for cash. 

American Fire Insurance Company of Phila- 
delphia:—Discounted 50 per cent., they claimed 
they were not in a position to pay in full, and 
if the insured would not accept 50 per cent. it 
would mean insolvency. 

American Insurance Company of Newark, N. 


J.:—Paid, less 2 per cent. for cash, 

British American Assurance Company of New 
York:—Paid, less 10 per cent. 

Citizens’ Insurance Company:—Paid, less 2 
per cent, 

Concordia Fire Insurance Company:—Paid, 
less 15 per cent.; it is claimed the discount 
made by this company is not a just one, as 


they seem in a financial condition to permit of 
payment being made in full. 


Connecticut Fire Insurance Company:—Paid, 
less 2 per cent. cash discount. 

Continental Insurance Company:—Paid in 
full, no cash discount, 


German Fire Insurance Company of Peoria:— 
Paid, less 50 per cent., as their financial state- 
ment indicated that they were not able to pay 
any more. 

German Insurance Company of Freeport:— 
Paid, discount 40 per cent., but it is claimed 
they could have done much better. 

Insurance Company of North America:—Paid, 
less 2 per cent. cash discount. 

Law Union and Crown Insurance Company:— 
Paid, less 2 per cent. cash discount. 

Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance 
Company:—Paid in full, no cash discount. 

London Assurance Corporation:—Paid in full, 
no cash discount, 

New Brunswick Fire 
Paid, less 25 per cent, 
New Zealand Insurance 
per cent. cash discount. 
Northern. Assurance Company: 
per cent. cash discount. 

North British and Mercantile Insurance Com- 


Insurance Company:— 


Company:—-Paid, less 
° 


° 


Paid, less 2 


pany:—Paid, less 2 per cent. cash discount. 

Royal Insurance Company:—Paid in full, no 
cash discount, 

St. Paul Insurance Company:—Paid, less 2 
per cent. cash discount. 

Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 


cash discount. 
Company:—Paid, 


pany:—Paid, less 1 per cent 
Spring Garden Insurance 


less 30 per cent. discount, claiming that their 
financial condition would not permit them to do 
any better. 

Union Assurance Society:—Paid, less 2 per 
cent. cash discount. 

Western Assurance Company Paid, less 10 
per cent, 

The Royal Exchange Assurance Company is 
paying with a discount from 10 to 12% per cent, 
discount. 

The following companies have offered to set- 


tle with the discount as attached to each com- 
pany. ‘This has been declined, 100 per cent, ig 
being demanded :— 

Westchester Fire Insurance, 10 per 

Prussian National, 25 per cent. 

National Union of Pittsbureh, 10 per cent 

Franklin Fire Insurance Company, 10 
cent. 

North River of New York, 25 per cent 
Girard, 25 per cent. 

Nassau, 25 per cent. 

Globe and Rutgers 
cent, 

National of Hartford, 10 per cent 

Colonial of Hartford, 10 per cent 

The Dutchess of New York is offering to pay 
less 75 per cent. 

The New York Fire Insurance 
offering to pay, less 60 per cent. 

The Hamburg-Bremen is offering to pay, less 
25 per cent. 

The Niagara Fire Insurance Company is pay- 
ing in full without discount. 

The Scottish Union and National 
less 2 per cent. for cash. 

The Svea Insurance Company is offering to 
pay, less 10 per cent., but it is expected 100 per 
cent. will be recovered. 

The Firemen’s Fund were hit hard, but they 
are making strong efforts to pay in full by call- 
ing upon their stockholders to pay the deficit, 
but the end may be that they will go into the 
hands of a receiver, This applies also to the 


eent, 


per 


Fire Insurance 25 per 


is 


Company 


is 


paying, 


eee 

















associated companies of the above, namely, the 
tiome-l‘ire and Marine Insurance Company and 
the Pacific Underwriters, 

ihe Khine and Moselle Fire Insurance Com- 
pany uaenies all liability consequent of the 
earthquake clause, and it may be necessary tor 
the insured to sue them in Germany, where 
their home office is located. 

the iraders’ Insurance Company 
is in the hands of a receiver. 

The Williamsburgh City Fire Insurance Com- 
pany denies liability on account of having the 
earthquake clause in their policy. 

The tollowing companies deny liability on ac- 
count of having the earthquake clause in their 
policies:— 


of Chicago 


Commercial Union Insurance Company of 
London. 
Commercial Union Insurance Company of 


New York. 

Alliance Insurance Company, 

Palatine Insurance Company, 

North German Insurance Co. 

North German Insurance 
Germany. 

Norwich Union Insurance Company, but are 
likely to compromise the claims against them. 

All of the above embodies the data which we 
have at hand up to this writing, 

When insurance companies, out of pro- 
tection to their stockholders and as an 
actual basis tor their organization, have 
placed certain provisions and restrictions 
on their policies, and insurers have ac- 
cepted such contracts when signing their 
policies, does it not show greut cureless- 
and ignorance on the part of the 
insurer to nnd that he Knows nothing in 
regard to such provisions and restrictions 
until he has met with a loss’? 

Your committee would urge upon our 
members to study carefully their policies 
and know exactly what they are doing 
when placing insurance with the different 
companies, 

Your committee desires to enter one 
criticism against many of the insurance 
companies. While in the main the best 
and largest insurance companies seem de- 
sirous that the insurer should be thor- 
oughiy posted and informed in regard to 
the basis for rates, claiming that it is 
much better for them to deal with a thor- 
oughly intelligent man and write insur- 
ance on thoroughly protected risks, yet 
in many cases it will be found that when 


of New York. 
Co., of Hamburg, 


ness 


an insurer for a mercantile or manufac- 
turing plant asks for a scheduled rate, 
those in authority will return to that 
party only the rate for that particular 
risk, without itemizing. This rate, of 
course, must be based on every item of 
risk that enters into any business of a 


similar nature. In many cases the indi- 
vidual risk will not have many of the 
items appearing on the full schedule. In 


such case the insurer: should demand an 
itemized schedule if he can secure it. 
Often, however, the insurance company 


is very slow to give this itemized sched- 
ule, and in many cases the insurer is un- 
able to get it. When he has secured such 
itemized schedule, generally he will find 
trom 2 to 30 per cent, of the items do not 
apply at all to his risk. Thus many items 
can be eliminated and his risk largely 
reduced. In placing the rate on large 
plants the insurance companies should 
give the itemized schedule so that the 
insurer will thus secure the proper rate 
against his individual risk. Many of the 
controversies and much of the ill-feeling 
engendered between the company and the 
insurer is thus eliminated. In the past 
the insurance companies have not been 
careful enough to give the insurer this 
full and complete information. However, 
this is fast being corrected, and to-day the 
man who thoroughly understands the in- 
surance problem and requests full infor- 
mation can generally secure it from the 
companies. 

Finally, your committee wishes to rec- 
ommend as follows:— 

1. That the members of this association 
should do their utmost to secure the es- 
tablishment of inspection bureaus’ for 
their own State or section, officered by 
competent men and conducted according 
to the methods of those that are now in 
existence, 

2. This committee would urge that each 
individual member should thoroughly un- 
derstand his policies and know what is 
required by such inspection to secure the 
lowest rate, 

3. That if such recommendation would 
not be contrary to the trust laws of the 
country, a competent man should be em- 
ployed to have in charge insurance mat- 
ters, from whom any member of this 
association could get full information on 
any of the points involved in his own 
risk—a man who could place the insur- 
ance of any member suffering from the 
hardships of local insurance boards; in 
fact, a man who would look after the 
interests of all members of the associa- 
tion whenever any of them might need 
his help. There is no question but that 
a thoroughly posted, competent insurance 
man would be of immense assistance to 
many of the medium-sized wholesale drug 
firms of this country. Your committee 
have on file two or three letters from 
wholesale druggists stating that the local 
boards of their cities had made an unjust 
rate on their plants, although equipped 
with sprinklers and the requirements of 
insurance inspection, In one or two in- 
stances they had gone outside of their 
own cities to New York and Chicago, but 
have been refused insurance by the larger 
companies, who had agents representing 
them in the local boards of their own 
cities. In such cases these firms should 
have some one in whom they would have 
full confidence, who could look after their 
interests in the larger cities and be in 
connection with the authorities of the 
larger insurance companies. 

Insurance expense is one of the largest 
single expense items connected with the 
wholesale drug business. The appoint- 
ment of such a man would be better, 
practically, than the organization of mu- 
tual companies formed for the protection 
of wholesale druggists and often in re- 
taliation for what the wholesale drug- 
gists of a section think is injustice. 

The Mutual Insurance Company is the 
ideal method, but practically the business 
corporation formed for and capitalized 
by specially interested parties is generally 
conducted much more carefully than the 


strictly mutual company with a larger 
number interested only in benefits to 
themselves and without the “capital in- 


vestment” feature, which in addition al- 
ways demands the specific study of the 
investor. 

President Hall:—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of the Committee on 
Fire Insurance. If there is no discus- 
sion it will be referred to the Board of 
Control. 

Mr. Davis:—I ask if it will be in order 
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to have extracts made from some of 
these letters and to have these extracts 
incorporated in the printed report, The 
letters would be read with a great deal 
of interest by many of our members 
who are not in attendance at the meet- 
ing, and the information contained 
might not only be of service to these 
people but to all of us at some future 
time. 

President Hall:—I think that matter 
can be taken up when the report of 
the Board of Control on the report of 
the Fire Insurance Committee is pre- 
sented. 

M. N. Kline:—I do not know that I 
will be here when that occurs, but I 
think that this report has been very 
ably handled and a great deal of labor 
put upon it. I, for one, appreciate the 
work done by this chairman and pre- 
vious chairmen. I see he touches mild- 
ly and timidly on the question as w 
whether we could do anything in the 
way of helping ourselves through some 
prominent officer or agent representing 
our side of the insurance question, be- 
cause of the trust laws. We do not 
like to discuss in this association the 
anti-trust laws because we are sensi- 
tive about it. In my opinion, if there 
is any trust in this country worse than 
anotner I think the insurance trust 
stands at the head, and this report 
seems to treat the questions which are 
very objectionable with a great deal of 
consideration, There is no doubt that 
the insurance companies have done a 
great deal in the way of including tneir 
methods and making known to tne in- 
surers the reason why their rates are 
high. There is no large city in tne 
State of Pennsylvania, certainly not 
the city of Philadelphia, if the Board 
of Underwriters chooses to make a rule, 
that can get insurance outside of cer- 
tain companies; that settles it, and we 
cannot do it unless we are prepared to 
have all of our risks placed in inde- 
pendent companies. That is a species 
of trust proceedings which might be in- 
quired into. 

The point which I rose to discuss is 
the suggestion that we consider the 
matter of engaging some one to rep- 
resent the interests of the members of 
this body. That is in line with what 
sooner or later will result from these 
organizations, The time will pass 
when we will be content to come here 
to receive able reports and pass reso- 
lutions, and enjoy banquets, and then 
go home satisfied. The organization 
must, I think, sooner or later, take the 
position that the members will, as a 
body, employ some one who will look 
after and represent their interests as 
the insurance companies employ some 
one to represent theirs. It is not natur- 
al to expect that these men whom they 
employ will stay awake nights thinking 


of a way to reduce our rates. They 
are engaged for the purpose of getting 
proper rates for the insurance com- 
panies. The business has not been 


very profitable of late, on account of 
the very large fires which have oc- 
curred in recent years, and particularly 
the disaster in San Francisco. Still 
they do engage experts, able men, to 
look after their interests. Why should 
not we, representing practically all the 
wholesale druggists in the United 
States, engage some one to represent 
our interests? That is the point I want 
to throw out, which I think is contained 
in this suggestion, and while I do not 
think we are prepared just now to do 
this, we will sooner or later have to 
consider that proposition in order to 
get practical works for this organiza- 
on. 

George W. Lattimer:—Your cimmit- 
tee is pleased to hear that the repre- 
sentative of one of the largest cities 
makes a statement of that sort. We 
have on file some six or eight letters 
from the smaller jobbers in different 
parts of the country, in smaller towns, 


complaining very bitterly that the 
local boards are holding them up, and 
they cannot get consideration, and 
probably they do not know all the ins 
and outs that a man in a larger city 
would know, and they would like to 
have some relief in some way. That 
was the reason that we made the 


recommendation we did, and to have a 
gentleman from one of the large cities 
commend our plan gives it double 
force. 


President Hall:—This report will be 
referred to the Board of Control. We 
will now hear the report of the Board 
of Control on the report of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation, 

Mr. Carter presented 
report :— 


Report of Board of Control on 


Legislation, 


The committee 
last report there 
doing.” 


_A Pure Food and Drug bil hic 

interested our association foe = : nae 
twenty years, has at last become a law 
not in such shape as to be fully satis- 
factory to our members, but we hope 
that the regulations to be promulgated 
by the commission to prepare rules by 
which the law is to be carried out may 
mitigate the apparent severity of the 
The thanks of the association 
the committee, 


the following 


reports that since their 
has been “something 


and particul -- = 
€ articularly to its 
oman. -, the extraordinary amount 
an me devoted yor 

this association. p> Pee wee ae 

The Board of Control endorses the rec- 
ommenations of the committee and offers 
the following resolutions:— 


Resorved, That our Committee on Legis 
continue the efforts this association Ss 
making to secure the passage of a law reduc- 
ing the internal revenue tax on alcohol to 
seventy cents per proof gallon, and also the 
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passage of the law authorizing the refunding 
of the internal revenue tax on alcohol used in 
articles exported, 
ved That the Committee on Legisila- 
tion | lirec ted to obtain a copy 48 prompily 
as possible ol the ruies and regulations to be 
ued the provisions of the Pure Food 
and Drugs act, and if upon examination thereof 
suid regulauions appear to be unreasunabie or 
just t arnestiy request the Secreiary of 

Vel alt the Secretary of the Treasury and 
t > tary of Commerce and Labor to lay 
be ul Attorney General the ecific objec- 
tion presented, at the earliest practicable 
n r and the Committee on Legislation is 

1uthorized, on behalf of the association, 
t iuppear, by counsel, before the Attorney Gen- 
eral and present the said objections, 

Resoived, That the Committee on Legislation 
be instructed to urge in every State where such 
laws do not already exist the passage of the 
model anti-narcotic law recommended by the 
Chicé Conterence, and also to tavor uni- 
formity in state legislation relating to labels 
and it possible in harmony with the label 
provisions ot the National Pure Food and 
wWrug Law. 

President Hall:—Gentlemen, you 


have heard the report of the board of 
Control on the report of the Committee 


on Legislation. What is your pleasure? 
that the re- 


Albert Piaut:—l move 
port of the Board of Control be taken 


and discussed, 


up seriatim f 

Mr. Carter:—Vhe first resolution is as 
follows:— 

Kesoived, That our Committee on Leg- 
isiulion continue the ellorts this assucla- 
tion nas been making to secure the pas- 
suge of a law reducing the imvernal reve- 
nue tax on alconol tu seventy cents per 
proot gallon, and also the passage oL the 
mw auUlnorizing the reiunaing oOo: the Iin- 
ternal revenue tax on uaicunol used in 


articdes exported, 

Mr. Shoemaker:—I move the adoption 
of the first resolution. (Motion car- 
ried.) ; : 

Mr. Carter:—The second resolution is 
as follows— 

Committee on 
lo oblain a COpy 
“uS pruuiplly as possible, ot the rules anu 
reguldtuvns to be issued under the provi- 
siuus of Wie pure loud and Grugs act, and 
IL on Gaamunalion Lnereol Sald reguiauons 
uppear Lo be Unreasonable oF Ulljust, lo 
€dinestiy request thle pecretary OL agri- 
cuiure, Lhe Secretary OL Lhe sreasury und 
ot Commerce and Labor lo 


nesolved, That the 


(4) 
be directed 


Legisiation 


Lue Decrecary 
luy vesore tne ALllorney Gelhe ral Lune spe- 
Ciuc OvjecCuuons presented, at tne earliest 


the Cumuniltlee 
on 


momeut, anda 


practh ame 
Is Lurlher 


uuchorizea, 


vil tex. sialon 
vena OL Une association, lo uppear, by 
Ceunse:, De.vre tne Attorney General and 
present the said objections. 


Mr. Plaut:—I am somewhat familiar 
with the wording of the law, and my 
recollection is tnat it is within the 
province of the three secretaries just 
named to modity and change tne regu- 
lations, and i do not think the Attor- 
ney General is the proper partly. | will 
inquire from the chairman of the Board 
OL Control whecher that is in accord- 
ance with the law. 

Mr. Catter:—Il believe it would be best 
for Mr. Kilnme, Who presented the re- 
port of the Committee on Legislation to 
auswer that question, 

Mr, Kiine:—it 1s possible that Mr. 
Plaut has positive intormation; if so, it 


diuers a litule trom the positive in- 
formation which the chairman of the 
this subject. There 


commiuicee has on 
unuoubtedly was a statement made by 
Dr. Wiley, in New York, at the hear- 
ings, tnat when the regulations had 
been agreed upon by the three secre- 
taries tney would be submitted to the 
Attorney General, and the Attorney 
General having passed upon them they 
would be promulgated, Since we ar- 
rived nere it has been stated that the 
Atworney General nas notning to do 
With it, but that when the secretaries 
have ugreed upon the regulations they 
will be promuigated, It has been inti- 
mated that certain of these regulations 
Wil be made in a manner that seems to 
some of us perhaps unwarranted, cer- 
to make the applica- 


tainly in a way ; 
tion of the law objectionabie and 
troublesome. We are utterly in the 


dark about it, because nothing has been 
officially inumated as to What these 
reguiauons would be. If such objec- 
tionable regulations are in view there 
are LWO courses Open to us. One is to 
go with our arguments to the tirree sec- 
retaries. It must be borne in mind that 
the secretaries each appointed a man 
to represent the separate departments, 
and these three representatives were at 
the hearings in New York. It scems to 
me We will have to go to the secre- 
taries and try to secure a modification 
if any of these rulings appear to us to 
be unnecessarily troublesome. After 
having done that, if these objectionable 
regulations should be still persisted in, 
we should want authori:y to go to the 
Legal Department of the United States 
upon the question of law, as it will be 


a question of law. If the Attorney 
General should decide in favor of the 
regulations as promulgated by these 
secretaries, of course we will have to 


abide by that decision until the courts 
have passed upon the matter, but that 
is not a desirable prospect to look for- 
ward to. It is very probable that some 
of these questions will go into court, 
and very likely some of them will go 
through the various courts until a de- 
cision is reached by the United States 
Supreme Court, but that means a mat- 
ter of three or five years, and mean- 
while our members are subject to the 


present conditions. It seems wise to 
have this resolution passed, and to 
have authority given to our Commit- 

that if, when 


tee on Legislation so 
these rules are promulgated, any ob- 
jectionable rules are found among 
them, the committee can appeal to 
the secretaries for relief, and if it is 
not afforded they can appeal to the 
United States Attorney General for 

























OIL PAINT AND 


his opinion the 


rules, 


upon 


aai.t’laut:—To the best of my recoil- 
fection the Atlorley General has noth- 
ruies 
and reguiations, to see that they are in 
whom 


ing Whatever to ao wiltn these 


Legular torin, ‘Lhe autnorities 
yOu must approach are tne tnree 
retaries, ana if the Board of 

wil change that resolution slightiy 1 
think it will meet my objections 

be im contormity with the language oi 
the act. J think the resolution snould 
read:—"*To lay betore the proper 
Lhorities,”’ 
eral, My recollection is that the propei 
authorities are the three secretaries, 


sec 


and that the Altorney General occupies 


only the position ot legal adviser, 
Cc. BP. Waibridge, St. Louis:—lL move 
the adoption or Mr, Piaut’s amend- 


ment, Cvmolion carried.) 

Mr. Piaut:—I have learned that be- 
fure these regulations will be promul- 
gated that tney wiil be submitted to 
each of the secretaries by their re- 
spective representatives on this com- 
mission, It we have any really impor- 
tant change to suggest that may be 
included in the reguiations now, before 
they are proraulgated, 1 only desire 
to call the attention of our Committee 
vn Legislation to this opportunity to 
obtain changes. I am informed that in 
matters of really great importance 
Changes can still be made, but they 
will probably have to be done to-day. 

Mr. Kline:—I understand the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is out of the city, 
und nothing could be done to-day. if 
there is to be a hearing before the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury my understand- 
ing is that he will be consulted by dele- 
gates to get his consent. 

Mr, Plaut:—It can be done through 
his representative on the commission. 

Mr. Carter:—The Board of Control 
submits the resolution in the following 
amended form:— 

Resolved, That the Committee on Legis- 
tion be directed to obtain a copy as 
promptly as possible of the rules and reg- 
ulations to be issued under the provisions 
of the Pure Food and Drugs act, and if 
on examination thereof said regulations 
appear to be unreasonable or unjust, to 
earnestly request the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
to consider the specific objections pre- 
sented, ut the earliest practicable moment, 
und the Committee on Legislation is fur- 
ther authorized, on behaif of the associa- 
tion, to appear, by counsel, before the 
proper authorities and present the said 
objections, 

President Hall:—Gentlemen, you 
have heard the resolution as amended. 
What is your pleasure? 

W. Bb. Walbridge:—I move that the 
resolution, as amended, be adopted, 

President Hall:—We will now proceed 
to the next resolution, 

Mr. Carter:—The third 
as follows:— 

Resolved, That the Committee on Legis- 
lation be instructed to urge in every 
State where such laws do not already ex- 
ist the passage of the model anti-narcotic 
law recommended by the Chicago Confer- 


resolution is 


ence, and also to favor unitormity in 
State legislation relating to labels and 
if possibie in harmony with the label 


provisions of the National Pure Food and 


Drug law. 


Mr. Kline:—I think I should explain 
why I desire to amend the report, as 
Suggested yesterday. The report as 


read yesterday recommended that we 
do not concur in some of the require- 
ments of the National Pure Food Law, 
as far as the State laws are concerned, 


The attention of your chairman is 
called to the fact that if the course 
as recommended in the report read 
yesterday should be pursued there 


would be interminable confusion in the 
variety of laws that might be passed 
by the different States in reference to 
this subject, and that while the United 
States Government might require one 
kind of labeling the various States 
might require a different kind of label- 
ing, and we would have a great deal 
»f trouble and annoyance. I have since 
been informed that the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, at its 
meeting, took some action favoring the 
uniformity of the law. My suggestion 
was made not so much in the interest 
of manufacturers and wholesalers, as 
all of them are subject to the interstate 


law, as it was in the interests of the 
retailers. I have looked into the pro- 
ceedings of the National Association 


of Retail Druggists which has just 
been held at Atlanta and I do not find 
that they acted on the question at all, 
so I felt we were in the line along 
which we ought to go in offering this 
resolution, in which it would be aimed 
to secure uniformity of legislation, so 
as stated in the 


that we do not have, . 
report, forty-five different laws in 
forty-five different States, in addition 


to the United States la w. 

Thomas P. Cook:—I move the adop- 
tion of the resolution, (Motion car- 
ried.) 

Mr. Kline:—It has been suggested to 
me since this report was passed by the 
3oard of Control that under the law 
the manufacturer and wholesaler are 
required to guarantee their goods; that 


is to say, the dealer has the right to 
look to the manufacturer for some 
statement which protects him under 


the law in the matter of selling goods 
that may not conform to the require- 


ments of the law. Tt has been sug- 
gested to me it might be well if the 
committee could get the best expert 


advice possible on the subject and for- 
mulate a guarantee that might be more 
or less uniform for all the States, to 


legality of the 







Control 


and 


au- 
not before the Attorney Gen- 
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under the authority of this 


DRVG 


be sent out 


associallohnh, as a suggestion lo lne 
munuracturers and wuoilesaie dealers. 


senlument Of the Members 
that Ssmoutud be dole Liem 
that they ve requested Lo 
be well lu consiaer at thi 


ai it is tne 
present tuat 
a resoiullon 
duo so might 


Lime, 

Donald McKesson, New York:—I be- 
lieve Mr. Kline was present al tne hear- 
ing When the subject of guarantees 
caine up. Three tourms were suggested; 
one uw guarantee sent to tne wholesaler 
Lo cover all goods made by the manu- 
tfacturer; second, a guarantee appear- 
ing on every package; third, the sug- 
gestion of tne Whoiesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation tuat a guarantee be made 
by the manufacturere 


and filed in 
Washington, and have the packages 
marked ‘Guarantee filed in Washing- 
ton No. .’ 1 believe the Commis- 
sion have been acting on that, and lI 
think we should get the regulations 
before the Committee on Legislation 
takes any action, 

Mr. Kline:—The only 
whether it is the desire 
ciation that the committee shali 
anything to do with it at all, 

Mr. McKesson:—i think it is within 
the province of the Committee on Leg- 
islation to take up that matter in the 
ordinary course of their work. 

Mr. Piaut:—As 1 understand, of the 
three proposed forms the commission 
favors the last one, namely, that the 
manufacturer shall file with the De- 
partment in Washington a_ definite 
guarantee, In line with what Mr. 
Kline has stated, I think it would be 
profitable for us to assist the commis- 
sion in properly wording such a guar- 
antee, tL think it is of the utmost im- 
portance that we should have a uni- 
torm guarantee, and that it should be 
as simple and involce as little labor 
as possible. I understand that the 
commission proposes to get up its own 
form of guaraniee, 

Mr. Kline:—I did not know that, 

President Hall:—The report of the 
Board of Control and the report of the 
Committee on Legislation has not been 
adopted as a whole, 

Mr. Carter:—Is not the second rese- 
lution which was passed suftlicient to 
cover what we have been discussing? 
By that resolution, if the Committee 
on Legislation finds any objections to 
the rules and regulations, they are 
empowered to take action, and would 
they not in any event have power to 
act in view of their authority as the 
Committee on Legislation? 

Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo:—I think 
this matter should have some consid- 
eration here, The proprietors, at least 
the house which I represent, find 
that with about every order they get 
nowadays, that a request is made for 
some special form of guarantee on our 
goods. While we have only one ar- 
ticle, which is an article of small sale, 
concerning which we will be requirea 
to make any change whatever, yet we 
are greatly annoyed by these requests 
for guarantees, Sometimes the guar- 
antee is sent us already written out, 
and sometimes it 1s suggested to us 
that we give a bond. I think some 
action should be taken by this body, 
which would be satisfactory to all job- 
bers, so that we might know where we 
are at on this subject. The signing of 
guarantees, each one different from the 
other, is likely to create confusion, and 
proprietors naturally do not want to 
place their signatures on many forms 


question is 
OL the asso- 
have 


of guarantees and bond, especially 
where, as in our case, they do not 
think their particular goods come 
within tlie province of the law, as they 
do not contain any alcohol or pre- 
scribed articles, 

I. S. Coffin, New York:—The jobber 


is not conversant with what the goods 
contain, and is not to be the judge. 
The law itself provides the character 
of guarantee, specifically stated, that 


where a dealer in another State 
handles these interstate goods, if 
goods are found not to conform to 


the law, or misbranded in any respect, 
or adulterated in any respect, he will 
be released froin responsibility, pro- 
vided he can show a guarantee from 
the manufacturer. Then the matter 
will go back to the manufacturer. 
Each manufacturer knows whether his 
goods conform to the law, and it ought 
to be a very simple matter for the 
manufacturer to give a guarantee that 
the goods are not adulterated or mis- 
branded under the terms of the act, 
and each manufacturer might make 
his own statement. 

Mr. McKesson:—I think the form of 
guarantee under the act comes within 
the matter of rules and regulations, 
and I think that particular subject was 
disposed of in the _ resolution we 
adopted a short while ago, giving the 
Committee on Legislation authority in 
this matter; but there is a form or 
guarantee not provided for in the act 
which it would be a good thing for 
the association to take up. The law 
gives us no guaranty against loss or 
confiscation or legal expenses and 
things like that, and it would be well 
if the association made up a uniform 
guarantee to be submitted to pro- 
prietors and manufacturers to protect 
us against loss by confiscation and the 
expenses irvolved. 

G. W. Lattimer:—Are not some of the 


local organizations taking this matter 
up? At our recent meeting in Louis- 
ville, there was a form presented for 


the adoption of each one of our mem- 
bers in ordering goods from manufac- ! 
turers and sending that with the order, 





































1 understand that idea came from New 
York. Dr. Pierce means, | judge, when 
the jobber orders goods from him, 
that the jobber asks for some kind of 
a guarantee, We adopted a form 
about a fonth ago which each one was 
to use until the first of January. 

Dr. R. V. Pierce:—Some ot the local 
associations may have adopted tnat, 
but they are very different, it seems to 
me the National Association could get 
up a form which would be uniform ail 
through the country, and we would not 
dif- 


be required to send out so many 
ferent forms, 

Mr. Kline:—I want to say one thing 
more in reference to what Mr, Latimer 
Says. it is true that in the O. kK. & lL. 
Drug Exchange, which represents a 
large part of the United Sates, they 


have adopted a form, and it is also true 
in New york, which still constitutes a 
large part of the United States, that 
they ask that no goods be snipped un- 
less they issue a guarantee to cover the 
goods atter Nov. 1. There is confusion 
in the blanks issued from the different 
sections, and there is necessity for uni- 
formity. If it is covered by tne resolu- 
tion, that is sullicient. 

Mr, Plaut:—lt-is my opinion that it is 
covered by the resolution, but somehow 


my esteemed friend, the chairman of 
the Committee on Legislation misun- 


derstands what New Yorkers are doing. 
All that we in New York have asked 
for (and the proprietors present will 
bear me out) is a general guarantee 
that when the law becomes operative 
they will issue a specific guarantee in 
accordance with the law. We cannot 
ask for a specific guarantee now and 
we have limited ourselves to asking a 
guarantee that when the oiticial form 
of guarantee is issued they will give us 
a guarantee of that nature, 

Mr. McKesson :—In rega:d to the Nov. 
1 ciause the reason New York put that 
in was that in New York I asked Dr. 
Wiley if goods could be returned after 
the first of January, and he replied by 
usking me the question whether there 
was any provision in the act whereby 
goods could not be returned after the 
first of January. We do not want to 
have the goods that cannot be got rid 
of after the first of January, as we can- 
not return them to the proprietor. An- 
other reason was that the New York 
Board of Health has adopted most or 
the provisions in the National law to 
take effect on the first of October, and 
they did take effect on that date, and 
we are now under the government of 
the law, practically, in New York city. 

C. P. Walbridge:—i move that this 
whole matter “f the guarantee be left 
With the Co.«mittee on Legislation, 
with the power to employ expert advice 
if necessary, and to issue a uniform 
guurantee. If the committee desires to 
issue such a guarantee the membership 
will adopt it. (The motion was 
onded.) 

Dr, William Jay Schieffelin:—The 
rules will probably prescribe a form of 
guarantee. There is no question about 
that. The commission said they were 
going to be as simple as possible, and 
Mr. Gerry, who is the lawyer on the 
commission, asked how it would do to 
have one guarantee filed once for ail 
With the department in Washington 
and just refer to that by number. I 
said that would be the ideal way to do, 
and that we could identfy that guar- 
antee by number, and we would put the 
number on the packages. Some of the 
advocates appearing for the grocers 
made satements as to the number of in- 
voices or bills that go out of large 
wholesaie grocery houses and they said 
it would take two or three men to fill 
cut all the necessary guarantees, pro- 


sec- 


vided they were required to send u 
separate guarantee with each  ship- 
ment. 


Mr. Walbridge’s motion was adopted. 

President Hall:—Gentlemen, we must 
now dispose of the resolutions submit- 
ted by the Board of Control as a whole, 
relating to the report of the Committee 
on Legislation. 

Mr. Theodore Meyer, St. Louis:—I 
move the adoption of the resolutions as 
a whole. 

(Motion carried), 

The Secretary:—Mr. Plaut has sent 
the following resolution to be read: 

Whereas, the U. S. Pharmacopceia, 
through the pure food and drug law, to 
go into effect January Ist, 1907, having ac- 
quired legal authority, it has become 
necessary to revise and correct the Phar- 
macopeia at more frequent’ intervals 
than heretofore; be it 

Resolved, by the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, in annual conven- 


tion assembled, That we hereby request 
and petition the Committee on Revision 
of the U. S. Pharmacopeia to issue at 
least annually a supplement thereto, in 
which changes in standards and tests 
shall be published, so that the Pharma- 
copoeia may at all times be abreast of 


the latest scientific requirement. 

F. A. Faxon, Kansas City:—I move 
its adoption. 

Mr. McKesson:—I 
supplementary revi 
such form that they 
the Pharmacopoeia so as to face the 
matter covered by the revision, and 
that copies of the revision be sent to 
all subscribers to the Pharmacopoeia. 

Mr. Plaut:—This matter was brought 
up at the meeting of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association in Indian- 


suggest that the 
ons be made in 
may be inserted in 





apolis by Mr. Main. Such changes as 
would be made would, of course, be 
printed in all subsequent editions. As 


to these changes being forwarded to 
subscribers who have the Pharmaco- 
poeia there are no such subscribers to 














the Pharmacopoeia. It is sold outright 
like any other book. I think it will be 
found that the requirements of the 
Pharmacopoeia at the present time, in 
very many cases, are too rigid, too 
high, to conform with the goods obtain- 
able in conimerce. We ail know that 
it is almost impossibie to obtain jalap, 
or coca, or ipecac, or peppermint oil to 
meet the Pharmacopoeia requirements, 
in 


and our efforts to obtain changes 
the Pharmacopoeia will be chiefly in 
that direction, to make the tests in 


accord with the best grades of goods 
commercially obtainable, not with some 
ideal standard which it might be de- 
sirable to obtain, but which is prac- 
tically impossible to attain. I think the 
Committee on Revision of the Pharma- 
copoeia understand our position. Dr. 
Secnietielin and I have had repeatea 
talks with members of the committee, 
and I feel the passage of this resolu- 
tion as quite necessary. This is a 
matter of vital importance, and action 
should be taken on it at some definite 
period without delay. They realize the 
necessity of such action, but they are 
not prepared to give it their imi:mediate 
attenuon. As you all know, the mem- 
bers of this committee are scattered al, 
over the land, the work is in many 
hands, and for them to act p.omptly 
and unitedly means a great deal 0: 
correspondence. The calibre of the men 
composing the committee is very high 


and they do their work without re- 
muneration. I feel confident if the 


committee is requested by our organ- 
ization and similar organizations to 
make a revision of the Pharmacopoeia 
in such respects as are necessary that 
the demand will be accorded to ana 
there can be no question of the ne- 
cessity of the revision. In our labora- 
tory we discovered in the Pharma- 
copoeia of 1890 twenty-two tests which 


needed revision, and I believe all o1 
them have been changed in the new 


Pharmacupoeia. I think that a great 
many shortcomings will be discovered 
in even the most recent issue of the 
Pharmacopeia, 

Mr. MchKesson:—It is in the authority 
of the Revision Committee of the Phar- 
macopoeia to make revisions from time 
to time and make revisions as they see 
fit. It came to my attention the other 
day that they had revised their test ot 
scammony resin. 1 understand they 
keep records to a certain extent of the 
parties who buy the Pharmacopoeia. My 
idea is that when revisions are made 
they should be given publicity, so that 
all who are interested may Know oi 
the changes. 

Dr. Schieffelin:—What Mr. Plaut says 
about the revision being composed ol 
men of high standing is true, but it is 
not right that this sort of thing shouid 
be left to a voluntary committee to be 
done on the side, as it were. They 
have not the time to attend to the 
matter promptly when necessary, There 
should be a commission of experts con- 
stantly at work. Enough money could 
be obtained from the sale of the Phar- 
macopoeia to pay such a commission 
The different volumes every ten years 
contain revisions, but in between these 
periods of revisions many corrections 
are needed. It is of the greatest im- 
portance to have information spread 
at once if a test is incorrect. Some 
man’s reputation might be at stake on 
account of a mistake in the Pharmaco- 
poeia. The Department of Agriculture 
has a system of issuing bulletins, and 
the chemical laboratory of the depart- 
ment will have the say with regard to 


prosecutions of this character. If the 
Department of Agriculture could be 
petitioned to issue promptly bulletins 


from time to time as the corrections in 
the Pharmacopoeia are announced, these 
corrections could be made by that 
body, and also by the experts in the 
employ of the Committee of Revision. 
No new machinery is needed, just a 
question of method, and I should like 
to amend the resolution embodying 
these suggestions. It is in that way 
that we can go forward. I would like 
to move a change in the resolution 
where it says “annually,” and insert 
words to this effect, “From time to 
time, as soon as such corrections are 
necessary.” I would also petition the 
Department of Agriculture to publish 


in bulletin form such corrections so 
that they may be added to the Phar- 
macopoeia. Publicity should be given 


both to the tests which are wrong and 
the tests which gre changed in their 
method. Dr. Squibb says that jalap is 
quite different from what it was. 

Mr. McKesson:—I think the wording 
of this resolution is very important, I 
do not quite understand whether this 
is a resolution of the whole association 


or it is to be referred to the Board of 
Control for action. 
President Hall:—A resolution of the 


whole association, 

Mr. McKesson:—I think it should be 
referred either to the Board of Control 
or some committee for a revision of the 


wording; and I move that it be re- 
ferred to the Board of Control. 
Cc. F. Shoemaker:—It seems to me 


that this is one of the most important 
things that we have had brought up at 
this meeting. I do not think it can 
be given sufficient consideration either 
by the association or the Board of Con- 
trol during the limited time at our dis- 
posal, I do not claim a very great de- 
gree of personal familiarity with the 
machinery connected with the Pharma- 
copoeia. My personal opinion is that 
the Board of Revision of the U. §, 
Pharmacopoeia has not now the neces- 
sary authority to issue any final revi- 
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sion of the Pharmacopoeia for the next 
ten years. : 
pcenieffelin:—It can correct mis- 


ii, 
takes. 

wir, Shoemaker:—That is true, For 
example, if it is proved that grams 
are Written for ounces, or aritiliueiicas 
mistakes Mmaae, or Mistakes Ol lilt 
printer, all these things may be cor- 
.ecleu, but as 1 unuerstanu il, the au- 


wority of the Committee of Kevisiou 
when the book was issued and will not 
1enewea until tne tlme comes Lv: 
issuance of another volume. it is 
extremely important the work should 
ye curried on, and I think that can 
vest be done by the appointment OL a 
committee from this association, so fal 
aS We are concerned, a prominent com- 
ulttee of men who have the time, 
wwility and disposition to work on that 
sine. 
At one time I was chairman of the 
ommitcee on Aduiterations for one 
year, and during that time 1 took up a 
aumper of individual articles. ‘Lhe re- 
port of the Committee on Adulterations 
uiS year suggested putting the quality 
wSt all the turme and the price seconu, 
yut With all the precuutions We may 
wike 1 am sure there is no drug house 
.o the United States to-day which does 
uot have in stock a consiaerable num- 
ver of articles which will not stand the 
Ss. b. tests. 1 remember that one ot 
ne articles which 1 had examined foi 
we at some length was that of aluin. 
.t is true the United States Pharma- 
opia in the present revision for the 
est time expressly provides that arti- 
cies which are used in the arts shall 
.o far as their use in the arts is coun- 
cerned be relieved from the provisions 
tue Puariacopeela pequil emehnis, but 
uum is sometimes used meuilcilaly, 
wid especially under the wording O1 
ae National Pure bood Luw, 1 do nul 
ce how an article of that Kind couiu 
we relieved trom 
ae rarinacupucia, 
cided that only potash aium 


sc 


ue 


ihe fualtmacopela 
is Olli- 


cial, 1 got samples trom druggists im 
. very large city to find oul What Kina 
< alum was sold. 1 discovered tnat 


some sold ammonia alum ald solic 
potash alum, and some svuld both kinds, 
at is a hard proposition to say thal 
every wholesale druggist must sell pot- 
aSh alum or be unuer the ban OL the 
saw. 1 understand that there Was lv 
good reason for the selectian of potash 
aium in the Pharmacopvelia; luat We se- 
section Was aS Much a inaller OL Ciu- 
peice aS anylning else. ikecenliy 4 aid 


ovme pusiness With the Guvernmet, 
aud had to supply some oil OL Lar, 
which was rejectea, 12 hud been buy- 


ug tne oil of tar Lrom a@ Miahulacturer 
wuoO Claimed great excellence Llur nis 
ploduclt, and said it Was Mldue iii Sleel 
.elorts,, While the buik of tne ol of 
car being sould is distied In a haphasz 
ard way. i have lor a iohy Wille soid 
che Oil Of Lar lo Several Manuluaclurers 
who are particular about the qualily ol 
wmelr product, and they were all very 
suuch pleased wilh il, vul the Govern- 
ment department rejectead tis lot 
which 1 have mentioned, 1 sent fora 
samiple of oil of tar trom evely wuhole- 
sule druggist in Mhilauelphia, outside 
vt my own house, and thelte Was Nol 
an ounce of the U. 8, BP. ol of tar in 
#’hiladelphia. I sent to some New 
York houses, and there was ouly one 
which had oil of tar which complied 
with the U. Ss. P. This is not senti- 
ment, it is a clean, cola business propo- 


sition, and we might as Weill look it 
squarely in the face. in my opinion 
the proper course for us to pursue is 


to have a committee appointed betore 
we leave here whose duty it wiil be to 
look after this matter. 

Mr, riaut:—L believe the Committee 
on Kevyision of the Pharmacopwia has 
the power to recommend changes in the 
rharmacopeeia., Professor Khemington 


believes he has the power, and we 
should strengthen that belief and do 
nothing to undermine it. As Dr. 


Schieftelin stated, they have in specilic 


terms the right and duty to correct 
mistakes. That does not mean merely 
elerical mistakes, Lf Uhe ester per- 


centage in oil of peppermint is found 
to be a mistake they had a right to 
correct that mistake, and to provide 
that instead of nine six per cent. shall 
be suthcient. If they find in requiring 
jalap to contain ten per cent, of resin 
is a mistake, if it is impossible to ob- 
tain jalap containing that percentage 
of resin, they can change the Pharma- 
copceia to meet all conditions, 1 think 
that is correcting mistakes, and we 
should not deprive them of that opin- 
ion. As to the matter suggested by 
Dr. Schieffelin, of the publication of 
these changes in bulletins issued by the 
Department of Agriculture, I would 
be glad to have Dr. Schieffelin embody 
ihat in a separate resolution. 

Dr. Schieffelin:—I withdraw that part 
of the amendment. 

Mr. Plaut:—As to the word “annual- 
ly,’ I consider that carefully before I 


put it in. I believe from the manner in 
which the revision committee is con- 
stituted, that if any indefinite period 


was named, that the corrections would 
ve few and far between, If they were 
held down to an annual publication 
they will make it a point to have some- 
thing of value in these bulletins, and if 
we say “from time to time’’ we know 
what that will mean; the changes will 
be few and far between. 

I am confident that the enforcement 


of the rules and regulations relating 
to the pure food and drugs act will 
be done in a literal manner, and we 





the, requirements v1 


need not fear being put in jail because 
the Pharmacopoeia is out of the way in 
tne tests or requirements Of any pai- 
ticular article. 

W. <A. sHover:—There seems to b« 
such a lack of definite information on 
tne question aS lO Wurrant a substi- 
tute motion tu the one pending reier- 
ring this matter,.to the Board of Con- 
trol, that 1 think it should be referiea 
to a special committee, with power to 
act, and | therefore olfer as a suvpsli- 
tute such a motion, and will include in 
that motion the name of Mr. Shoemak- 
er aS Chairman of that committee, 

McMcChKesson:— L witndraw 
amendment in favor of that motion, 

wir, Piaut:—l agree with Mr. Hover: 
mouon, but think the associalivoiu 
snoula go on record as being in tayo. 
of such a change. 1 wouia like tar 
to be stated as tne sense of the meet- 
ing, and aiso nave the matter relerieu 
io a committee, 

C, &. Waivoridge:—The difficulty 
pulling tne assuciation on recuu 
luis Lime 1S thal luere Seems LO ve a 
uiuerelice OL opinion aS lO Wiel List 
secuord snouid ve, and that is Lue 
ject of appointing this COommMiliee, & 
SILL the maller and lo have the powe, 
io represent the assoclaulion Wiel Liicy 
ave deermined what Seems best Lo pr 
uone, 

c. &, Shoemaker:—With every desis 
LO Sel Ve Lue assuciallua, il IS AvsUlutcry 
MilpOossiviec lO avLeCpe 


my 


Ou 


ar 


Ub 


luc ine ai use 


Supsuiliclitl OL LUIS Kind, 4 Saamsply COuin 
ave Bive it Like Necessary Liuic. 

Averl riaul:i—iL Sugeest Thal Mui. 
dnomas bk, Laie be Suysiituled as lu 
cChairinah OL Lane COMiililLee, 

‘dhe pecretary:—as tne result of th 
GiscuSsiON OM LMIS SUbjeCL, wal. lau, 
aaS Chungeu Nis lLeSViurcol luo beau a, 


LOMIOWS: 


Whereas, The U. 8S. Pharmacopoeia 
througn tne Mure hood and Vrug iaw, ter 
3V lluo elfect January 1, lia Liha 
acquired legal aulMorily, ic wus bed 
uccessaly lo revise and = currect 
fdas bbACUPOCIA al MOTE siseylic sic 
Lnan nereluolure; be it 

aesulved, By tne National Whoiesaie 
Druggists Associauion in annual conven- 
wull asseimbieu, luial 16 1S thie seiice Ul Lis 
ass0ciiiliouw thal the COMMiitcee Un weyi- 
suon ul tile UL, DB. PiharmMacupucsa sili lo- 
suc UNNUANY A Suppiemienl cLiicrt in 
waich chalges Ih sSlunuards aia testis 
Snail be puuisned so thal the bharniace- 
puela lay at ail Umes be avreusc oF List 
jalest Sclehuhe requirements, 

Kesolved, inut luis matter be reierred 
lo a Special committee ol Ive, wilh 
us I. Lane, OL New LOIK, aS Cuidisiuan, 
Lor consiueralion and Wilh poWer Lo ucr 
ivr Lhis association, Lie Chadlrimail lO aye 
authority to select his associates of Lie 
committee. 


On motion the 
until 2.30 o'clock. 


igus, 
lias 
Lait 

rvais 


beads 


A thai 


meeting adjourned 





FIFTH SESSION. 
Thursday Afternoon, October 11. 

President Hall called the meeting to 
order at three o'clock. 

‘rhe secretary read the minutes of the 
fourth session. 

President Haill:— Gentlemen, you 
have heard the minutes of the last ses- 
sion, and unless there is objection they 
will stand as read. 

The next order of business will be 
the report of the Board of Control on 
the report of the Committee on Fra- 
ternal Relations. 

Mr. Carter presented the following: 


Report of Board of Control on 


Fraternal Relations. 


It is encouraging to hear that the rela- 
tions between the three branches of the 
drug business are so harmonious. 

“Lo live and let live,’ the motto of the 


is very applicable to 
the relations that should exist between 
the manulacturers, jobbers and retailers, 

President Hall:—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of the Board of Con- 
trok What action will you take re- 
garding it? 

George R. Hillier:—l move the adop- 
tion of the report. (Carried.) 

President Hall:—We will now receive 
the report of the Board of Control on 
the report of the Committee on Memo- 
rials to Deceased Members. 

Mr. Carter presented the following:— 
Me- 


Retuil Association, 


Report of Board of Control on 
morials of Deceased Members, 


It is extremely sorrowful to learn from 
the report of this Committee that the 
“Grim Reaper” has gathered such an 
unusually large number of our members 
during the past year. The list of those 
who have passed away embraces some oi 
our oldest and best loved members who 
always took a most active interest in the 
work and welfare of this Association, 

It is painful to reflect that so many 
of our members have been snatched away 
from us, but they have left behind them 
a record which will serve as an inspira- 
tien to those of us who remain. 

On account of the extremely large num. 


ber of deaths during the past year the 
work of this Committee has been very 
arduous and the thanks of the association 
ire due to them for the faithful manner 
in which they have performed their duty, 

We recommend that a memorial page 
be set apart in the Journal of this Con- 


vention in which the names of our depart- 

ed members shall be inscribed. 

We fudther recommend that the report 
the Committee be adopted and printed 
our proceedings, together with a pic- 

of each deceased member. 


of 
in 
ture 
President Hall:—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of the Board of Con- 
trol on the Report of the Committee on 
Memorials to Deceased Members. What 
action will you take regarding it? 


Mr. C. W. Snow:—I mave that the 
report be adopted. (Carried.) 
President Hall:—The next business 


will be the rey;usrt of the Board of Con- 


45 


trol on the report of the Committee on 
Paints, Oils, and Glass. 

Mr. Carter presented the following:— 
Report of Board of Control on Paints, 


Oil and Glass, 
Considerating the small margin of profit 
in this branch Of tie business it is grati- 
sying that the Committee is able to report 
imnat conditions have been fairly satis- 
saclory GQuPring the past year. ine number 
vt Wholesale uruggists who handle tnese 
ummoudilies is Comparatively smail, 

We would recommend that thuse of our 
members who ure interested in these lines 
sive careiul Consideration to tne report 
1 the commitiee. With a view of bring- 
ng about un improvement in the exist- 
ing conditions, , 


President Hall:—Gentlemen, you have 
neard the report of the Board of Con- 
trol. What is your pleasure? 

Ur. Schieitelin:—L move the adoption 
the report. (Carried.) 

Piesident Hall:—The next business 
will be the report of the Board of Con- 
rol OM the report of the Committee on 
welations witn Local Associations, City 
iid interstate, 

mir. Carter presented the following:— 
Report of the Board of Control on 

Relations with Local Associa- 
tions, City and Interstate. 


It is very gratifying to learn from the 


of 


report of this cOmmiuttee that the work 
I the lucal association has been so suc- 
esstul the past year. ‘The report con- 


uuns abundant eviuence of the great vaiue 
i the locat bodies to their members. 
The board heartily endorses the recom- 
‘nenaauon OL the commiuttee that every- 
ning possible should be done to increase 
cue seeling of good will among the mem- 
vers of each local body. It is aiso surong- 
‘y recommended that every house have 
omeone in authority to exercise a strict 


supervision OL expense accounts and al- 
Owances reported by their representa- 
«ives, 48 suggested by the committee. 


President Hall:—Gentlemen, you have 
neard the report of the Board of Con- 


trol. What action will you take on it? 
c F. Shoemaker:—I move the adop- 
tion of the report. 


President Hall:—The next business 
will be the report of the Board of Con- 
trol on the report of the Committee on 
frademarks. 

Mr. Carter presented the following:— 
Report of Board of Contro] on 
Trade Marks, 

The report of this committee contains a 
great deal of valuable information whicn 
will be especialiy useful to those of our 
members who are interested in trade 
marks, and the chairman of the commit- 
lee Is enlitiea to the thanks of the asso- 
ciation Lor the- thorough and interesting 
miunner in which he has covered the sub- 

ject. 

President Hall:—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of the Board of Con- 
irol; What is your pleasure regarding 
it? 

John N. Carey:—I move the adoption 
of the report. (Motion carried.) 

President Hall:—The next order of 
business will be the report of the Board 
vf Control on the report of the Com- 
mittee on Transportation, 

Mr. Carter presented the following:— 

Report of Board of Control on 

Transportation, 


The report of this committee shows that 
the chairman has handled the subject in 








the same intelligent and comprehensive 
manner which has characterized all of 
his work in the past. The drug trade, in 


common with all other lines of business, 
is to be congratulated upon the passage 
by the last Congress of the amended ‘‘Act 
to Regulate Commerce’ with increased 
powers to the interstate commerce com- 
mission, 

While fhe new law will afford a great 
deal of needed relief, there are still some 
other improvements which should be 
made, we, therefore, concur with the 
committee in recommending the passage 
of the following resolutions:— 


’ That we favor reasonable and fair 
legislation by the United States Congress 
requiring transportation companies to make 
prompt and reasonable delivery of consignments 
intrusted to their care. 

Resolved, That in the event of undue delay 
without reasonable cause, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall be empowered to im- 
pose such penalties as may in their wisdom 
secure to the shipper the desired relief. 

Resolved, That we believe the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should be given sufficient 
authority, by and with the advice of manu- 
facturers and shippers to make a uniform clas- 
sification that would be good on Interstate 
Commerce to and from any point in the United 
States. 


President Hall:—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of the Board of Con- 
trol; what action will you take upon it? 
W. A. Hover:—I move the adpotion 

the report. (Carried.) 
President Hall:—We will now take up 
the report of the Board of Control on 
the report of the special committee on 
Box and Cartage. 

Mr. Carter presented the following: 
Report of Board of Control] on 
Box and Cartage. 

It is to be regretted that this commit- 


Resolved, 


of 


tee is unable to report any progress. We 
join in their recommendation that this 
subject should be borne in mind by the 
various local associations, for it is only 


through their efforts that anything can 
be accomplished in this matter, 


President Hall:—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of the Board of Con- 
trol. What action will you take con- 
cerning it 

George R. Hillier:—I move the aden 


tion of the report. 
Albert Plaut:—Is it not about tim 
that committees was abolished? Ik 


has not done any work in many years, 
and IL do not believe it will. In view 
of the fact that the chemica lhouses 
have abolished this charge, I believe 
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no good can result from the continu- 


ance of this cammittee. 


The Secretary:—I will state for the 
information of the members that the 


Committee on Box and Cartage is a 
regular committee provided for by Ar- 
ticle 14 of the Constitution. It will 


therefore require action along regular 


lines to abolish this Committee. 


(Mr. Hillier’s motion was put to vote 


and carried.) 


President Hall:—We will now receive 
the report of the Board of Control on 
the report of the Special Committee of 


Commercial Travelers. 


Mr, Carter presented the following :— 
Report of Board of Control on Re- 


port of Special Committee of 
Commercial Travelers, 


This report is an interesting treatise on 


the relations which should exist between 
employers and their traveling salesmen. 
it contains some sound advice which we 
commend to the consideration of commer- 
cial travelers as well as to our members. 


President Hall: — Gentlemen, you 
have heard the report of the Board of 
Control. What action will you take 
upon it? 

Cc. F. Shoemaker:—I appreciate very 
fully the sentiment which was ex- 


pressed in this report that the interests 
of the traveling salesmen and of thle 
employer should be one, but that 
brought to my mind the remark of a 
young lady who who just been married, 
and when the clergyman had finished 
the service and enjoined upon them the 
necessity of being one, she very aptly 
remarked, ‘‘Which one?” 

Cc. §S. Martin, Nashville:—I move 
that the report of the Board of Control 
on commercial trayelers be adopted, 

(Carried.) 

President Hall:—We will now take up 
the report of the Board of Control on 
the report of the Committee on Phar- 
maceuticals and Plasters. 

Mr, Carter presented the following:— 


Report of Board of Control on 
Pharmaceuticals and Plasters. 


It is to be regretted that the efforts of 
this committee have not shown more im- 
mediate results, but we appreciate the 
tact that this is not the fault of the com- 
mittee. The seed sown by the work of 
the committee may bear truit in the fu- 
ture. We recommend that the members 
of this association take such individual 
action as will show to the manufacturers 
that the jobber is a necessary tactor in 
the distribution of the manufacturers 
goods and that the jobber will do all pos- 
sible to help those who are disposed to 
help him. 

We also recommend that this committee 
be continued tor another year, 


President Hall:—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of the Board of Con- 
trol What action will you take re- 
garding it? 

E. V. Taylor, Richmond;—I move its 
adoption, 

(Carried.) 

President Hall:—The next business 
will be the report of the Board of Con- 
trol on the report of the Special Com- 
mittee on Suits Against Members, 

Mr. Carter presented the following: 


Report of Board of Control] on 
Suits Against Members, 


We regret to note that the duties of this 
committee instead of being lessened the 
past year have been greatiy augmented. 

It is a source of satisfaction that this 
association has at the head of this com- 
mittee one who from his long but un- 
sought experience is so ably equipped for 
this position. For his sake we regret that 
the new legal attacks on our association 
and its members seem to make it neces- 
sary that he continue his labors as chair- 
man of this committee, 

President Hall:—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of the Board of Con- 
trol. What is your pleasure in con- 
nection with that report? 


Cc. F, Shoemaker:—I move that the 
report be adopted. (Carried.) 
President Hall:—The next business 


will be the report of the Board of Con- 
trol on the report of the Committee on 


Proprietary Goods, 
Mr, Carter presented the following:— 


Report of Board of Control] oa 
Proprietary Goods, 


In connection with the report of the 
Committee on Proprietary Goods, the 
Board of Control recommends the passage 
of the following resolutions:— 


1. Resolved, That we hereby reaffirm our 
steadfast devotion to the principles of the re- 
bate or contract plan, and urge both proprietors 
and jobbers to take the most active interest in 
seeing that this plan is maintained in its in- 
tegrity. 

2. Resolved, That we hereby express our con- 
demnation of the action of those manufacturers 
who ignore the jobber’s interest by selling, at 
best prices to individual retailers, or to ‘‘buy- 
ing clubs’’ composed of retail druggists, and 
to other parties who are in no sense regular 
wholesale dealers. The jobber is the natural 
and proper channel of distribution from the 
manufacturer to the retailer, and we recom- 
mend that wholesale druggists individually ex- 
tend their friendship and goodwill preferential- 
ly to those manufactyrers who protect the 
wholesale trade by refusing to sell upon job- 
bers’ terms to buying clubs or individual .re- 
tailers and to other parties who are not regular 
wholesale dealers. 


8. Resolved, That the chairman of the pro- 
prietary committee be given control of suffi- 
ecient funds to investigate all reported viola- 


tions of rebate terms, with power to take such 
action as may be proper in the premises. 

4. Resolved, That the thanks of this associa- 
tion are hereby extended to the proprietors who 


have adopted the rebate and other contract 
plans during the past year, and also to those 
manufacturers who have increased their re- 


muneration to jobbers. 

5. Resolved, That it is the sense of this asso- 
ciation that those proprietors whose present al- 
lowance to the wholesale trade is inadequate 
should recognize the injustice of asking the 
jobber to handled their goods for less than the 
cost of doing business, and we hereby enter 
our earnest protest against such an utter dis- 
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icgard of the interest of their wholesale dis- 
ssvuce#®rs, 
vw. sveouived, Lhat we urgently request those 
Plupiicluis Whhuse CUolupeliedtivuld ly ule Wiiuie- 


edue Laaue 15 lluW itdes tilde AV Alig O per cel. 


avi Coli AN AV Udye ov lvieadee tiivit BMUW alive 
tv btlae beBUae, Va 4tS CYusyascut, 

4. avenuiveu, sfide IL as ele aeuse Of this asso- 
lative chal piupistos Ss Wav pave Iree Buvus lu 
Chemmtis vil Gees seated tLusvugO Jubvers shoud 
diuw uant j pire ius se pula iuarpin On such 
BvUds 

». atesolved, Phat this «association again 
places lesea oN record as lavuring the amect 
vinack and seria: huimveriag pian lor arlicies 
NAVIN au estaviisoed vemanu in at least a con- 
iderdvie section vl the CUuUnLly, provided Lhbat 
aly prupriewur auvpling the salie Will @alluW 
Wilvitsaie urugesisis auditional compensatuuon 
sur the extra lavur anu expense devuiving upon 
inem under this plan, 

vy. stesuived, snac We call the attention of job- 
bers tu the impurtaélece and Nevessily of. em- 
pioying iu every particular With tne contract 
verins OL the manuiacturers Who sei Lnelr 
gveus on the serial Numbering pian, At is ab- 
suiutely essenuial that ail Juovbers shoula tor- 
Ward LO the manuliacturers, at such times as 
they require, the cards containing records o1 
tne sales of serially numbered govds, and we 
earnesuiy recommend tnat Whvuiesaie druggists 
take pains to see that this matter is Care.uily 


alcenued to, 

iv. Mesvived, That the 
on proprietary gvods 1s 
publish a reviseu edition ot 
as early as practicable. 

President Hall:—Gentlemen, you nave 
heard the report of tne sboard ot 
Control, What action will you take 
upon it? 

Jonn N, Carey:—I move the adoption 
of the report, (Carried.) 

President Hali;—We will not take up 
the report of tne Board of Control on 
tne report of the Committee on Fire 
insurance, 

Mr, Carter presented the following:— 

Report of Board of Control 

Fire Insurance, 


incoming committee 
hereby authorized to 


the ‘‘nMebate List 


The report of this committee shows an 
immense amount OL laver on tMe part OL 
tne Chalrmian, ana he 1s entitied to Lite 
wankKks GO. Lhe association lor tne tune 
and trouble invoived in gathering logetn- 
er sucn an amount of vaiuabie material, 

ime sStuauisuics collected by this com- 
mittee will pe OL great Value lo Our Mem- 
vers anu a curefui study OL Lous repurt 18 
recomimended especially to those vi Our 
members who ure not satustiead with their 
cute OL Insurance, 

ine Boara o1: Control endorses the rec- 
ommenaalions OL tne committee as fol- 
swwews, VIZi— 

(4) Lnat the members of this association 
sneuld ao tneir UlLmust lO Secure Lue eS- 
wolusnment vl an inspection vureau tor 
wel OW State vr section, omcered by 
competent men and conducted accoraing 
to Lue Methvous OL those that are how ln 
ealscence, 

(4) it is urged that each individual 
member shouia_ thoroughly understand 
ms policies and know wuat is required by 
sucu inspection lo secure the lowest rate, 

in regura to the third recommendation, 
“spat a2 such recommendation would Lov 
be contrary to the trust law of the coun- 
try, a competent man snould be employed 
to nave in Charge insurance matters irom 
whom any member ot this association 
coulda get Lull information on any Or the 
points imvoived in ms Own risk—a Man 
woo would look alter the interests of all 
members OL tae assucialion whenever any 
vi (them mignt need help. 

lt is recornmenued that this be referred 
to the incoming committee on Fire Insur- 
ance lor Lurther consideration, and report 
at our next meeting, 

On account of the valuable information 
anu slatisuics contained im this report, it 
is very desirabie that the same should be 
piacea in the hands of our members at 
an eurly date. inasmuch as tne publica- 
uon of the proceedings of the meeting in 
vook Lorm will necessarily be delayed tor 
several months, we recommend tnat the 
secretary be instructed to publish 1,00 
copies of the committee's report and ali 
uucuments accompanying it, aiso the djs- 
cussion on the report of the Board of 
control on this report, in pamphlet torm, 
and distribute the same to our members 
us soon as practicable, and to publish 
only the committee's report in our pro- 
ceedings, as the statistics and other pa- 
pers presented with it are so voluminous 
wuut chey would make the book of pro- 
ceeuings too bulky. 


President Hall:—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of the Board of Con- 
tro. What action will you take re- 
garding it? 

Cc. E, Potts, Atchison—I think the re- 
port is very good as far as it goes. 
‘ro have a pamphlet containing this 
report of the committee sent to the 
members several months in advance 
of the annual report is a good thing, 
but there are other matters of impor- 
tance that come to my mind in regard 
to fire insurance. I investigated insur- 
ance matters in New York last year, 
just after our meeting. We are obliged 
to give our insurance practically to 
old-line companies, and if we were to 


make any effort to place insurance 
with reciprocal underwriters for any 


of these special company that insure 
only sprinkled risks, our local board 
would possibly not carry some of our 
risks, and it occurs to me that as the 
headquarters of the Association are 
now to be in New York, our secretary 
could compile some statistics and send 
out recommendations which would be 
of very great benefit to all of our 
members. I for one would be glad to 
increase the compensation of the Sec- 
retary and the Vice Chairman of the 
Proprietary Committee if they could 
jointly do some work along that line, 

Mr. Carter:—I think that was the ob- 
ject which the chairman of the com- 
mittee had in view. 

Mr. Potts:—That is all right as a per- 
manent official of our association, I 
had in mind some temporary work 
that might be done very soon by Mr. 
Toms and Mr. Holiday in New York. 
I have investigated insurance matters 
in both New York and in Chicago, but 
was unable to accomplish anything. 
I approve of the resolution, but had 
reference to something more important, 
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Our insurance is placed in the fall of 
and 


this muntn ahd next, 


lue year, 
to be done 


4 would like something 
at once on tnis subject. 


to give the matter attention year after 
year, but my suggestion has reter- 
ence to work wiicn could be done im- 
mediately. 

ui. ow. Lattimer:—Your committee 
huculy reil we were ready yet for curry- 
Ing vul wee 1dea we haa in mind, ‘tne 
Suggestion tnat our secretary and vice 
Cuairinan Of Lhe #roprievary Commit- 
tee shouid have Charge of tuis work is 
a good one as tar as it gues, but we 
naa in ming an expert Insurance man, 
who woula have sucn power and in- 
fluence aS only an expert would have, 
wno could take tue muillons of dollars 
worth of insurance that is placed by 
the members of tnis association anu 
p.ace it 1n proper companies, Such a 
iman would ve rather an extraordinary 
man, and we would hnardly feel that 
tue association with the heayy ex- 
penses we have at this time couid af- 
ford sucn an ofncer, but we thougnt 
it mignt be well to start the bali rvii- 


ing, 
c. F. Shoemaker:—I do not believe 
that the method proposed by our 


esteemed friend Mr. Potts coula yield 
any results in time to be of use in 
piacing insurance this year. I think 
the Committee on Insurance has done a 
creditable thing in recommending a 
proposition of tnis kind, but L feel it 
would be impracticable for us to pay 
the salary of such an ofticial at tne 
present time. mr, iatllners propo- 
sition is that if an official of this kind 
should be engaged he could act as a 
broker for tne memoers in pacing tneit 
insurance. Personally I believe that 
would be a very unwise proceeding, 
because a man who depenus for his 
compensation, to a certain extent, at 
least, on the poucies he has written, 
could not be expected to perform his 
dauty witn absolute naelity io nis clients 
in all cases, Il am oft the opinion 
that the services of a man like that 
would have to be arranged for in con- 
nection with a number of other mer- 
cantile associations, in which case all 
could unite in paying the salary and 
he could work jointly for the associa- 
tion. I believe that matters of that 
kind could be handled by the local as- 
sociations better than by a national 
association. In a general way, such 
an ofticial could do much for us, but 
each locality suffers in a way peculiar 
to itself. 1n Philadeiphia, in our own 
building we have a very good sprinkled 
risk. We moved into this pbuilding 
something over four years ago, and be- 
fore we started in to make any alter- 
ations we went to the insurance com- 
panies and said:—"betore we do any of 
this work, we should like to know just 
what you want us to do; we do not 
propose to do the work and then have 
you come around and find fault with it 
afterwards.” They stated how they 
wanted the work done, and we com- 
plied with the requirements, After 
having provided a risk which is as 
well protected as we know how to 
make it and which is pronounced by 
the insurance inspectors who come to 
see it as one of the finest wholesale 
drug houses in the country, we are still 
paying a high rate of insurance for 
two reasons; in addition to our plant 
being a sprinkled risk, we have in 
Philadelphia a separate direct pumping 
service. This service comes from the 
Delaware River, a source different 
from that of the drinking water. The 
water is pumped through mains much 
larger and stronger than ordinary fire 
service mains. The direct pumping 
service covers the largest part of the 
business section in the town. In spite 
of all these things we are still paying 
a high rate of insurance for two rea- 
sons, The Board of Fire Underwriters 
come around and say we are located 
in a section which by reason of its con- 
gestion is extra hazardous, and they 
put a pink slip on our policies and 
that is 25 cents. When we tell them 
we have removed the larger part of 
the extra hazard by putting in an im- 
proved pumping service, they say:— 
“Oh, well, you only run these direct 
rumping mains up and down the prin- 
cipal streets, and you do not have any 
in service on the cross streets, 
except at a considerable’ distance 
from the hydrants on the main street,” 
and instead of taking off the 25 
cent slip they take off only ten, and 
let fifteen remain. In the last five 
years we have had three separate 
charges beyond the regular charge; 
pink slip for 25 cents, blue slip of 25 
cents, and now an extra slip of 25 
cents because the companies lost money 
in the California fire. The Traders’ 
League in Philadelphia, through their 
Committee ‘on Fire Insurance, are 
using every effort to fight this matter, 
especially the last charge of 25 cents, 
and yet we have not been able thus 
far to make much headway. Thus it 
seems to me every locality has its own 
disadvantages and trials and difficul- 
ties which can be met more clearly by 
its own people than in any other way. 

Cc. P. Walbridge:—I do not entirely 
agree with the suggestion of employing 
an expert to study the insurance in- 
terests of the drug trade and advise 
the members of the association or 
negotiate with them. We have had an 
experience similar to that recited by 
Mr. Shoemaker. When we built our 
house four or five years ago we con- 
sulted the Board of Fire Prevention 
Bureau. We consulted this Board and 
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obtained their advice, and submitted 
the list of architects and asked if they 
were satisfactory to them. We sub- 
mitted the plans to the Board before 
we let the contracts, and provided in 
the contracts that the Fire Prevention 
Bureau should have inspection of the 
work and gave them authority over the 
contract. In that way we attained a 
very low insurance, Overy year since 
we built the house they have reduced 
our insurance a little. I believe the 
insurance question is a local question, 
and I will go further and say that it 
is an individual question—the relation 
of the insured with the underwriters 
must be a confidential relation. We 
have in. our city many men of integrity 
and ability in the insurance business, 
We have found it to work excellently 
to select one man to represent us in our 
insurance interests. We would not like 
to have an employe of this association 
come between us and our representa- 
tive, I believe the insurance ques- 
tion is peculiarly an individual ques- 
tion, between the man who is paying 
for the insurance and the man who is 
purchasing it. 

Mr. Lattimer:—The committee tried 
to carry the idea through the report 
that insurance is not largely an indi- 
vidual matter. The reason we made 
that final recommendation was that 
after you had attended to all of the 
individual matters, and protected your 
risk in every way you can, have done 
everything you can with your local 
boards, you are up against the propo- 
sition of a very closely organized busi- 
ness such as the fire insurance business 
is over the whole United States. We 
felt there was only one way to combat 
that final situation, Probably indi- 
viduals will get satisfactory rates for 
protecting their risks, and have the 
local boards do about what they think 
is just and fair, but there are cities 
all over the United States that find 
they are up against this proposition 
with the local board and the organiza- 
tion of the fire insurance companies is 
too strong to combat. We think there 
is only one way to combat that, and 
that would be through the organized 
force of this association. It is the 
final proposition that the individual 
cannot handle. To handle that final 
proposition we should be organized to 
protect the interesas of our members, 
and I believe eventually that this or- 
ganization as an organization will take 
action to that end. 

Mr. Walbridge:—I do not want to be 
understood as opposing this resolu- 
tion. I simply wanted to give our ex- 
perience. 

John N. Carey:—I think the Chair- 
man of the Board of Control has 
this matter in the best shape possible 
for the present time, and leaves it in 
the hands of the incoming Committee 
on Fire Insurance. I think the sug- 
gestion that the Secretary and Vice- 
Chairman of the Proprietary Commit- 
tee could assist the Fire Insurance 
Committee is a good one. The secre- 
tary could secure much valuable in- 
formation. I think that if any expert 
was needed who could reach the fire 
insurance people, our Vice-Chairman 
of the Proprietary Committee could do 
as well as anyone in that respect. If 
these special matters were centered in 
the hands of our secretary, in connec- 
tion with the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Fire Insurance, I think great 
good could be accomplished. 

Mr. McKesson:—I ask, according to 
the recommendation of the Board of 
Control, whether the Committee on 
Fire Insurance is authorized to employ 
an expert and compensate him out of 
the funds of the association? 

Mr. Carter:—No, sir; we take no 
decided action, We did not think it 
was a good time to discuss the mat- 
ter, and we thought it should be re- 
ferred to the incoming committee and 
bring a plan before this body for 
adoption next year, 

W. A. Hover:—Our experience is, and 
I think the experience of all wholesale 
druggists who have sprinkled risks is, 
that with a sprinkled risk the insured 
is really in control of the situation; 
that is the general experience of the 
wholesale druggists whose plants are 
equipped with sprinkled risks, 

Mr. Lattimer:—The letters 
show it all the way through. 

Mr. Hover:—I am speaking of the 
experience of those wholesalers that I 
have talked with who have sprinkled 
risks. The non-sprinkled risks are 
those suffering by reason of high rates 
and impositions on the part of the 
companies. The members of this asso- 
ciation will investigate thoroughly the 
advantage of the sprinkled risks. Those 
who are able to do so will fortify 
themselves by installing a sprinkler 
service, and with that sprinkler service 
installed there are companies like the 
Reciprocal and Independent and some 
others that make aé_e specialty of 
sprinkled risks that will carry such a 
large volume of your insurance, so as 
to protect you sufficiently that you 
can bring pressure to bear on the other 
companies. 

J. W. Durr, jr., Montgomery:—We 
started with a rate of one and one- 
quarter per cent in the building we 
now occupy, and had that rate for 
about three years. About a year ago 
the rate was raised to $3.20, under the 
Same exposure and same conditions. 
We decided to install the sprinkler 
system. We submitted our plans to the 
Southeastern Tariff Association, and 
asked them to give us a rate based 
upon the plant we were going to in- 
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stall. They said they would give us a 
reduction of fifty cents, which would 
bring it down to $2.70. We figured 
with one of the reciprocal companies 
and we got a rate which reduced our 
present rate to about one-third of what 
it was. The Southeastern Tariff Com- 
pany have sent their inspectors and 
reported that they were willing to give 
us a good rate. 

A. M. Reid, Atlanta:—We were pay- 
ing $2.90 for insurance, and put in a 
sprinkler plant costing $2,500. We 
pleced our insurance after that at 85 
cents. This year it was 80 cents, and 
now the Southern Tariff Association is 
willing to take it for less. 

W. G. Tolleson, Spartanburg, S. C.:— 
I do not believe we have adopted the 
right method of procedure in this mat- 
ter, I believe the only way is to organ- 
ize a Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 
The cotton mills of the South have 
their mutual companies, thoroughly 
organized, which charge a rate of 30 
cents, and at the end of the year there 
is a refund of 15 cents. Why cannot 
all the druggists equip their plants 
with sprinklers and organize a mutual 
fire insurance company? I think that 
is the solution of the problem. 

Mr. Plaut:—The cotton mills of the 
South are constructed with greater uni- 
formity than the buildings which 
house drugs, and the former are iso- 
lated structures. We pay a high per- 
centage of our premiums for exposure 
and risks on neighboring buildings, 
and elements too numerous to men- 
tion. The necessity for a mutual com- 
pany for drug risks no longer exists. 
The various mutual companies, such 
as the one mentioned by Mr. Hover 
(and I believe our house was the first 
one to make a contract with them 
among drug houses) accomplishes all 
that any strictly mutual drug insur- 
ance company could possibly gain. 

Mr. Davis:—I mbtve that the discus- 
sion of this question be added to the 
report of the committee when it is sent 
to the members. (Motion carried.) 

Cc. E. Potts:—I move that the report 
of the Board of Control, as amended, 
be adopted. (Motion carried.) 

President Hall:—The next business 
will be the report of the Board of Con- 
trol on the report of the Secretary. 

Mr. Carter presented the following:— 

Report of Board of Control on 

Secretary’s Report. 

The secretary’s report cannot be but 
interesting, as it presents to the mem- 
bers a summary of the work of the as- 
sociation during the past year. 

This year’s report exhibits the usual 
painstaking efforts on the secretary’s part 
towards making this association a suc- 
cess. 

The book of proceedings as published 
by him shows a continued improvement, 
as a full and complete record becomes a 


more and more valuable addition to the 
business libraries of our members, 
We concur with the secretary in_his 


recommendations in regard to the reduc- 
tion of letter postage to one cent and 
beg to offer the following resolution:— 

Resolved, That our Legislative Committee 
be instructed to make strenuous efforts to in- 
duce Congress to enact a bill providing for 
one cent letter postage. 

With reference to the establishment of 
a “bureau of employment and informa- 
tion,”’ as proposed by Mr. Daniel R. 
Noyes in his letter to the secretary, the 
board believes that such a bureau would 
prove beneficial to our members, if con- 
ducted on a proper basis. 

We therefore recommend that a 

“bureau of employment and information” 
be established in the secretary’s office for 
the assistance of our members in secur- 
ing employes for high-class positions, 
with the provision that no application 
from an employe shall be acted upon by 
the secretary until endorsed by his em- 
ployer. 
' The Board of Control indorses the ac- 
tion of President Hall in authorizing your 
secretary to become a member of the as- 
sociation known as the ‘Affiliated Prest- 
dents and Secretaries of Commercial and 
Trade Organizations,” and recommend 
that the annual dues attaching to such 
membership be paid by the association. 


President Hall:—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of the Board of Con- 


trol. What action will you take 
upon it? 

Mr. G. R. Hillier:—I move that it be 
adopted. (Carried.) 

Mr. Carter:—The Board of Control 


wishes to present a resolution in con- 

nection with the report of the Com- 

mittee on Membership:— 

Report of Board of Control on Mem- 
bership. 

While the board is not required to make 
a report on Committee on Membership, 
we find that the work of this committee 
has been so successful during the past 
vear that they deserve hearty commenda- 
tion and we therefore recommend that 
the thanks of the association be extended 
to them. 

President Hall:—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the resolution presented by the 
Board of Control. What action will 
you take upon it? 

E. V. Taylor:—I move the adoption of 
the resolution. (Carried.) 

Cc. F. Shoemaker:—Mr. President and 
gentlemen: Many years ago I heard an 
address of a clergyman who was 
making an appeal for funds. He said 
with many people the mere giving of 
money consisted of nothing more nor 
less than the physical act of writing a 
check. I have never forgotten it. It 
is the same with the spending of 
money, With people who have lots of 


money it is very easy to spend it. 
These remarks lead up to a vote of 
thanks which I wish to offer on behalf 
of this association to the Committee on 
Entertainment, both the ladies and the 


gentlemen. 


As I said, when people 
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have lots of money to spend it is very 
easy to spend it, but when they have 
not lots of money it is sometimes a 
delicate operation to make it go round. 
The hospitality extended at the conven- 
tions in large cities has been on many 
occasions exceedingly elaborate; in 
fact, these hospitalities have become 
such a tax that even the large cities 
hesitate very frequently to ask you to 
come within their gates. I think I 
realize as fully as anyone the import- 
ance of having the meetings of this 
association at stated intervals within 
the boundaries of the large cities. It 
certainly increases the standing of the 
association itself within the bound- 
aries of each city. Up to the time of 
the meeting in Philadelphia in 1896 I 
never attended a meeting of the 
organization, and was not interested in 
its work. You know what my connec- 
tion with the organization has been 
since that time. I have derived so 
much benefit from my connection with 
the association that I feel that it 
should meet in every large city of our 
country. It has occasionally been very 
satisfactory and pleasant to meet at 
neutral points like Washington, Sara- 
toga, and Old Point. On these occa- 
sions the Committee on Entertainment 
is limited, so far as funds are con- 
cerned, to the amount of money re- 
ceived from the sale of the books of 
tickets. The money thus received at 
this meeting has been so wisely and 
effectively used that the association is 
deeply indebted to the Committee on 
Entertainment and its experienced 
chairman, and on behalf of the associa- 
tion I tender a vote of thanks which is 
heartfelt, and not a perfunctory per- 
formance of duty, to the Entertain- 
ment Committee. 

(The motion was unanimously 
ried.) 

E. V. Taylor:—Mr. President and 
gentlemen of the association. I sin- 
cerely thank you for the vote of thanks 
given to me. I am sorry we could not 
have done more for your entertain- 
ment. I accepted the appointment of 
chairman of this committee with the 
understanding that we would keep our 
expenses within our income. I did 
not propose to ask for a cent of money 
from anyone, and I am glad to say 
1 have turned down some offers ex- 
tended to the committee. If there is 
any deficit at all, it will be a small 
one. We have done the best we 
could under the circumstances, and T 
thank you very much for the compli- 
ment you have paid the committee, 

President Hall:—It has been usual to 
appoint a Committee on Resolutions, 
but since Mr. Shoemaker has so grace- 
fully extended the thanks of the asso- 
ciation to the Committee it will not be 
necessary to appoint a Committee on 
Resolutions. I am sure that Mr. Tay- 
lor understands how we feel and how 
we appreciate the attentions the Com- 
mittee has shown us. Every member 
of the association appreciates to the 
fullest extent the work done by the 
committee. 


car- 


Dr. Schieffelin:—Events will move 
very quickly between now and the 
first of January. The next event 
in order is the publishing of the 
rules for regulating the Pure Food 
law. As soon as they are made 
known, we will be busy in com- 
plying with the laws. We will 
find many proprietary medicines in 


stock whose manufacturers have gone 
out of business, and it is a question 
what shall be done with those med- 
icines, especially where there is a de- 
mand in certain localities. There is 
no one we can send them back to, and 
we do not want to throw them away. 
Such a problem confronts the patent 
medicine house of Crittenton & Com- 
pany of New York. A co-operative 
plan might be arranged for labeling 
such remedies as it is not possible to 
get the maker to do so. If it is found 
that there is any considerable stock of 
preparations really out of the market, 
we can have the contents analyzed 
and the label printed, an outside label 
should be added, thus making the 
article comply with the law. The 
question is more vital in a great dis- 
tributing center than in some outlying 
district. Seventeen New York jobbers 
are notifying every one of the pro- 
prietors and manufacturers now that 
every order that goes out after the 
first of November next must have the 
guarantee that the goods supplied after 
that date comply with the National 
Pure Food and Drug law. The proprie- 
tors are uneasy about it. as thev do not 
know what they have to do to make 
these goods comply with the law. 
Many of us are proprietors on our own 
hook, to a certain extent, and we want 
to know what we are to do to make 
our goods comply with the law. All 
you have to do is to put on the label 
the contents and vou will have no dif- 
ficulty whatever, if you know what is 
put on the label is true. A certain size 
of type has been specified for the labels 
and there is some question as to 
whether the Commission has the right 
to prescribe the size of type. but if 
they do we will comply with what they 
designate as the proper size of type. 
To comply with this ruling regarding 
the size of the type, we may have to 
make the label a litt'e larger. but in 
most cases it Is possible to do It. 
Another question: Some houses im- 
port large quantities of drugs and can- 
not analyze every bale, and they may 
be lable if thev ship some _ bales 
which are below the standard. I be- 
lieve if these bales are labeled care- 


ee 
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fully to the effect that they have not 
been assayed, the shipper would be 
exempted from any penalty for the 
reason it is assumed that in the case 
of imported drugs if they pass the cus- 
toms agents it is assumed they are up 
to the standard of the Pharmacopoeia. 
When it comes to selling small pack- 
ages of powdered drugs from such 
bales, they would probably have to be 
assayed in order to protect the retail 
druggist. When you ship large quan- 
tities of drugs in original packages, 
there is no question but what it will 
be perfectly legal to tag them ‘“‘Not yet 
assayed,” and exempt yourselves from 
the expense and almost impossible task 
of sampling and assaying every bale. 

Mr. Lattimer:—Have any arrange- 
ments been made for the Legislative 
Committee to notify the members of 
the association of what transpires from 
week to week during the fall and early 
part of the year in regard to all the 
decisions and rulings on the Pure Food 
and Drug Law? 

The Secretary:—As I understand the 
matter, in the report of the Board of 
Control on the report of the Commit- 
tee on Legislation, they took action 
which requires the committee to send 
out copies of the rules and regulations, 
with all information concerning them, 
as soon as they are promulgated, 

Donald McKesson:—I believe the 
Government would distribute those to 
the members in the same manner as 
the consular reports. 

Dr. Schieffelin:—I should think the 
Proprietary Committee would feel it to 
be its duty to give any information 
regarding proprietary goods in con- 
nection with this new law of labeling. 
I understand that the Commission will 
give its consent to having manufactur- 
ers send around labels in slip form to 
affix to their products, to make them 
comply to the law, at any rate during 
the first six months, when these slip 
labels might be used, and that if such 
label was put on the outside of the 
carton in such way that it closed the 
carton, it would suffice. Otherwise, if 
the wrappers were taken off, it would 
involve a great deal of labor. 

I am sure they are not going to make 
the law more burdensome than is 
necessary. They expect the law will 
earry itself out, and if those who are 
concerned show a spirit of willingness 
to comply with the law I believe that 
we shall have very little difficulty. 

Albert Plaut:—I think that if the Sec- 
retary will hand the Department a list 
of the members of the association the 
Department will mail a copy of any- 
thing that is issued in this connection 
to each member. I move the following: 

“That the Secretary be directed to 
hand to the Department of Agriculture 
a list of our members with a request 
that a copy of the rules and regulations 
relating to the Pure Food and Drug 
law be mailed to them as soon as 
issued.” 

IT also suggest that the associate 
members be included. 

(The motion was carried.) 

Dr. William Jay Schieffelin:—I think 
it would be well to petition the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to publish from 
time to time bulletins of information 
touching on the matter of the perisha- 
bility of drugs and extracts, and cog- 
nate matters, which are of great im- 
portance to wholesale druggists and 
manufacturers. Extracts are change- 
able in their nature, perishable after 
being out too long a time. I know the 
Department of Agriculture has been 
eadiien a record and experimenting for 
some time on this line, and it would be 
of value if they would inform us from 
time to time by issuing bulletins on 
these subjects. Therefore, I beg to 
move that this association petition the 
Department to issue such bulletins and 
to distribute them to the wholesale 
druggists, pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers and others interested, and that 
the secretary supply the Department 
with the names and addresses of the 
members, 

Cc. P. Walbridge:—I think the resolu- 
tion should be drafted very carefully. 

Dr. Schieffelin:—I will change my 
motion to make it read:— 

Whereas, This association realizes the 
importance of having the most recent in- 
formation regarding the assays of drugs 
and the permanence of extracts; 

Resolved, That the committee of five 
appointed regarding the Pharmacopoeia be 
empowered to memoralize or petition the 
Department of Agricultur to issue such 
bulletins. 

(Motion seconded and carried.) 

Dr. Schieffelin:—I understand the De- 
partment has declined to pass on labels 
of any kind. They said they have had 
many carloads of labels sent to them 
for approval or disapproval, and they 
have stated that they have not the 
power, not even the physical power, to 
pass on this question. They say that 
the person who puts the label on the 
thing, bottle or package or whatever it 
may be, knows whether it is true or 
not, and it is up to him to put on an 
honest label so as to comply with the 
law. 

President Hall:—I understand that 
we have in the audience Mr. George L. 
Douglass, attorney of the Proprietary 
Association of America, and we would 
be glad to have a few words from him. 


Mr. Douglass’ Address. 


Mr. Douglass: Mr. President and Gen- 
tlemen:—I am very glad to greet you. I 
have the pleasure of knowing a number 
of you gentlemen personally, and I wish I 
knew vou all as well as I know some of 
vou. Now that IT am on my feet there 
are one or two things IT will take occa- 


sion to speak of. He said in speaking of 
the passage of the Pure Food Law, and 
especially with reference to the fact that 
Congress had eliminated the proposed ex- 
emption of Pharmacopoeia and National 
Formulary products from the labeling 
clause, that is to say, it was poem noo A 
proposed to exempt any preparation whic 
was in the Phamacopoeia or in the Na- 
tional Formulary from the necessity of 
having a label showing the percentage 
of alcohol and narcotics, ete. He said 
that was taken out in a conference, as I 
understood, in some mysterious way, and 
they did not know why it was taken out. 
I happened to be sitting in the House of 
Representatives at the time the bill was 
under consideration, and this matter, in- 
stead of being taken out in a conference, 
was the result of debate and mature de- 
liberation in the House, and it was taken 
out by vote of the House. The fact that 
the National Formulary and Pharma- 
copoeia products are subject to the same 
labeling provisions as other medicines is 
not a matter of inadvertence, or the word 
of a conference committee, the reason for 
which was not fully appreciated, but it 
was the result of the deliberate action of 
the House. 

Dr. Schieffelin—What reasons influenced 
Congress to do it? 

Mr. Douglass—I think it was _this—I 
think they thought if one class of reme- 
dies, for instance a remedy with five or 
ten per cent. of alcohol in it, if it was de- 
sirable to have such preparations labeled, 
then also lemon extract and ginger and 
a great variety of things which are sold 
over the counters and which can be used 
as beverages, they should also be labeled. 
That was the line of argument made in 
Congress. The one thing I want to sug- 
gest is that that was not done inad- 
vertently. 


Something was said in regard to the 
regulations to be issued by this Pure Food 
and Drug Commission, acting for the 
three secretaries who are charged with 
the duty under the law. The law author- 
izes the three secretaries to provide rules 
and regulations for carrying out the pro- 
visions of the law. This law in that re- 
spect is not very unlike the internal rev- 
enue law, which specifically authorized 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to make certain regulations in 
regard to the methods employed by dis- 
tilleries, in regard to the methods used 
in tobacco factories in the putting up of 
cigars and tobacco, and all that kind of 
thing, the methods of manufacture and 
sale of oleomargerine and similar products 
where the commissioner is authorized to 
prescribe marks and brands and the law 
affixes the penalty for putting out goods 
without these marks and brands as de- 
scribed. Under these laws the Treasury 
Department has the discretion to issue 
such regulations as it may deem wise un- 
der all the circumstances. The Secre- 
tary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy have almost plenary power to is- 
sue regulations for their various depart- 
ments, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, but in this particular matter Con- 
gress has conferred the power upon the 
three departments to issue regulations. 
They have no general power to issue reg- 
ulations which may add to the law, but 
simply the power of preparing rules and 
regulations for carrying out the  pro- 
visions of the law, and have no right to 
add to the law in any way. Two things 
are enumerated which they are author- 
ized to regulate: one is the collection of 
samples. The Supreme Court has held 
emphatically that the Secretary of the 
Treasury, although empowered to issue 
regulations under a certain law, cannot 
add to it in any way. The Secretary of 
the Treasury cannot by his regulations 
alter or amend the revenue law. All he 
can do is to regulate the matter of pro- 
cedure to carry into effect what Congress 
has enacted. We would have no author- 
ity to put into the law any provisions 
that Congress did not wish to prescribe. 

I do not think you need be seriously 
concerned about any encroachments or 
your rights under the law if anything 
ill-advised should creep into the regula- 
tions. Anything the commission Is au- 
thorized to do in connection with the en- 
forcement of the law, with carrving out 
its provisions, as prescribed by the law, 
that would be all right: but if the com- 
mission were to assume it would be bet- 
ter for you to put glass stoppers in the 
bottles instead of corks, or make any 
similar regulations, such regulations 
would be invalid, as they would be out- 
side the scope of the law. I think the 
majority of the regulations, even those 
read tentatively at New York, are wise 
and reasonable, but there were some 
things in the tentative regulations which 
should not apnear in the final regulations. 
One was that if a vackage contained more 
than one food, and only one ingredient is 
named, it is misbranded; in other words, 
no article of food or a drug which is a 
compound can be named after one of its 
ingredients. Now, as applied to foods, 
that would frequently be a very reason- 
able proposition. Take a gallon can, half 
full of corn syrup and half full of maple 
syrup. Tt would be wrong to call that 
maple syrup. The same with a barrel of 
flour, half of corn flour and half wheat 
flour. That would be misbranded and 
misleading to call it wheat flour. When 
vou go into the matter of drugs, you are 
in a different place entirely. If vou turn 
to the Pharmacopoeia or the National 
Formulary, you will find numberless syr- 
uns or compounds and tinctures, each 
containing several ingredients, and yet all 
these drugs are named after one ingre- 
dient. You will find by actual count at 
least fifty elixirs, each one containine 
from three to ten ingredients, and each 
one named after some one ingredient. If 
that rule is correct, the most glaring case 
of misbranding is to be found in the 
Pharmaconoeia and the National formv- 
larv. If this regulation should be pro- 
mulgated, T do not helieve it will stand 

Each case should be allowed to stand 
on its own feet. The question whether 
we know a label is misleading depends on 


the narticular facts in the case. The 
lshel “Svrup of Ipecac’”’ is not misleading, 
simply hecause syrun of ipecac contains 
two or three other things, where a label 
on a food vroduct ‘Maple Svrun.” which 
only eontains one-third of maple syrup, 
fc a michranding. T feel that the Attorney 
General will reengnize the necessity of 
dictinevichire hetween these classes of 


gonds. hut these cases will have to he 
adjusted as thev oceur. Tt is for this class 
of reasons that obiections have heen 
teken to some of the regulations. Take 
the proposition that drugs shall he deemed 
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to be misbranded if the State or place 
in which the drug was manufactured is 
not staied. The tneory which some of us 
took at the hearings was if there is any 
statement on the label to show where the 
drug was manufactured, that statement 
must be true, and it would be misbranded 
if it were not true, but if a retail drug- 
gist chovuses to get a firm in Detroit to 
make some tablets for him and they send 


them to him in bulk and he puts them 
up in his bottles over his own label, not 
claiming to be the manutacturer of them, 
why should they be deemed to be mis- 
branded? | believe if that matter is 
brought to a test there may be fair reason 
to expect the courts to adopt a more 
reasonable rule than that which was in 
the tentative rules read by the commis- 
sion in New York. 

The first definition of the term “‘label’”’ 
which was advanced included not only 
everything attached to the package, but 
everything in and around the package, the 
circulars, the almanacs, etc., that went 
with the package, were to be construed 
as part of the label. If you will look up 
the definition of “label” in any of the 
standard dictionaries you will find in 
every case that the label is defined to be 
a thing which is attached to or affixed to 
a package. If the tentative proposition 
still remains in these regulations when 
they are issued, I believe the time will 
come when the courts will hold that a 
label is a label, and an almanec is not 
part of the abel. 

Any regulation which is made and which 
conforms to the law which is within the 
power of the secretaries to make are 
valid and binding. Any regulation which 
is ultra vires, as the lawyers say, out- 


side of the power of the secretaries to; 


make, and is in excess of their power, is, 
of course, null and void from the start. 
Whatever they do that they have author- 
ity to do is binding; whatever they do 
which they have no authority to do is not 
binding. Take another matter, It was 
proposed to require all labels to be ar- 
ranged in this order, first the name of 
the article and then the name of the 
manufacturer, with nothing intervening. 
We called attention to that in New York, 
It is a simple thing, and is purely a mat- 
ter of taste, but hundreds of manufac- 
turers have steel engravings which they 
have used for generations; there are 
many labels which have pictures upon 
them, and this use of labels to identify 
the goods makes it very difficult in many 
cases to conform to this suggested regu- 
lation. Perhaps as a matter of taste it 
would be a good thing to have certain 
things at the top and certain things at 
the bottom, but this commission has not 
power to do that. The law says that 
certain articles must be plainly labeled, 
so-and-so. Anything that is necessary to 
that plain labelling this commission has 
a right to do, It also says that any med- 
icines which contain certain ingredients 
shall have upon the label a statement of 
the amount of these ingredients, the quan- 
tity or proportion. Then it also says there 
shall be nothing misleading upon the la- 
bels. Anything which comes within these 
provisions of the law you are obliged to 
comply with, but no regulation which 
goes outside these things would bind any- 
one. Take the matter of stating ingre- 
dients on the bottle—the law says that a 
drug shall be deemed to be misbranded 
if it fails to bear a statement upon the 
label of the amount of certain ingredi- 
ents, alcohol and other things, If you 
sell a drug which contains 20 per cent. of 
alcohol, you must state that on the label 
plainly, and when you have stated that 
on the label plainly you have complied 
with the law. Now, if the regulation 
which was proposed in New York should 
be included in the final draft, the execu- 
tive branch of the government would be 
undertaking to add to the law, to create 
conditions which the law does not pro- 
vide. The law says you will be punished 
if you fail to place a statement on the 
label of the amount of alcohol. The 
commission proposes to add to that that 
you will be punished if you fail to put it 


in letters of a certain size, with heavy 
face. I do not believe you would be pros- 
ecuted. If you came into court and 


showed you had complied with the law, 
there would be nothing left for the regu- 
lation to stand on The same thing pre- 
cisely can be said in regard to a number 
of these propositions involved in the ten- 
tative regulations, many of which, if not 
all, will be ameliorated or changed some- 
what when we see the final draft of the 
regulations, I feel sure that the officers 
who are issuing them want to do the 
right thing and do not wish to overstep 
their powers in the premises. 

All branches of the drug trade are in- 
terested in carrying out the law The 
moment the bill was passed and signed by 
the President it became a law and it 
became the duty of every loval American 
citizen to stand by it and see it is hon- 
estly enforced. (Applause.) I do not 
want anything taken from it or anything 
added to it. Do not let the executive 
branch of the government undertake to 
supply things which Congress did not 
think it wise to put into the law. 

Mr. Kline mentioned this morning about 
the matter of State legislation. This Fed- 
eral law on the first of January will be 
the law for the whole country. It seems 
to me in the interest of all branches of 
the drug trade, and in the interest of 
peace and everything else that is good 
and desirable, that so far as there is to 
be any additional State legislation on the 
subject it should be in harmony with the 
national law. (Applause.) In Georgia the 
Legislature was in session after this pure 
food law was passed, and some of the 
active spirits in the Legislature there 
started to have a new local law, some- 
what different from the national law, but 
on the simple representation of the de- 
sirability of uniformity in these things it 
was finally determined there to have the 
Georgia law exactly In line with the Fed- 
eral law, and the Legislature nassed it in 
that shane. I hope you will take this 
thought with you—that the Federal law is 
on the statute books, and that beine the 
case, let us get the same law, substan- 
tiallv, in all the State Legislatures, where 
legislation of this kind is proposed. 

Cc. EF. Potts:—I move that a vote of 
thanks be extended to Mr. Douglass for 
his interesting address. (Carried.) 

Dr. William J. Schieffelin:—Our 
entire business is bound up in this 
question. TI am not a lawyer, but it is 
my opinion that we should comply with 
the rules, and my advice is that we 
should comply with them very prop- 
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two sets of preparations on our shelves. 
President Hall:—If there is no further 

stand ad- 

until 8 o’clock this evening. 


one else 
whether the rules are to be repealed. 

Cc, P. Walbridge:—Mr, Douglass stated 
directions would 
the form of printed matter on labels. 
it happens that there are many val- 
protection 
is the general appearance of the label, 


business, 
be given as to 


SIXTH SESSION. 
Evening, 

Hall called the meeting 
said:—There is 
some business to come before the meet- 
installation 


President 
man’s trademark. represents 
De we understand that 
uniform? of officers, 
decisions 
business presented. 

President, 
Committee 
for associate membership from 
Company, 


appearance, 
Schieffelin:—That 


Membership 


Chemical 
member of the commission, 
me it was simply for the purpose of 
out what 
the thing was, who made it, and where 
not apply so 
as to groceries. 
large amount of descrip- 
The rest of the 


Baltimore, 
suspension 
firm may be 


that this 
elected at this time. 

the rules be suspended 
so that this member may be elected. 
and carried. 

The Secretary was authorized to cast 


seconded 
ceries have a 
tive matter upon them. 
label, I understand, could be just as it} Resinol Chemical Company as an asso- 
of the maker, 
made were displayed 
The question of trade- 
involved, because 


declared the 
Taylor:—I 
Secretary 


resolution 
requested 
write to Mr. Clarkson, the superinten- 
Long Distance Telephone 
Service in Washington, and extend our 
sincere thanks to him for the use of the 
Long Distance telephone for our mem- 
bers during our meeting. 


the place 
in large type. 
marks is very 


trade-mark 
this new provision 
us as nice 


sometimes 


may not give 
would desire, but in the case of labels 
are distinctive in their appear- 
it might be possible to put this 
matter which is required by the regu- 
lations at the top of the label and then 
with the usual label. 


President 


(Motion car- 


Hall:—We 
up the installation of the newly-elected 
officers of our association. 
customary for some time past 
ex-presidents of our association to pre- 


President 
It has heen 


for the final 
Committee on Time 
ex-president, 
our new president, Mr. John M. Carey, 
Indianapolis, 
(Applause.) 
Faxon:—Mr. 
and Gentlemen:—As yon perhaps know, 
unwritten 
organization 
If it was not for 
that law we would be inaugurating Mr. 
a one-term 
Another unwritten law 
no one can have the office who asks for 
It is an cffice that invariably seeks 
the man, and it generally hunts out a 


Place for 
constitution, 
vote on this question, 

W. A. Hover—The report of the Com- 
mittee has already been submitted. The 
necessary time having elapsed, I move 
that the report of the Committee 
Place of Meeting 
that Denver be the 
place and September or October next 
the time. 

You all know well the advantages of 
Denver as a convention city. 
objections that have come to the ears 
the selection of 
account of the distance. 
I want to remind the members that no 
of the Association has 
friendships or cement 
the ties of old friendships than when 
the Association went to Denver eleven 
and to Monterey, Cal., 

Both of these conventions 


associate members 


platform 


Chairman, 


on Time and 
in succession. 


The only 


Committee 


a mental 
general thing we have 
fortunate 
Sometimes the 
still the office of chairman of the Pro- 
prietary Committee acceptably is pro- 
ice of president, but no 
be elected as chair- 
man of the Proprietary Committee. 
is absolutely unself- 
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I have always looked upon the 
N.W.D.A. with the kindest interest. I 
have watched its proceedings from 
year to year, and since I have taken 
an active part in its deliberations I 
have formed friendships that have 
been the sweetest in my life. I have 
learned to know its members as high- 
minded, honorable businessmen, de- 
voted to the right, to one another, and 
to your association, and it is Oniy by 
your help and advice that I can expect 
to maintain the high claim upon which 
this association has always exisied. 
Having been chairman of one of your 
leading committees for some years, I 
have learned to know the mettle of the 
members of this association, and 
therefore relying on your loyalty and 
devotion, to the cause of tne associa- 
tion which you have always extended 
to your Presidents, I accept this high 
honor, (Applause.) 

President Hall:—The next officer to 
be installed is the First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Albert Plaut, of New York 
[ regret that Mr. Plaut was called 
away on important business, and I am 
sure we all regret he is not present at 
this time. Mr, J. F. Doster, of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., the Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, has also escaped, as well as Mr. 
kx. S. Everett, of Portland, Me., the 
Third Vice-President. I regret that 
this is true also of Mr. J. F. Green, of 
Peoria, lll., who told me he was sorry 
he could not be here, but had to leave 
this afternoon. The Fifth Vice-Presi- 
dent is Mr. A. S. Raymond, of Lincoln, 
Neb., who will be installed this even- 
ing. I will ask ex-President Main to 
escort Mr. Raymond to the front of 
the room. 

Mr. Main:—Mr. President, I take 
great pleasure in presenting to you Mr. 
A. 8. Raymond, who has been elected 
one of the Vice-Presidents of this 
association. Mr. Raymond represents 
the Lincoln Drug Club, and is also a 
member of the Mississippi Valley Drug 
Club—a man who has done good ser- 
vice in his city and in the drug trade 
of his section. 

President Hall:—I am happy to pre- 
sent Mr. Raymond. 

Mr. Raymond:—Gentlemen of the 
association: This indeed is a surprise 
to me—it came so sudden. I was in- 
formed that this meeting would take 
place in the Convention Hall, and I 
made one trip to the tenth floor and 
found it in darkness. I came to the 
conclusion it had been called off. I 
thank you for the honor you have con- 
ferred upon me. It has been a great 
pleasure to me to meet with you, as 
this is my first meeting with this as- 
sociation. I have not been a great 
while in the wholesale drug business, 
but as far as I have got I like it very 
well. If this office carries with it any- 
thing in the way of speechmaking, you 
will be disappointed, as I am not a 
speechmaker. I am proud to be con- 
nected with an association which repre- 
sents so large a commercial interest, 
and I shall return home feeling greatly 
benefited by having met with you and 
carrying with me the best of wishes 
for the success of our association, and 
hoping that I may have the pleasure of 
seeing you all in Denver. (Applause.) 

President Hall:—We have our secre- 
tary always with us, and I will ask 
ex-President Faxon to escort our sec- 
retary, Mr. J. E. Toms, to the platform 
to be installed. 

Mr. Faxon:—Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: This is one of the men 
behind the guns, and he has been a 
good gunner. He has served under four 
chairmen of the Proprietary Com- 
mittee, and he served under me when 
I was chairman of the committee, and 
it goes without saying he was a great 
help to me. He could write a_ letter 
for me just as well as I could have 
written it, and he could almost imitate 
my exact signature. I take great 
pleasure in presenting to you Mr. 
Toms, the secretary of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, 

Mr. Toms:—Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: Mr. Faxon has done 
me the honor to pay me many compli- 
ments, all of which I appreciate. I am 
rather doubtful of the character of the 
compliment he paid when he said I 
could sign his name almost as good as 
he could, and I am tempted to ask him 
if he discovered any checks about his 
office, after I left, which he did not 
know of. I am sorry I was not as for- 
tunate as some of the Vice-Presidents 
who were able to escape. I should 
have been happy to accompany them 
on their journey. 

As you probably remember, I have 
been in the habit of preparing a long 
and eloquent address on this, my an- 
nual occasion for delivering a speech. 
You know I generally take about an 
hour’s time in delivering a long ad- 
dress, but on this occasion I will de- 
liver but a few impromptu remarks 
which will be very brief. I think it is 
entirely unnecessary for me to assure 
you of the fact that I most heartily ap- 
preciate the great honor you have done 
me in electing me again to the position 
of secretary of this association. T 
realize it is an honor to be connected 
with an organization of this character, 
which embraces one of the finest bodies 
of men that can be found in any trade 
of the United States or in any other 
country. T assure you that I shall per- 
form the duties of my office to the very 
best of my ability in the future, as T 
have done in the past. (Applause.) 

President Hall:—The next officer to 
be installed is our treasurer, Mr. 8. E. 
Strong, of Cleveland. He also has es- 








caped. I do not know the reason, un- 
less he had too much money or too 
little. We have as the next officer to 
be installed, Mr. Fred L. Carter, of 
Boston, as chairman of the Board of 
Control. I will ask Mr, Hover to escort 
Mr. Carter to the platform. 

W. A. Hover—Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen:—It becomes my pleas- 
ure, as well as my duty, to present 
to you this evening Mr. Carter, of Bos- 
ton, as chairman of your Board of Con- 
trol. In introducing Mr. Carter, I 
want to say that Mr. Carter is the son 
of one of the founders of this organiza- 
tion, a man honored and highly respect- 
ed by all who came in contact with 
him. Mr. Carter is a worthy son of 
a worthy sire. He is one of the wheel 
horses of our organization. He has 
been working constantly for nearly a 
hundred years, and as you will soon 
know, his wind is still unbroken, In 
introducing Mr. Carter, I am reminded 
of a nominating speech made by a 
local politician some time ago in our 
city. The person was a candidate for 
re-election to the office of treasurer— 
Mr. Carter is a candidate for re-elec- 
tion to the office of chairman of the 
Board of Control. The politician in 
question dwelt upon the honesty and 
ability of his candidate in the conduct 
of the office, and he said: Gentlemen, 
the ability, the integrity and the hon- 
esty with which he has dealt with the 
affairs of the office of treasurer of this 
State have been a source of surprise 
to his friends—(laughter). Mr. Car- 
ter’s duties have been strenuous dur- 
ing the week that has passed; having 
acted as chairman of the Board of 
Control he has had but little time to 
formulate a speech of acceptance. I 
happen to know his disposition has 
been to go to the bottom of the barrel 
because he had to accept a similar 
offer something like eleven years ago at 
Denver, and I propose to head him off 
on that so that he will say something 
original to-night. I am going to give 
his speech of acceptance at that time. 
Ladies and gentlemen, one of the rules 
of our organization is to reward work 
with more work. To him who works 
more work shall be given. I thank 
you very sincerely for the honor you 
have done me in electing me to this 
office—(Laughter and applause). And 
now I take great pleasure in presenting 
to you the chairman of your Board of 
Control, Mr. Fred L. Carter, of Bos- 
ton. , 

Mr. Carter—Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen:—I thank the association for 
this renewed confidence in me by re- 
electing me to this office. When I left 
home it was with the firm intention 
of not accepting any office of emolu- 
ment or honor, but when I arrived in 
Washington I found the new situation. 
Mr. Carey came to me in the strictest 
confidence, and told me he could not 
accept the office of President, unless 
I would take the chairmanship of the 
Board of Control. I considered that 
matter seriously—Carey is getting 
along in years; he may not have an- 
other chance. Would I go back on 
John? Never. So, Mr, President and 
gentlemen, I am at your service for 
another year. (Applause.) 

President Hall:—The next officer to 
be installed is Mr. A. D. Parker, of 
New Orleans, as a member of the 
Board of Control. Mr. Parker has not 
been at this meeting. Mr. J. 
Mooney, of Indianapolis, has gone with 
the vice-presidents, as also has Mr. 
Charles Gibson, of Albany. We have 
with us Mr. W. D. Strong, of Milwau- 
kee, as a member of the board to be in- 
stalled, and I will ask that Mr. Main 
escort Mr. Strong to the platform. 

Mr. Main—Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen:—I have pleasure in intro- 
ducing to you Mr. W. D. Strong, of the 
Milwaukee Drug Company, who is a 
member of the Mississippi Valley Drug 
Association. Mr. Hover should have 
said in regard to this board that it 
represents the analytical or condensing 
department of our body, it being the 
duty of the Board of Control to take 
all papers, condense them, and see that 
the resolutions presented to the asso- 
ciation are not artifically colored, but 
prepared in all respects to conform to 


the New Pure Food law. I take 
pleasure in presenting Mr. W. D. 
Strong. 

Mr. Strong:—Mr. President, Ladies 


and Gentlemen:—You may be very sure 
if I had the remotest idea of the pleas- 
ure in store for me this evening I 
might also have been numbered among 
the missing, but I came here innocent- 
ly, supposing I was coming to the meet- 
ing of the Board of Control. I was 
assured by Chairman Carter that all 
that would be expected from me the 
first year would be to sharpen pencils, 
blacken shoes and be general custodian 
of the cuspidors. Iam ready for work. 
Seriously, I wish to thank the mem- 
bers of the association most heartily 
for my appointment on the Board of 
Control. I shall do my best to serve 
you in every respect. I thank you. 
(Applause.) * 

President Hall:—It would now be in 
order to install the chairman of the 
Proprietary Committee, Dr. William 
Jay Schieffelin. I am sure you all re- 
gret that he is not here, so that we 
might hear him. The next in line is the 
vice-chairman of _ the Proprietary 
Committee, Mr. F. FE. Holliday, of In- 
dianapolis, but while he was in the 
room a short time ago he cannot now 
be found. ° 

Secretary Toms:—This is the only 
occasion on which I ever knew Mr. 
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Holliday to fail to improve the oppor- 
tunity of making a speech. 

Mr. Taylor:—He has taken a holi- 
day. 

President Hall:—This concludes the 
installation of officers. If there is no 
other business, I will ask our new 
President to take the chair, and I turn 
over to him this office with the great- 
est good wishes for his success. 

President Carey:—Ladies and Gentle- 
men: I suppose at this point a story 
might be in order. I am reminded of 
the young lady whose steady young 
man was getting down to business and 
wanted to marry her. She said, “You 
will have to see papa.” He answered, 
“Oh, I cannot see papa.” The girl 
replied, “You will have to see him;” 
but he still objected to doing so. The 
young lady finally consented to see 
her father. Harry came up the next 
evening very anxious. ‘‘Well, what did 
papa say?” “Shall I leave all the 
swear words out?” “Oh, yes.” ‘‘Well, 
then, there is nothing more to say.” 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Hover:—Inasmuch as we go to 
Denver next year it might be inter- 
esting to know something of the his- 
tory of the gavel used for the last 
eleven years by the president of this 
association (walking to the president’s 
table and exhibiting the gavel.) This 
gavel was presented to the association 
at the time of the Denver meeting 
eleven years ago. The handle of the 
gavel is of pine taken out of an old 
stage house on the old Denver and 
Leadville road, that was built many 
years before the railroads crossed the 
plains. The stage house waas built of 
logs, but the interior of the house 
was lined with thin slabs of pine, 
which were drawn across the plains 
by ox teams from the Missouri River. 
The head of the gavel is from sandal 
wood from a specimen obtained at the 
Chicago Exposition. The head of the 
handle is bound by silver rings from 


silver obtained from the mines of 
Colorado. 
Mr. John N. Carey:—The ladies 


would express their appreciation to the 
chairman of the Entertainment Com- 
mittee for the courtesy and very great 
thoughtfulness he has shown them 
during the meeting. 

Mr. E. V. Taylor:—I feel compli- 
mented at the expression by the ladies 
of appreciation of the efforts of our 
Committee on Entertainment, and I 
am only sorry that the committee was 
unable to do more for them. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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THE BANQUET. 


The banquet of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association was served 
in the banquet hall of the New Wil- 
lard Hotel on Wednesday evening. The 
room was decorated with plants and 
flowers, as well as a number of large 
American flags. The tables were ar- 
ranged for parties of eight, and one 
of the most delightful features of the 
banquet was the presence of the ladies. 
The menu consisted of the following:— 

Canape of Caviar 
Oyster Cocktail 
Salted Nuts Celery Olives Radishes 
Strained Chicken Gumbo 
Sea Bass, Saute Meuniere 
Cucumbers 
Tenderloin of Beef, Duchesse 
Stuffed Tomatoes 
Sweetbreads, en Caisse 
French Peas 
Maraschino Punch 
Roast Squab on Toast 
Romaine and Orange Salad 
Fancy Ices Assorted Cakes 
Camembert Cheese 
Coffee 
Estephe, Moet & Chandon, 
White Seal 
Cigars, Cigarettes 
Apollinaris 








Graves, St. 


After coffee and cigars had been 
served, ex-President Frank A. Faxon, 
who was the toastmaster, called the 
company to order and said: ; 

Ladies and Gentlemen:—The inevit- 
able hour of trouble has arrived. I do 
not refer to the audience; I do not re- 
fer to the Judge or Governor, or other 
experienced speakers. I have more 
particular reference to the young man 
on my right and the young man on my 
left. It would seem as if a wise pro- 
vision would have served their dinner 
after they had made their speeches, 
for I am sure that up to this time 
neither of them have eaten a scrap. 

I wish first to call your attention 
to this figure on the cover of the menu 
—it represents the N. W. D. A. in pos- 
session of the lid. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) The N. W. D. A. has the lid 
and those who are acquainted with the 
N. W. D. A. know that the lid will be 
retained until after this convention ad- 
journs. It was a happy thought on the 
part of the Entertainment Committee, 
for it has given our associate mem- 
bers, who, as you know, are only half 
members, an opportunity to become 
full members (laughter); but I think 
in justice to this organization that I 
ought to say that very few of them 
have taken advantage of their oppor- 
tunities. (Applause.) 

This association in a certain way 
is a rambling one. We have rambled 
a good deal since the organization first 
began. Our meetings have taken us 
into the different cities, and in this 
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way we have become acquainted with 
the different parts of our splendid 
country. We have covered the ground 
from Boston to San Francisco, and 
from New Orleans to Montreal. In go- 
ing to Montreal we were going beyond 
our own domain, but we went there 
and had a delightful time; and I sup- 
pose that the progressive spirit of this 
organization will in the course of time 
cause it to journey to the far Phil- 
lipines, or perhaps make a visit to the 
little new sister of the Carribean Sea. 

It is certainly a great pleasure to 
meet in Washington. This is our sec- 
ond visit here, and I am sure we 
should congratulate ourselves. I have 
known men in Missouri and Kansas 
who have been trying to get to Wash- 
ington for nearly half a century, and 
they have not’ gotten here _ yet. 
(Laughter.) We are attracted by these 
broad thoroughfares, by the beauty of 
the public buildings, by these parks 
and circles, by the palatial homes, by 
the monuments and the libraries. We 
are here on historic ground. History 
has been made here. Great speech has 
been uttered here and great deeds 
have been wrought. The soil on which 
we tread has been watered and made 
sacred by the blood of martyrs. But 
if there was much less here to im- 
press us and to attract us in the way 
of these things I have mentioned, we 
should still love this place, if only be- 
cause the site on which this splendid 
city has arisen was chosen by that 
august man whose name must ever be 
above every American name, _ the 
matchless, glorious Washington. (Ap 
plause.) 

Ladies and Gentlemen:—For about 
sixty years the noble woman who ruled 
Great Britain was the subject of the 
first toast where her subjects gathered 
as we gather here to-night. Wherever 
there was a public function and a 
band of music, “God Save the Queen” 
was the first. (Applause.) And now 
her successor, King Edward, receives 
the same consideration, and so it is 
throughout the civilized world that 
kings and emperors are first toasted 
on an occasion like this. In this coun- 
try we do not have kings and em- 
perors. We have a country greater 
than any the sun shines upon, and 
the man who rules us comes from the 
people and is of the people; and surely 
the least we can do is to toast the 
office, and I will ask you to rise and 
drink a toast to the President of the 
United States. (The toast was drunk 
amid applause.) 

Ladies and Gentlemen:—There are 
other presidents. They cannot all oc- 
cupy the exalted position of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, but any 
man who acts well his part in the field 
where he finds himself is worthy of the 
same honor as the man who does by 
the force of circumstances occupy the 
highest place in the land. I have at 
my right hand a man who made good: 
a man who has done his part. He to- 
day retired from an office in which he 
has won honors, and we can say of 
him that we will be able to say of the 
present President of the United States 
when he retires—Well done. I have 
pleasure in presenting to you our ex- 
president, Mr. Lucien B. Hall, who will 
respond to the toast, “The National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association: 
on It Has Accomplished in the 

ast:” 


Address by Ex-President Hall. 


Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentle- 
men:—As you have strengthened the inner 
man from the menu which this Committee 
of Arrangements has provided IT can as- 
sure you that it is all right, as Dr. Wiley 
has passed upon it. The committee will 
now give you an intellectual feast, and I 
suppose as I am the first sneaker, that I 
am the soup. (Laughter) With this ar- 
ray of speakers, I feel like the ass in the 
picture of the Holy Family, the only one 
without a halo (great laughter). I sup- 
pose it is expected of me, being the first 
speaker that I shall describe the different 
emners of the association who will speak 

ere. 

Our toastmaster is from the Southwest. 
as you know, the land of the cowboy, and 
I suppose that man has lassooed more re- 
tail druggists than any living man, and 
when you hear him speak you know how 
he does it. Then we have our distin- 
guished member at the end of this table, 
who is I suppose the oldest man in this 
country. T understand that he is 112 years 
old, or has been in business 112 years. 
You want to think of that when you see 
him or hear him speak. Speaking of 
shows reminds me of my bovhood when 
in the country on a farm. The only ex- 
citement in the year was the circus and 
on one occasion IT remember the barker 
of a side show was singing out to those 
who could hear him: “Walk right in, 
gentlemen, this is the greatest show on 
earth. If you are not satisfied, your 
money will be refunded at the door.” A 
penurious old man, who disliked to part 
with his money, stopped on his way out 
and said— “T want my money kack." The 
showman asked why. The old man said 
he was not satisfied. The showman said: 
“Go right back and stay until you are 
satisfied.’’ T want to say that if vou are 
not satisfied with this entertainment this 
evening, Mr. John Carev has promised to 
read the reports of the drug market from 


the different committees for the last 
twenty years. T know it will be interest- 
ine. as many of you have not read them. 

The toast T have is longer than my 


speech—The National Wholesale druggist’ 
Association: what it hopes to  ac- 
complish in the future. Oh, IT have got 
the wrong one. T bee your pardon,—the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion; what it has accomplished in the 
past. This looking hackward is rather 
uncertain. It made Rellamy his fortune, 
but on the other hand {t made Tot’s wife 
salt. This reminds me of the story of a 
little girl whose father was very profane 
and one day she was heard by her mother 
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to use some of the profanity employed by 
her father for which she received a good 
sound spanking. When her father re- 
turned that evening she met him at the 
door and called him aside and said:— 
“Father we must be mighty careful what 
we say when mother is around, she knows 
a damn sight more than you think she 
does. (Laughter) 

To be more serious, I started to prepare 
to tell what had been accomplished since 
we met here in Washington in 189, six- 
teen years ago, but our toastmaster told 
me here at the table I must go back 
thirty-two years, but as I have the fig- 
ures for only sixteen years and to go 
back of that would take me beyond my 
time, Mr. Carey will explain to you 
history of the sixteen previous years. 
When we met in Washington sixteen 
years ago we had an active membership 
of 228, and 163 associate members. Mr. 
Faxon has said that the active members 
were full and the associate members only 


half full. We have to-day 277 active mem- 
bers and 266 associate members. But fig- 
ures do not count for much, character 


and motives amount to more than nu- 
merical strength. The young man who at- 
tended the annual conventions of this as- 
sociation fifteen or twenty years ago 
could not help but be impressed with the 
solidity and ability of those who parti- 
cipated in these conventions. It was an 
inspiration to anyone to listen to their 


discussions; to meet such men as James 
Richardson, William Galletly, Arthur 
Peter, C. F. G. Meyer, E. Waldo Cutler, 


George A. Keily, and others who have 
gone to the world beyond. The effect on 
any young man to be under their influ- 
ence was most elevating. They certainly 
“builded better than they knew.’”’ When 
such men built the foundation of this 
structure, it is not to be wondered at that 
other national organizations regard us as 
the oldest and strongest of them all. And 
may we in the future, as in the past, 
stand as they did, for justice, equity and 
fair play. The preamble of our constitu- 
tion reads:—‘‘Whereas it is desirable to 
promote fraternal and social relations he- 
tween the wholesale druggists of the 
country, to guard against a feeling of dis- 
trust and jealousy that may at any time 
arise.’’ One need only look around this 
banquet hall to prove what has been ac- 
complished in the years that have passed. 
Fraternal relations and social relations 
are a cure against feelings of distrust and 
jealousy. 

T fear if IT sav too much you may class 
me with the little girl who was telling her 
mother’s friends of what a wonderful 
thing she had done, when her mother said 
to her. it would be better if some one else 
told that. The little girl repvlied:—‘I 
know T have a bad cold, but I think T can 
make them understand” In conclusion, I 
will tel! you of a story which mav be old 
to you but which fits the case. An Eng- 
lishman, a German, a Frenchman and an 
Trishman were seated around a_ table 
boasting of their respective countries, and 
they asked each other if they were not of 
their own nationality what thev would 
rather be. The Englishman said if he 
were not an Englishman he would prefer 
to be an American; the German said if he 
were not a German he would nrefer to be 
a Russian; the Frenchman said if he were 
not a Frenchman he would vwrefer to be 
an Italian; the Irishman hesitated a mo- 


ment and then said:— “Well, if T were 
not an _ Trishman bhegad, I would be 
ashamed.” I feel as the Trishman did. 


If I were a wholesale druggist in this 
country and not a member of this asso- 
ciation T would be ashamed. 

The Toastmaster:—Let no member of 
this association ever refer to this man 
as a short haul. He is not a “has 
been;” he is still an iser. Now, as we 
turn from the setting sun we greet the 
rising star. (Applause.) If the gentle- 
man on my left, who has just retired 
from an important and lucrative posi- 
tion, is as successful in the new duties 
he has assumed, he will certainly be a 
winner, for he has made a most ad- 
mirable chairman of the Proprietary 
Committee. Next to being the Governor 
of Virginia, it is one of the greatest 
offices in the gift of the people. He is 
not the sycamore of the Wabash, be- 
cause Mr. Fairbanks lives out there 


vet. T take great pleasure in presenting 
the new President of the association, 
who will speak to the toast, “The 


National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion: What it hopes to accomplish in 
the future.” Ladies and gentlemen, 
Mr. John N. Carey. 


Address by Mr. Carey. 


Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
—As I have been sitting here with my 
fingers crossed awaiting my turn I have 
been repeating over and over again the 
nurse’s prayer. A little girl was being 
taught her evening prayer by her mother, 
and she said: ‘‘Mama, I know another 
prayer, one that Maggie says in the 
morning when the alarm clock rings.”’ 
What is it child? ‘‘Well, she says ‘Oh 
Lord do I have to get up now.’”’ You 
know I am no talker, and it causes me 
much embarrassment to stand here and 
attempt to address you. (Cries of “‘He’s 
all right.’’) While I assure you I greatly 
appreciate the honor, I am a little in 
the position of the man who was tarred 
and feathered and riddened out of town 
on a rail. Speaking of his discomfort 
afterward, he said:—‘‘Well, I tell you, if 
it had not been for the distinction of the 
thing, I woudl rather have walked.”” (Ap- 
plause.) As I really have nothing to say, 
I fear I will find myself standing here like 
the green, gawky maid, whose mistress 
said to her:—‘‘Jennie, your mouth is open.” 
Said Jennie, ‘“‘Yes, mam, I know it, I 
opened it.” If I am all tangled up and 
confused, it will be due to my great em- 
barrassment like the Indiana farmer who 
went into the undertaking business. He 
bought a celluloid collar and a second- 
hand frock coat, with the sleeves coming 
down over his hands, and the collar run- 
ning up very high; he was generally in 
trouble, especially when he dropped a 
large screw on a casket, which rolled 
noisily down and he attempted to capture 
it and finally did so, and braced himself 
and announced:—‘An opportunity will 
now be given for the deceased to pass 
around to take a last look at the friends,” 
(Laughter.) 

I see the toast assigned to me is “The 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion; what it hopes to accomplish in the 
future.’’ Why, my friends, I fear we must 
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bravely face the fact that the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association will 
have no future that the wholesale drug- 
gist is passing away. At least, we might 
infer this from the talk we hear at all 
of our conventions, at which we are led 
to believe that the wholesale druggists 
will be ground to earth under the wheel 
of fortune, on the one hand, by the mil- 








lionaire proprietor whose goods he buys 
for cash and sells in small lots on long 
time, and on the other hand by the de- 


partment store octopus, and the law takes 


a hand in crushing him to earth, and in 
his agony he wonders what will happen 
vext, like the man in our town who was 
run over by an automobile driven by a 
young lady, and in her excitement she 
started to reverse the machine and he 
iooked up and said, ‘“‘My, are you going 
to run over me again?’’ The wholesale 


druggist is passing away. At some futude 
time in making excavations some eminent 


scientist will find in an attic room on the 
fortieth floor the skeleton of an extinct 
species. Nothing on the fossil will indi- 
cate what the character of the animal 
has been, except that the scientist will 
discover engraven on the heart the letters 


N. W. D. A. (Great Applause.) 

The Toastmaster:—The new president 
is a trifle pessimistic. He should re- 
member that “Truth crushed to earth 
will rise again.” 

The next toast 
little. I cannot 
William Jay Schieffelin 
should know when this 
printed anything about 
sponsibilities he was to 
has been elected to-day as 
cessor of our friend, Mr, Carey, as 
Chairman of the Proprietary Commit- 
tee. By some foresight he seems to have 
known that this was going to happen. 
Tf it not so, IT beg him to desist, be- 
cause if there are any new responsi- 
bilities coming to us I want to retire 
from the drug trade. Ladies and 
gentlemen, it gives me great pleasure 
to introduce to you Dr. Schieffelin, of 
New York—(great applause)—who will 
respond to the toast, ‘‘New Responsi- 
bilities in the Drug Business.” 


Address by Mr. Sehieffelin. 


Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
—T know of an eighth new little responsi- 
bility that I have at home. T know of some 
of the responsibilities which I have 
(Laughter.) Instead of talking on the 
toast. T think it would be far more import- 
ant if I should become your reporter and 


puzzles me not a 
understand how Dr. 
(applause)— 
menu Wwas 
the new re- 
assume. He 
the suc- 


is 


tell you what we have iust been going 
through in New York. Now, T had the 
honor and responsibilitv, of being one of 
the representatives of the New York 


Jobbers at the hearing which was recent- 


ly held in New York on the subiect of 
pure food and pure drugs. and it was 


quite an experience to me, Some twenty- 
two vears ago, when T was eighteen years 
old, IT went on a hunting trip to the Rocky 
Mountains with Dr, Riechman, and we 
were there hunting bear and mountain 
sheep. Thad as a guide an old fellow who 
told me stories about other bears that he 
had met, and whenever we would doubt 
his story he would say:—‘‘Well. TI know 
what T am talking about, T was there ard 
helped skin them.” T want to tell about 
Pr. Wiley: T was there and helped to be 
skinned. When we heard of these hear- 
ings we were filled with trepidation. Some 
of us knew that Dr. Wiley was an emin- 
ent chemist. a man of learning. T heard 
a college President once sav that the 
learning fault is the worst. The coming 
of Dr. Wiley filled us with some dread, 
and T will never forget the expression on 
the faces of the 200 grocery men, whiskev 
makers, canners, wholesale druggists and 
patent medicine men when the hearings 
onened, We had no idea where we were 
at. but T will say. lest you may think T 
am overstepping the line, that at the end 
of the week when the hearings were over, 
that feeling of dread was entirely chang- 
ed to one of respect, confidence and ad- 
miration. Of course the Commission did 
not tell us much. They promptiv told us 
they were there to get information from 
us, but we were able to gather auite a 
lot of knowledge during the week and 
we found out that things were not going 
to he made any harder than necessary; 
in fact. before the week was over we 
were all of us rather convinced that the 
law was auite essential. esnecially for 
the products of the other neople who were 
represented at the hearing. Dou you re- 
member that about twenty-five vears ago 
Rosina Vokes starred the country and 
made a delightful suecess of a song about 
a sailorman whose heart was true to Poll, 
and no matter what he did, his heart was 


true to Poll. We found out that ft did 
not matter much what we did, if we 
tried to be straight and honest, if our 
heart was true, it would come out all 
richt. Tt was anite an ordeal for Dr 
Wiley. Some of these men talked a great 
deal. T was reminded more than once of 


the storv of the newly landed Trishman 
whose friend met him on the dock, and 
in conversation wih his_ friend he 
sald:—‘‘In this countrv thev do not 
hang a man.” The Trishman asked:— 
“What do they do to him?” his friend re- 
nlied:—“‘They elocution him.” That was 
what they were trvineg on Dr. Wiley. 
One of the orators talked for over an hovr 
and a half with great eloquence. T was 
reminded of the storv of the comment 
that the old darkev servant made. There 
was a North Carolina statesman or poli- 
ticilan: who was very eloquent. or thought 
he was. and he had a faithful colored 
hody-servant who alwavs went to hear 
him. and his master would ask him his 
eninion as to his sreech,. One nieht when 
the Colonel spread himself and talked 
fer 9 lone time with grest eloanence, as 
he thoveht, he turned to his servant and 
enld-—"Silas what Aid vou think of my 
sneech to-nieht?’ Silas said:—‘*Yon cer- 
tainly did get 2 hean of trash off of your 
stomach tonight. Dr Wiley would 
take a turn sometimes and ask a few 
anestions and they wonld trv to give what 
mieht he termed ennvivoeal answers. Tht 
ealled ta mind the storv of the Trish 
hntler whose emnlover said: “Now, Pat. 
Tam exvecting that Mr. Blank will eon 
thie afternoon, and when he rines the 
hell T do net want to see him. Tell him 


; row Nhima 
camethinge T da not acl won to tel , 
if and sive him 


sir, 


Ve. hut tell him something 

an equivocal answer.’ Later on the eentie- 
man eame dorwnst irs and need if the 
man had enlled Pat ssid-—‘'Yes. T gave 
him an equivocal answer.” IT said. 
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One feature of the hearing was the 
question of definitions, and some of the 
definitions were a little vague, and some 
were very queer. I was reminded of the 
definition given by a small girl in the 
class on anatomy. The teacher asked:— 
“What is the spinal column?” The little 
girl replied: ‘‘The spinal column is the 
bone you have in yuur back—your head 
sits on one end of it and you sit on the 


other.” (Applause.) During the hearing 
Dr. Schweitzer told Dr. Wiley he was 
between the devil and the deep sea. We 
thought that was pretty good, but im- 
mediately Dr. Wiley turned and said:— 
“Which of the two do you represent?” 
Of course we were rather anxious, and 
we are still! somewhat anxious, waiting 
to see what the regulations are going to 
be and how they are going to work. It 


renrinds me of the feelings of the Irish- 
man who was walking on a railway track 
and looked ahead and saw the train ap- 
proaching. He also saw a tunnel ahead 
of him. He turned to his neighbor and 
said:—‘‘What is that?’’ His friend replied: 
“It is the tunnel.” At that moment the 
train pessed through the tunnel and the 
Irishman jumped through and said:—‘‘My, 
what a crush there would have been if 
we had missed the hole.”” We believe 
if we keep on the track we are practical- 
ly safe, but we are mighty anxious lest 
we should miss the hole, 

Now, we must think of the advantages 
which this new act will give to us, In the 
first place, it puts us in advance among 
the nations, or at any rate it puts us 
ahead of any nation in regard to the 
standards and the purity of our foous, 
and we can take a proper pride in that, 
We have always had a pride in getting 
ahead of England. We are reminded of 
the English parents who moved to New 
York and their little boy attended public 
school, and in a few days he came back 
and said:—‘‘My, papa, what a licking we 
gave you in the Revolution.” But having 
the better standards and the better goods, 
there is no reason in the world why we 
should not make capital of that. We 
can hold our heads higher and can get 
better prices, and not only have a proper 
pride in the new condition of affairs, but 
wel a better profit out of the condition, 
The whole trade will be on a higher plane. 
They tell a story of the grandson of 
‘dueen Victoria, now the Prince of Wales, 
He wrote to the Queen asking her if she 


would not be good enough to send him 
three pounds. She answered, counseleing 
him to be economical, and said that it 
was for his own good that she declined 
to send him any more money. He an- 
swered:—‘*My dear Grandma:—I thank 
you for your kind letter. You need not 
bother about the three pounds, I sold 
your letter to an autograph dealer for 
ten pounds.”” We can take advantage of 
this situation in this way. This experi- 
ence has taught us again the vital im- 
portance and very great benefit of co- 


operation, and we have the deepest gratl- 
tude to express to this association for 
showing us how to co-operate: how by 
example the western jobbing club showed 
the New Yorkers how to get together. 
The officers of this association have help- 
ed us and the Committees have advised 
us, and we have actually succeeded in 
gettine together, and think quite a good 
deal of each other in New York. It is not 
so long ago that we thought certain of 
our energetic competitors were like the 
horse thief—he was mighty bad in some 
respects and damn bad in other respects. 
All that is past. When we hear stories 
we discount them until we can discover 
whether they are true or not true, and 
generally we find out that thev are not 
true. Nevertheless, I must say that every 
law is perfectly wise, because laws are 
always applied in the wisest way It is 
quite evident that some laws are apnlied 
in a way not intended at all, T think 
the application of the Sherman law, which 
we are now experiencing, is a ease in 
point. <A little boy was in a carpenter 
shon and saw the carpenter using a 
gimlet. He said:—‘‘My father has a thing 
like that and he winds bottles with it.”’ 
S»mething was said this morning about 
the undesirability of unstocking and of 
payments In advance. There is no ques- 
tion about it that Is one of the things in 
the future which we will have to look out 
for. It Is an unfair thing to load our- 
selves up and load up the retailers with 
goods before they are actuallv needed. 
The experience we have had in New York 
has brought that out. and the Pure Food 
Commission has taught us, in the case ef 
perishable goods, that we had better not 
cerry too large a stock, better not make 
up too large an order of extracts and 
better not load up our customers: in other 
werds, goods that are ant to change in 
quality or are of a perishable nature we 
had better not make a supnvly which will 
last longer than these goods will keep tin 
good condition. and that was the sugges- 
tion of the Board of Health, that we 
should put time labels on the goods which 
are nerishable. We wish the Denartment 
of Agriculture would tell us what goods 
are perishable: how long we can guarsn- 
tee goods to retain all their virtue. That 
is one of the advantages of co-onerntior 
if we should do that sinely it would not 
he fair. but doing it all at the same time 





it 1s not harder or easier for any one 
concerned, and it will heln matters verv 
much if {ft 1s done wisely. The habit 


forming drugs which we have had to sell 


in the past we will not have to sell in the 
of the erentest 


future. and that is one 

henefits of this law vor vears we have 
had to sell car-loads of drugs and nro- 
nrietarvy medicines which we knew were 
harmful, and were taken bv neople who 
were ignorant of their nature. and we 
were parties to that. and vet Inathsome 
varties, hecause we ecanld not heln our- 
selves, Tf we refused to sell them our 


retail evstomers would have heen affended. 
That will not hannen now. We are exon- 
erated and exemnted hecanvse if the neo- 
nle buv these thines thev will know what 





they are byvine and we enn sell them 
with elean hands. These bhahit forming 
Aarnes do not arniv to ecoenine, heeanse 
the law does not , cocaine 
and anv man who deals in coe vine will 
hov> this resnonsibiitv. on his own 
ehanldere The arly wav to ch that is 
ta aeunnlement thie notionel law bv Stote 
lawe nrohthitine the «ale af encoine alto 
eother eveent an the wreserintion of a 
lnctar and enecifvine that the pnreserir 
tinn can he nsed once ontv Tf these laws 
are enacted and erfaresd ther will an 
awav largely with eaeaine sruffe ow hieh 
are leg varve harmfinl ond Aiminich the 
nomleap of nitioah)w nnfartune te eocaine 
Flere Coenine isa wonderful druve hot 

dangerous drug and its eo my 


it is a 





tion should be diminished to at least two- 
thirds of iis present consumption, and ] 
ask that every public spirited dealer in 
drugs and medicines will have that oi: his 
mind. I have never found one druggist 
when he looked into the matter who did 
not consider that was the thing to pe 


done. Such a law is in successful opera- 
tion in Mississippi, and similar laws are 
enacted in Pennsylvania, which are not 


succeeding, because they are not properly 
enforced. Some day they will be enfoiced 


and similar laws will be introduced in 
other States and the vicious use of co- 
caine will be greatly done away with. 


I have taken up my share of time, and I 
simply want to conclude by saying tha* 1 
am naturally intensely interested in prus- 
perity, and [ think the enactment of this 
law will raise our business to a very high 
plane, because it puts a premium on hon- 
esty and purity. 


The Toastmaster:—You can certainly 


see how fortunate this association has 
been in securing the services of such 
aman as Dr. Schieffelin as chairman 
of the Proprietary Committee. Up to 
this time this association has had 
but one matchless chairman, and that 
was Chairman Kline of Philadelphia. 
It looks now as if we were going to 
have another matchless chairman in 
Dr. Schieffelin. 

Now, just here on the program the 


original intention was to have had a 
toast, “The Flowers That Bloom 
Around Our Hearthstones.” It was to 
have been responded to by an eloquent 
member of this association, whose 
home is in Minneapolis, Minn., and we 
all know what a pleasure it would 
have been to-night to have heard from 
our fellow member, J. C. Eliel. But ill- 
health has coma to him, and his doc- 
tors advise him to go at once to Carls- 
bad. Ichanced to meet him in Chicago 
on Sunday in passing through there, 
and he said, “Faxon, it seems to meas 
if I were turning my back on all those 
I love.” He hoped to be here, but cir- 
cumstances are such that he cannot be, 
and I think it is eminently proper that 
we should now drink to the complete 
recovery and early return of our es- 
teemed fellow member, Mr. Eliel. (The 
company drank to Mr. Eliel’s health.) 

The next sentiment to which we are to 
listen is, “The New South;” I beg your 
pardon, “The South.” There is some- 
thing pleasant to these words. When 
we hear them, we think of a benign 
climate, sunny skies, falr gardens and 
fragrant groves. We think also of a 
rich soil, bounteous in the production 
of sugar, of cotton, and of that par- 
ticular leaf which soothes and cheers 
and helps to drive dull care away. 
We think also of a marvelous material 
development and a quickening move- 
ment in industrial life in its varied 
forms, but better than all this, its 
States are not great except as men 
make them. These words suggest 
strong, courageous and courtly men, 
and fair and ambitious women, whose 
love of home, love of country and love 
of freedom has always been’ with 
them a distinct virtue. That State is 
rich who holds among its lustrous 
treasures such names as Washington, 
Jefferson and Madison; such names as 
Lee, Jackson and Johnson. And when 


it comes to our own familiar asso- 
clation, if we of the North knew the 
South only through its Taylors, its 


Powers, its Purcells and its Minors, we 
would still love it. and it is a good and 


pleasant thing that now the only lines 
of separation are on the map (Ap- 
plause ) Tn every other sense there 
is no North, no South, no West: there 
is no Kast: we are not four, but one 
The Old Dominion, the Mother of 
Presidents, the State which gave us 
Washington, and in giving us him, 
gave us a country, is represented, 
happily, to-night by the Chief Execu- 
tive of that great State. You have 
noted, as I think, that he is a voung 
man, and still he tells me that during 
the Civil War he was in the infantry 
service. IT have unusual pleasure, 


ladies and gentlemen, in presenting to 
vou the respondent to this toast. ‘“The 
South,” Governor Claude A. Swanson. 
of Virginia. 


Address by Gov. Swanson. 


Mr. Toastmaster, ladies and gentlemen: 
T am indeed grateful to vou. Mr. Toast- 
master, for that heautiful tribute to mv 


State and the sentiment that T am called 
to present to this companv to-night. T 
appreciate your words of praise and com- 
mendation, for to be a Southern man to- 
day, as it was in olden times, is to he a 
man who loves the nation from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, from the icy shores of 
Maine to the orange Mossoms of Florida 
Tadies, T have been nresented to vou as 
the Governor of Virginia. As a Virginian 
and Southern man T am lonth to sail un- 


der false colors, because T want to tell 
vou that though T mav have the titular 
office of Governor of Virginia. T am the 


Tieutenant Governor and Mrs. Swanson is 
Governor. as every woman is in a house- 
hold in Virginia. Ever since T married T 
have heen Tjieutenant Governor. Mv re- 
cent elevation has made no change at 
home and T am satisfied from the large 
‘tiendance of Indies at this hananet that 
the drnuegists. like Southern and Virginia 
men, are simniv lieutenant gvgovernors at 
home and that the women rule the roost. 
This is the first assoctation T have seen in 
which the men have heen sensible enough 
or the women wise enough, to accorapanv 





their husbands from home For vears T 
served in Conerress. and T never have 
known of 9 wife of 2 Congressman or 
Senator who was eontent to he at home 
and have her hushand tin Washington. T 
wish ia econeratyliate the wives of the 
wholesal drueeists on the remarkahle 
eense and indement which van have dis 
nloved on thie areasion. T wish also the 
Indies ta remembar that the remarics T 
eholl make to-nieht shall he parttienlariv 
a.ldresced ta them eenal with the mer T 
save lone since reslized th notent for 
tors the women are in polith m etal 


————— 





iife and busine:s. The man that doss not 
take. counsel of his wife at home, in public 
atlairs, in the practical affairs of life, is 
wocfuily mistaken and very rarely 
achieves great success. Especially have I 
been impressed with the wonderful sense 
of the American women, Not long ago I 


read a telegram in which a loving wife 
telegraphed her mother of the death of 
her devoted husband, and the telegram 


ran thus:—‘Dear Mother:—John died to- 
day, but the loss was fully covered by in- 
surance.”” When I read that telegram I 
realized the practical sense of American 
women, 

| had been specially 
ent upon this oecasion. I 
wonderful surprise to-night. 
ence with druggists has been that thé 
H2O0 figured at a great rate and a great 
price in the prescriptions furnished me at 
a high rate. I have been convinced to- 
night that although the druggists may be 


pleased to be pres-+ 
have had a 
My experi 


vendors of water at extortionate prices, 
they are not users of it to any great 
extent; and I wish to say that in the 


future I will accept their invitations with 


more promptness and alacrity than I 
have in the past. 

[ am glad to see such an organization 
as this; more important than laws, more 


important than legislation, is an organiza- 
tion like this that will guarantee the char- 
acter and that will guarantee the honesty 
of its members in dealing with the great 
public. (Applause.) I want to say for the 
Druggists’ Association of Virginia that 
more important than our original investi- 
gations, more important than our original 
chemical analyses of the articles that 
they sell and vend is the character and 
integrity of the members of the Virginia 
Druggists’ Association. As the executive 
of a great State I hail with pleasure an 
organization of this kind and character, 
that will elevate it and make it not only 
a means of acquiring money but a means 
to elevate society and a means of provid- 
ing that men shall receive what they buy. 

Ll am called on to respond to the toast 
“The South.” As a Southern man it would 
have been pleasing to respond to the 
toast “The Country” or “Our Nation,” 
but having had the toast assigned to me. 
I propose to present from the standpoint 
of a Southern man our achievements and 
our feeling in connection with great na- 
tional questions. I was glad to learn and 
perceive from the eloquent address of 
your toustmaster that there is now no 
South, no North, no Kast, no West, and IT 


coneur in that statement. Thank God, in 
this day and time all sectional division, 
all sectional hatred, all sectional feelings 


of animosity have disappeared in the glo- 
rious dawn of a renewed and loving coun- 
try. Sirs, when the sainted McKinley 
stood up at Atlanta and advocated that 
the Federal Government should’ take 
charge of the graves of the old Confed- 
erate soldiers and make their achieve 
ments and their glory a common heritage 
of the nation, and when the old Confed- 
erate soldier served under the Stars 
Stripes from Santiago to Pekin, all 
sion between the North and South was 
battered down and they became one in 
love of flag and country and one in com- 
mon feeling. (Applause.) And to-night 
when T shall speak in behalf of the South 
TI want you to feel, as I am sure I would 


and 
divi- 


feel if another man spoke of the mighty 
and throbbing West, the great and pros- 
perous North, the glorious East, all in a 


common rivalry to add to the glory of our 
common country. Sirs, that lovely stretch 
of country extending from the famous 
Mason and Dixon Line to the Rio Grande, 
constitutes the home of a people whose 
common sufferings and misfortunes, 
whose perplexing problems of the present 
and future have united into a common 
and solid section. For weal or woe, in the 
future as in the past, these people stand 
together in one sentiment and that is 
they must and will be united in a common 


destiny. The appalling disasters of the 
great Civil War absolutely destroyed ex- 
isting conditions and created entirely new 


ones, and divided the history of this sec- 
tion into the old South and the new South 


The old South commenced with the mag- 
nificent Washington and it ended with 
the matchless Lee, the old South has a 
history of a great and glorious character 
that has been united in story and song. 
Her great men, her great achievements, 


miade the old South resplendent and illus- 
trious the world over. Few civilizations 
in the same length of time have made so 
vast a contribution to human progress. 
human greatness and human glory as «id 


the old South. She gave you George 
Washington, the foremost man of all 
times, who stands isolated in his great- 


ness; she gave you Thomas Jefferson, the 
man who taught better than any man the 
world has ever seen, whose tenets have 
been adopted by all parties, the func- 
tions of the government, the rights of the 
citizen, as distinguished from the rights 
of government. When the Revolution was 
over and the States were separated into 
thirteen independent and sovereign States, 
all was chaos. It seemed as if the Revol- 
utionary War was a failure. Then it was 
the South furnished you James Madison, 
whose brain conceived the Federal Con- 
stitution and formed this great govern- 
ment, the most splendid to-day that adorns 
the civilization of the wide world. When 
our foreign policy was vascillating and 
cowardly, it was the old South that gave 
you James Monroe, of Virginia, a brave 
and courageous President, who defied the 
powers of Europe and announced the 
Monroe Doctrine and saved the country 
from invasion, and to-day the world over 
that doctrine works for peace and right- 
eousness. Sirs, when your Federal Con- 
stitution was a mere paper parchment, 
lifeless, without form and vigor, it was 
Southern civilization, it was the old 
South that gave you the greatest judge 
of all modern times, Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, of Virginia; who took the Federal 
Constitution when it was a lifeless paper 
parchment, and by his great decisions in- 
jected into it life and vigor and made 
possible our national greatness and power. 
Sirs, in every line of endeavor the old 
South has graced this country with ora- 
tors who were marvelous in their powers 
of speech, her Prentiss, her Calhoun, her 
Vance, were great masters in the art of 
oratory. Sirs, it was the old South that 
gave you the greatest orator of all mod- 
ern times, Patrick Henry, of Virginia. 
(Applause.) Patrick Henry’s burning elo- 
auence and soul-stirring apneals called 
the neople to arms and precipitated the 
revolution for human liberty and civil 
rights. In war the Sovth has been trans- 
cendent. The Revolutionary War _ was 
made sucressful by the efforts of a Wash- 
ington. After meny defeats and disasters 
in the War of 1812, Old Hickory Jackson 








and his men, at the Battle of New Or- 
leans, gained a victory over the British 
troops who afterward vanquished the bat- 
talions of the great Napoieon at Water- 
loo. In the late Civil War the South was 
prominent. I wish it had been my privi- 
lege to pay tribute to the great soldiers 
of the North, but as I am selected to 
speak for the South, others will speak 
for the North. The South made vast con- 
tributions which have given American 
manhood and American arms a glory and 
splendor the world over. From a mount- 
ain county in my own district, wild and 
wierd in its strange mountain beauty, she 
furnished to the world one of our famous 
leaders, blue-eyed and flaxen haired Jeb 
Stuart. She gave you that sovereign, 
that illustrious, that silent figure, that 
great tornado of war, Stonewall Jackson. 
( Applause.) 

Sir, this is the old South; for the seven- 
ty-two years prior to 1860, for forty-eight 
of these years the South furnished the 
Presidents who laid the foundation for 
the greatness and power of this Nation. 
but, sirs, great as was the old South, and 
sad and sweet as the memories of the old 
South are to the Southern man, the glo- 
rious old South, with its beautiful and 
brave women, its splendid and chivalric 
and high-spirited men, it furnished great 
men because down South then as now 
character and capacity was the transport 
to position and honor. (Applause.) South- 
ern statesmen of the old school were 
great. Why? Because they were too 
honest to be corrupted by the rich, and 
too brave to be coerced by demagogues. 
May this nation ever cling to the elevat- 
ing traditions, the high ideals of Southern 
statesmen, as exemplified in the lives of 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison and Mon- 
roe that gave glory to this nation. Sirs, 
it was the South, it was Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia’s first and fairest daughter, that 
furnished to this nation the soldiers in 
the great Civil War, Lincoln and Jefferson 
Davis, whose names stand out forever 
prominent. Well might her people be 
proud of a section which in so short a 
time could accomplish so much and 
achieve so much. 

But we have a New South, born at 
Appomatox, amid darkness and despair. 
Sirs, after the surrender at Appomatox, 
no people in the history of the world 
ever suffered defeat so crushing or had 
more difficult problems presented to them 
than we of the South. Defeat only came 
from exhaustion. In_ the prosecution of 
the war we of the South had sacrificed 
our richest and best blood and all of 
our treasure. At the close of the war we 
found our homes desolated, all the imple- 
ments of agriculture destroyed or lost, 
and every family disorganized and all 
credit gone. A single stroke of the pen 
in granting emancipation to the slaves 
represented a lcss of three millions of dol- 
lars to the people of the South. The 
commencement of the war found the 
South the richest portion of the nation, 
the conclusion of the war found it pros- 
trated and bankrupt, the poorest people 
in the annals of time. The financial con- 
dition was accentuated by political differ- 
ences. Never before in the history of the 
world had a people been reduced so com- 
pletely from riches to poverty, with great- 
er problems to overcome; and many 
people with less obstacles to overcome 
would have supinely surrendered and re- 
mained permanently crushed, but the 
Southern people were made of glorious, 


brave and stern stuff, and we accepted 
the new conditions and commenced at 
once to rehabilitate our shattered for- 
tunes. Our first efforts were directed to 
our political consolidation. After years 
of trial, which required sacrifice, which 
required brave and manly courage, we 
rescued the government from _ despotic 


and polluted hands and placed it in the 
hands of intelligence, of conservatism and 
of right. If there is one thing that the 
South has set before it it is that intelli- 
gence, the patriotism, good judgment and 
right shall control the future of that 
great section. That furnishes the corner- 
stone of our prosperity, the foundation 
of our progress. In frankness and candor, 
| wish to say that we have done all these 
things '!n no spirit of antagonism to the 


negro. We propose to treat him with 
justice, and are ready to give him the 
counsel and aid that the strong should 


ever give to the weak, and we propose 
to open to him the avenues of industrial 
life and give him every opportunity for 


improving his condition and becoming 
prosperous. We realize that problem can 


never be solved correctly until it is solved 
justly. We realize that it is a problem 
which affects us and affects the nation, 
but with conscientiousness, with firmness 
and justice and right, we propose to hold 
him to his suited and allotted place in 
the magnificent structure we are now 
rearing, known as the New South, which 
we propese shall be the marvel and splen- 
dor of the coming centuries. Since we 
hace done this marvellous has been the 
progress of the South. A study of our 
progress for the last twenty years is 
amazing. Compare the census of 1880 with 
the census of 1900, and the story of South- 
ern rehabilitation reads more like a ro- 
mance than a history. We have increased 
the population to the extent of four mill- 
ions. We have increased the cotton crop 
from five million to ten million bales, To- 
day we furnish the world more than 
three-quarters of its cotton supply. Cot- 
ton is king, and the world depends on 
the white fields of the South for its com- 
fort in this respect. We have discovered 
the vast source of income in early fruits 
and vegetables, which amount each year 
to more than $200,000,000, and the possibili- 
ties of this supply have hardly begun. 
The agricultural life of the South in 
twenty years has been more than doubled, 
and the day will come, with our equable 
climate and plenteous rainfall, which is 
the foundation of all farming, when the 
agricultural life of the South will equal 
that of all the rest of the Union. 

In manufacturing we have made amaz- 
ing strides. In 1880 we used only 2,000,000 
bales of cotton in Southern cotton mills, 
Last year Southern cotton mills used 
more than 2,500,000 bales of cotton, and the 
day is not far distant when the cotton 
raised in the South will be entirely manu- 
factured into finished products in South- 
ern cotton mills. The cotton mills of the 
world will be moved from Lancaster, 
England, and permanently located in the 
South. We have not only developed in 
our cotton industries, but we have demon- 
strated that iron can be produced as 
cheaply in Virginia and Tennessee as any- 
where alse in the world. The products 
of the furnaces of the South are sold in 
the markets of the world. Every product 
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into which iron and steel go is manufac- 
tured in the South. In twenty years the 
South has increased more than 200 per 
cent. in its manufactured products. 

The Old South was an agricultural 
country. Today the products of Southern 
factories exceed the products of Southern 
farms. In every line of manufacture in 
the South great progress is evident. Our 
exports and imports of foreign commerce 
has doubled in twenty years, while in 
many other sections of the country there 
has been a decrease. We have fully one- 
half of the lumber supply of the United 
States, with all of its vast possibilities. 
Our mineral industry has kept pace with 
our agricultural products. Nearly every 
mineral known to man can be found in 
the South; iron mines, coal mines, lead 
mines, silver mines, zinc mines, and every 
character of mine known to modern civil- 
ization is found in the South. What is the 
foundation of the industrial advance the 
industrial development of this age? It is 
coal. Great Britain built her commercial 
her naval and her manufacturing supre- 
macy on coal, There has already been 
found in the South, in Virginia, more coal 
than Great Britain had on which she built 
her commercial and manufacturing su- 
premacy. Great Britain had 12,000 square 
miles of coal lands. In Virginia and West 
Virginia alone we have disclosed 16,000 
square miles of coal lands, and the South 
today has forty times more coal than that 
which gave Great Britain her manufact- 
uring and commercial supremacy. The 
imagination cannot picture, the human 
mind cannot tell, the great industrial 
possibilities of a section possessed of such 
great coal supply. We have achieved all 
this principally in the last twenty years. 

The question presents itself, how has 
the South been able to make such vast 
contributions to human greatness and 
human power in comparatively so short 
a time? We owe a great deal to our nat- 
ural advantages, but what we owe it 
mostly to is to the virtues of the great 
race from which we are descended and 
whose blood flows through our veins. No 
people have made permanent progress 
who have not possessed some distinct 
virtues. What is the great virtue of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, which is the coming 
and conquering race of the world? From 
the earliest times, when the Anglo-Saxon 
race was known as semi-barbarians in 
Europe. the virtue and greatness of the 
Anglo-Saxon race has been built on two 
ideas—pure womanhood and brave man- 
hood. Pure womanhood, and brave, hon- 
est courageous manhood, were the found- 
ations of the Anglo-Saxon race when they 
were semi-barbarians in Northern Europe. 
By clinging to these two great virtues 
they have pushed their way to the front. 
and conquered continents and islands and 
countries until to-day the destinies of the 
world are in the hands of the great 
Anglo-Saxon race. Southern progress and 
Southern greatness has been built on pure 
womanhood and brave manhood, and in 
no part of the world not even in England, 
is found a purer strain of Anglo-Saxon 
blood than that which exists in the South 
today and has existed through all time; 
and we will keep that strain of Anglo- 
Saxon blood pure and untainted, and build 
our greatness on pure womanhood and 
brave manhood. (Applause.) 

My friends, everything portends in this 
Nation that there will be some fierce 
political fights in the future. There are 
two great forces trying to seize govern- 
ment. Wealth and capital, on the one 
hand, is trying to seize the government to 
advance its interests. That means, if it 
succeeds, industrial slavery. On the other 
hand, socialism is trying to seize the Gov- 
ernment. Its success would mean that the 
lazv and improvident would share the 
fruits of the toil of the industrious and 
thriftv. Its success would mean the shift- 
ing of the foundations of our government. 
If we are to survive as a great public 
government, we must not be controlled 
by those who are blinded by wealth, nor 
governed by those who are controlled by 
passion or prejudices. The reins of Gov- 
ernment must be kept alike from the 
greedy money changers and the plunder- 
ing rabble. In the coming hours of storm 
and distress, one section of the Nation 
whose conservatism is to be a support and 
strength and _ salvation, is the South. 
There we have an industrial activity 
measured by all the requirements of mod- 
ern civilization, united with a sentiment 
of love of country with lofty traditions 
inherited from the Old South, and in the 
coming hours of storm and stress. vou 
will find the South devoted to the Tinion. 
devoted to its progress, devoted to the en- 
tire nation. and readv to heln it to go 
stone the path of growth, progress ane 
development. (Applause.) 

The Toastmaster:—Governor Swan- 
son, IT wish to present to you, on behalf 
of the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association, with this miniature of the 
dome of the Capitol of our common 
country. May it ever remain as it is 
to-day, the fairest, the best and the 
noblest government on earth. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Governor Swanson:—Mr. Toastmas- 
ter and members of the Wholesale 
Druggists Association: I shall treas- 
ure this as a great gift to be kept 


through life. I accept it, not as a 
token to me, but as a compliment to 
the great State of Virginia, whose 


proudest recollections, whose proudest 
memories of the vast contributions she 
has made to the national greatness 
and the national glory will add zeal to 
her ambitions, to her aspirations in 
the future as in the past, and she will 
strive in the future, as she has in the 
past, because her ambition is in the 
future as in the past to realize that 
the brightest jewel in the American 
crown of glory shall be the achlieve- 
ments of that State and her sons. 
(Great applause.) 

The Toastmaster:—The next toast on 
the program is “To the Ladies.” As a 
toast it should be drunk and cele- 
brated like that to the queens and the 
kings and the Presidents. While we 
think of this toast our hearts may, 
as they should, recall different names, 
but we can all sing ‘‘Annie Laurie.” 
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I looked again, a dark form to and fro 
Swayed softly as to music full of rest, 

Bent low, bent lower, and still I did not know 
And then at last I guessed. 

And through the night came all old memories 
flocking, white memories, like the snow 
flakes around me whirled, 

All's well, I said, the mothers still sit rocking 
the cradles of the world. 


As a respondent to this toast we 
have a gentleman from Maryland, Our 
Maryland. Sometimes when the name 
of Maryland comes to us, we have 
gross, thoughts of Lynn Haven oys- 
ters and diamond back terrapins, but 
it is a State that has always assumed 
to fill an important place in the Union. 
It was the home of Francis Scott Key, 
who wrote the poem, “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” 
“Oh, say, can you see, 

light, 
What so proudly we hailed in the twilight’s 
last gleaming.’’ 


Ladies and Gentlemen:—I have pleas- 
ure in introducing to you, to respond 
to the toast, “The Ladies,’’ the Honor- 
able Charles W. Heusler, of Baltimore. 
(Applause.) 

Address by Mr. Heusler. 


Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentle- 
men:—Permit me in the name of my na- 
tive State to extend my most sincere 
thanks for your complimentary reference 
to it. We live south of the Mason and 
Dixon line, and we assume to share in all 
the glory and all the tradition, in all the 
happy past and glorious future of the 
New South, and we live, like Virginia, 
upon the traditions of the Old South. 

Ladies and gentlemen, you have with 
me enjoyed the material rtiom’ of this 
evening’s entertainment, but there has 
not come to any one of. you the distinct 
pleasure of being called upon by the 
toastmaster to respond to the sentiment 
“The ladies.”” They have honored and 
graced us this evening with the charm 
of their presence, and we wish we had 
a tablet of gratitude, of reverence and of 
affection, so that we might lay it at their 
feet. The social condition of woman was 
not always of that high and lofty charac- 
ter in which we find it to-day. History 
records the fact that the social condition 
of women among the ancients was one 
of degraduation and_ servitude. She 
was the slave of man, rather’ than 
his helpmate and companion, but 
thanks to the uplifting, benign in- 
fluence of Christianity, the social con- 
dition of woman to-day has been raised, 
and in her proper plane as mother and 
as wife and as sister and as friend her 
influence pervades the world and lends a 
magic charm to the social circle. Physic- 
ally tender and delicate, contrasting with 
the strength and vigor of man, she like 
the clinging ivy tones and softens down 
the rugged aspect of his nature and 
beautifies and emellishes him. She is a 
creature of waywardness, fancy and 
sometimes folly, converted at the touch 
of a butterfly’s wing and overcome by the 
perfume of a violet, but let real calamity 


by the dawn’s early 


come. Her energies are then awakened 
and she gets into action and mark her 
then. When man, proud man, stands 


back pe= and frightened, woman disputes 
inch by inch the stride of the stalk of 
pestilence, grapples with grim death him- 
self and robs his victory of half its ter- 
rors. 

Woman is now a distinct force in hu- 
man affairs, and as such a force we must 
find her suitable employment. Proper and 
dignified opportunity must be extended to 
her to take her proper place in social life, 
in social action and in social benefits. Her 
energy, her intelligence, her zeal, must 
be called upon and restored to its proper 
level of social equilibrium. Her marvel- 
lous powers of construction and recon- 
struction must be resorted to. The exe- 
cutive of the great State of Virginia told 
you truly that the advance of this country 
laid in the palm of the hand of its women. 
Our social and economic position is not 
altogether as clear as we vaunted men 
would make it appear, and there is a feel- 
ing of unrest, there is a feeling of danger. 
Let we lieutenant governors call to our 
aid the governors of this country to solve 
the problem. (Applause.) With grace in 
her eyes, beauty in her form, with her 
inspiration, dignity and love, we will not 
unthrone her. She can still be our queen, 
while she acts as our counsellor and ad- 
visor, She can still be our pet, when she 
gives to us the invaluable help that she 
has at her command, to guide us and pro- 
tect us in the affairs of our social and 
business lives. That is the tribute I 
would pay to them, mother and wife, 
sister and friend. I cannot say more, as 
his Excellency, the Governor of Virginia, 
has left me floundering; with the adroit- 
ness of the trick of the man who has 
served seven terms in Congress he has 
sailed to my windward and I am flopping 
idly for the want of a breeze, I can refer 
to the escutcheon of my State:—‘Fatti 
maschii parole femine.”’ 

I can say to you now, my friends, that 
it was with more than ordinary pleasure 
that I came here. 
drugs. I did not even have the knowledge 
of the Executive of Virginia, and had to 


ask him what H 2-0 meant, and it came 


back to me like a revelation. I am _ not 
much of a fisherman, and I do very little 


swimming, so what do I want with H 2-0? 


Mr. Toastmaster, the night is waning. 


If I were able to gather together all — 
an 

in actual Virgina, I could pay but a feeble 
I call attention to 
the fact that on the menu I am unfair- 
The words are inscribed on 
the menu “‘To the Ladies,”’ with my name 
“onsider myse!f favor- 
ed beyond all that is due me, although it 
would perhaps be my just deserts, if oe 
an 

friends of America would all at once be 
concentrated desire to 
take me under their fostering and pro- 
Woman—a miracle, a won- 
der; the great source from which radiates 


eloquence that exists in traditional 
tribute to the ladies. 
ly situated. 


under it. I would 


combined mothers, wives, sisters 


seized with the 
tecting care. 


all the charms of society. (Applause.) 


The Toastmaster:—The next toast is 
“Our Country,” and no one can hear 


those words without a thrill. 


‘‘Land of our birth, our faith, our pride, 
For whose dear sake our fathers died, 
Oh, Motherland, we pledge to thee, 


Head, heart and hand through the years to be.’’ 


Mr. Frisbie’s Address. 


Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
We all know how large it 


—Our country! 





I knew nothing of 
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is in area, and we are somewhat egotis- 
tical in referring to it in that manner. 
I shall contine my few remarks chiefly 
to the United States proper in making 
comparisons. When our forefathers 
founded the United States, little did they 
dream of what its magnitude would be, 
let alone the magnitude of our possessions, 
in less than one and a quarter centuries. 
“They builded better than they knew.” 
We have gone by leaps and bounds, and 
so rapidly that even at this date we 
scarcely comprehend or realize the rapid- 
ity of our advance. 

Let us make a few comparisons. Iowa 
is conceded to be a well populated State. 
It covers 56,000 square miles and has a 
population of two and one-quarter mil- 
jion. Italy is about twice its size in area 
with a population of 30,000,000, and is 
therefore about seven times as densely 
populated as Iowa. Italy has an army 
call of 2,000,000, or one to each 14 inhabit- 
ants. The German Empire has an area 
of 212,000 square miles or about four times 
that of Iowa, and a population of 55,000,- 
000, and therefore about five and one-half 
times as densely populated. Its army on 
a peace basis is over 500,000 men and offi- 
cers; its war footing is 2,000,000, and if 
necessary it is prepared to place 3,000,000 
men fully armed and equipped in the field. 
The standing army of our great country is 
limited to 100,000 men and officers, or one 
for each thousand of our inhabitants, and 
there are in actual service only about 
60,000, or one to each 1,600 of our popula- 
tion. There is about one soldier to guard 
each sixty square miles of our territory. 
This shows our confidence in our repub- 
lican form of government. 

Were we equipped on a war footing like 
the German Empire we would be obliged 
to sustain a standing army of 2,000,000, a 
reserve of 4,000,000, and be able to arm and 
equip 6,000,000 of men. What would our 
people say to this, with a soldier at every 
turn, and what in the name of heaven 
would our anti-imperialists say to such a 
force, if, as they now are, amazed at the 
spectacle of the single soldier guarding 
sixty square miles of our territory? Just 
imagine their frenzy with such a large 
army at the command of the President. 
Think of the enormous tax required to 
support such an army, and then may we 
not congratulate ourselves on our love of 
peace and the peaceful basis we have as- 
sumed and in which our country glories. 

In the great Northwest we have to-day 
millions upon millions of acres on which 
at present nothing can be grown, but with 
the irigation schemes now being worked 
out by the government and the railroads, 
we probably shall in a few generations 
see Minnesota, the Dakotas, and Montana 
raising the largest and finest crops in the 
world, and in the States mentioned the 
irrigated valleys will be the most densely 
populated portion of our country. 

We excel in magnitude and quality of 
crops, and in our industries. New York 
is the third largest shipping seaport in 
the world, and is now bending its energies 
to assert its right to soon be the financial 
center of the world. 

Italy with its 112,000 squares miles can 
be easily placed in several of our States. 
Great Britain would also have comfort- 
able margins within several of our States; 
one State, Texas, could easily accommo- 
date them both within its ample borders. 
We have 225,000 miles of railways, as 
against 35,000 miles of railways in Ger- 
many. Our greatness, however, does not 
lie in our area or in our industries, nor 
in our great extent of railways, but rather 
in our Republican form of government, 
and yet each of these items mentioned 
will have a great bearing upon our fu- 
ture. With a population as dense as that 
of Italy we would in our confines to-day 
have between 700,000,000 and 750,000,000 of 
people. How soon, with this vast net- 
work of railways to send our people to 
and fro, or to carry them and the new 
immigrants to our fields, how soon, I say, 
will we meet that immense number? Far 
earlier than either you or [I expect. As 
we grow, so will our responsibilities grow 
and with it comes a readjustment of our 
laws to meet the new requirements, The 
preamble of our Constitution says: “We, 
the people of the United States, in order 
to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this Constitution 
for the United States of America,’ thus 
reaffirming the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, asserting the right of life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, The Decla- 
ration of Independence wisely asserts that 
“Prudence, indeed, will dictate that gov- 
ernments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes. 
Our greatness again exists in our peace- 
able methods of government. We do not 
fear military rule nor are we held in 
check by fear of sword or bullet, but 
rather are we governed by love of man 
for man, and our belief in the govern- 
ment of the people by the people. Mil- 
lions of immigrants are each year arriv- 
ing on our shores, and they must be 
taught the ideas of our government as 
we know them. That class, or those 
classes leaving their countries, coming 
from oppression to freedom, and who do 
not know freedom in its just and proper 
light, must be taught, and severally so, 
how to conduct themselves in their new 
life. There are those who cannot prop- 
erly enjoy sudden prosperity. Likewise 
there are those who cannot understand 
a new-born freedom. Our naturalization 
laws should be so changed that a foreign- 
er can become a citizen of the United 
States or of our country only after five 
years of exemplary conduct. If within 
that time he be convicted before a crim- 
inal court, he should not be permitted to 
become a citizen of our country. To pro- 
tect our country we should exact just 
and strict laws regarding immigration. 
We must be just before we are generous. 
Our country has been through great and 
trying times, but it has always found 
great and noble men to sustain and carry 
it through its various contests. We had 
noble and heroic members of the Conti- 
nental Congress who, with Washington, 
safely carried us through the Revolution, 
and Washington as our. first President 
started us on our great career. The mar- 
tyr-President, Lincoln, saved us from 
dismemberment and preserved our coun- 


try and our Union. Later in times of 
Seana heresy we were led by our be- 
gy gf with that of 


Compare our population ; 
say wae hundred years hereafter, and if 
we progress in the same ratio as in the 
past decade, what will then be the mag- 
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nitude of our country? It will call for a 
most wonderful exercise of good law and 
good government. To-day we are leading 
the world in the cause of humanity. The 


Filipinos, a nation that has been cruelly 
and brutally governed for hundreds of 
yours, are now reaping the benefit of our 
liberal and Christian-like government, 


and under Governor Taft they were start- 
ed on the high road to self-government. 


There are those who say (but I believe 
for political effect) that the Philippines 
should be surrendered at once for self- 
government, As well might you expect 
a boy of seven to ten years of age to 
manage a large business. successfully. 


We have promised them self-government 
as soon as they are capable of adminis- 
tering it, and our great country will keep 
its promise. Cuba to-day has just dem- 
onstrated its inability to successfully gov- 
ern itself, and acting under the direction 
of President Roosevelt, that great, broad 
and liberal statesman, Secretary Taft has 
ussumed the reins of government of Cuba, 
promising her, in the name of our coun- 
try, that as soon as Cuba shows herself 
capable of once more being able to gov- 
ern herself she shall have the opportunity. 
Thus you see that in our treatment of 
the Philippines and Cuba we have ad- 
vanced our greatness and placed ourselves 
far and away in advance of any other 
nation, in that we have promised life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness to 
thes: people, and that under our nurture 
and teaching they will be quickly taught 
It will rest 


the art of self-government. 
wich them how soon they can assume 
this right. What other nation has ever 


stvod in the grand position of nations as 


occupied to-day by our country? We 
have been through civil war, through 
financial heresy and distress, but under 


our great leaders the people have decided 
for the best ir ‘erests of all. 

At present v.e have no great question 
of political economy agitating our par- 
ties. Not a word of opposition is being 
raised by either party regarding our posi- 
tion in Cuba. Our great prosperity is so 
amazing we find some fanatics deploring 
the benefits we are now receiving, and in 
floundering about seeking some issue they 
are screeching for governmental owner- 
ship of railroads and other public utili- 
ties. They do not say how it shall be 
accomplished or present any feasible 
plan, but blindly straining at a gnat are 
trying to swallow a camel. Do you real- 
ize the position in which any great polii- 
cal party would be placed once this power 
was in these hands? It would be en- 
trenched in absolute power. The anti- 
imperialists would then have a good basis 
and foundation on which to build their 
argument. The Czar of Russia could not 
be more autocratic than our President 
could be once our railroads were under 
governmental control. I do not believe 
it possible for this to take place. The 
proposition is too preposterous and the 
good sense of our people would not accept 
such a suicidal plan. It would place the 
debt and 


country under an enormous 
weaken us financially beyond recovery, 
and as a sequence it would have a ten- 
dency to stop all progress and hasten 
political decay more rapid than that of 
Rome. This view is taken by students of 
political economy, and a whole evening 
might easily be devoted to strong, de- 


fensible and unanswerable arguments sus- 
taining this satement. 


We are, however, now confronted with 
a most dangerous element of social and 
political discord promulgated by what is 
known as the “yellow journals.” They 
aim to array class against class. Their 
energies are devoted to teaching and 
fomenting envy and hate instead of re- 
gard and love for law, order and peace 
They stand upon none of the principles of 
political economy as enunciated by either 
of our great political parties since the 


formation of our government. They have 
openly advocated assassination, and many 
believe their utterances are responsible 
for the assassination of McKinley. Such 
dangerous and seditious arguments can 
only be permitted by abusing the free- 
dom of the press, and I trust that anyone 
now or hereafter who presents’ such 
damnable, and, I might say, treasonable, 
utterances will be buried politically under 
millions of ballots cast by honest, upright 
and law-abiding citizens, and they be 
made to fully understand that while our 
country is large, just and generous, it is 
not large enough to hold their ilk, 

At the Sunday services of the navy 
there is raised a white flag displaying a 
large cross, This is raised above the stars 
and stripes. Our flag is second only to 
the cross of Christ. (Applause.) Shall 
we permit the teachings of ruin and riot, 
which would mean a large standing army 
to preserve order, to supplant the teach- 
ings of our government as exemplified in 
our navy? No, we shall stamp out those 
elements which defy the laws of God and 


man and shall preserve our peace, our 
freedom, our love of manknid, and we 
shall then sing with more fervor than 
ever, “My Country, ‘tis of thee, sweet 
land of liberty.”” We shall always re- 
member all of our’ great Presidents, 


Adams, Madison, Monroe, “Old Hickory” 
Jackson, and others, but pre-eminent in 
the galaxy we shall remember the teach- 
ings of the greatest leaders, Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, McKinley, and lastly, 
with special pride, shall we follow that 
man among men, the glorious Theodore 
Roosevelt, the present ruler of our coun- 
try. (Applause.) 

We have, as has been said, the great- 
est country on earth. It is now as 
broad as the earth, as deep as China, 
and it reaches to the stars. We have 
here to-night an ex-druggist. You do 


not often see an ex-druggist; when 
they get into the harness they stay 
there until the end. But our friend 


who wil! respond to this toast has been 
more fortunate than most of us. He 
has been able to retire from the drug 
business and live upon his well-earned 
profits. I take pleasure in presenting 
to the members especially our wold 
friend, Mr. E. C. Frisbie, who will re- 
spond to the toast, “Our Country.” 
The Toastmaster:—We are now about 
to listen to the Jast toast on the pro- 
gzam—‘Something Pertinent to the 
Occassion.” We have here to-night a 
great and strong ally of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association. 
(Applause.) This Association has stood 
from its inception for pure food and 
pure drugs. In the thirty-two years 





which have elapsed since we organized 
the association there has never been a 
meeting, so far as my memory goes, 
at which .we have not taken up this 
subject of pure food and pure drugs, 
and at last through the efficient efforts 
of the gentleman who will next address 
you we have made an impression upon 
Congress and we are getting what we 
asked for. Dr. Wiley, in his remarks 
to the Association to-day, did not go 
quite far enough, I think for us. He 
did not seem, I think, to endorse those 
valuable little household remedies that 
helped us to settle the West. I tell 
you this is no joking matter, but we 
could not have gotten along there with- 
out these little articles on the shelves 
of the country druggist and the gen- 
eral store, because you can all see how 
impracticable it would be to go on a 
horse at midnight and ride fifteen to 
twenty miles for a doctor, and find 
that he had gone fifteen or twenty 
miles in some other direction. But I 
can understand when I look at the 
Doctor, with his splendid physique and 
appearance of perfect health, why he 
does not think very much of those 
remedies. I suppose he has never 
know anything of the comfort to be 
sometimes derived from a bottle of 
bitters. Dr. Wiley is Chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, a most efficient 
servant of the Government, working 
with us and helping us. I take pleas- 
ure, ladies and gentlemen, in present- 
ing him to you. 
Dr. Wiley’s Address. 


Mr. Toastmaster and Members of the 
Association, Ladies and Gentlemen:—I 
think the most pertinent thing to the oc- 
casion would be to say Amen. I was just 
wondering what tune the band will play 
when I get through. I do not want to 
interfere with the program, but I will 
suggest that you play that battle hymn 
entitled ‘“‘The Half Has Not Been Told.” 
I suppose I occupy a lone position on this 
floor, because I am a real governor. There 
is no lieutenant governor in my house. 
I am the whole show. I do not propose 
to abdicate my position. ‘I think after 
having played the first fiddle for so many 
years I would fall into a very minor posi- 
tion to play the second fiddle. But I do 
not propose to be a very tyrannical gov- 
ernor. I have always been most lenient 
with myself, and I can assure you I have 
very little difficulty in controlling the af- 
fairs of my own househlod. I have looked 
with much interest on the incursion of 
the ladies into the drug trade. I think 
in regard to some of the habit-forming 
drugs which have been so popular when 
dispensed by the male clerks, when_ we 
find behind the counters of the drug 
stores the ladies who are here to-night, 
there will be such a rush for these medi- 
cines that there will be no law which 
will be strong enough to keep them from 
coming into common use. I believe in 
equal rights, and there I do not oppose 
the incursion. I do not see why food 
does not taste as good and cigars smoke 
as good in the presence of ladies at a 
banquet as if they were not here. I know 
the prejudice which exists in the minds 
of druggists against this. I know the 
feeling of the colleges. I have been to 
all the colleges in the world to try to 
get what litte education which was de- 
scribed by my friend so eloquently a little 
seen the coeduca- 


whie ago, and I have 
tional institutions and the monastic in- 
stitutions, which unfortunately are the 


only kind I have had anything to do with. 
Perhaps if I had gone to the other kind 
I might not have been a real governor, 
but only a lieutenant governor, but I 
have managed to escape all this. 

I know the feeling against women in the 
institutions where they are excluded, It 
is not a feeling of hatred against the fair 
sex at all, but it is a feeling of jealousy, 
because the young men know that if the 
girls shculd come into the schools none 
of the young men would stand at the 
head of the classes, and we would have 
to surrender our places to the girls. 

I have looked over the house but have 
not seen a single woman smoking, and I 
do not think that is right. If the ladies* 
come to our banquets they must do as we 
do. I do not smoke myself. I am a per- 
fect lady in that respect. If the ladies 
would like to smoke in my presence, I 
have not any objection whatever to their 
doing so. 

Referring to ladies in drug stores re- 
minds me of a little poem which I heard 
once, which was entitled:— 


FEMININE PHARMACY, 
There in the corner pharmacy, 
This lithsome lady lingers, 
And patent pills and philters true 
Are fashioned by her fingers. 


Her phiz behind the soda fount 
Is often seen in summer 

How sweetly foams the soda fiz 
When you receive it from her. 


When mixing belladonna drops 
With tincture of lobelia, 

And putting up prescriptions 
She’s fairer than Ophelia. 


Each poison in its proper place, 
Each potion is her chalice, 

Her daede! fingers are so deft 
They call her digitalis. 


I had a very beautiful speech prepared 
for this occasion, but in an unguarded 
moment this morning I strayed into your 
meeting hall and was corraled and had 
to deliver it in that connection. I was 
going to get up another good speech for 
to-night, but Dr. Schieffelin took posses- 
sion of me, and I have been engaged all 
the evening in arranging the beautiful 
address which he gave you. I tried the 
best I could to purloin the manuscript of 
my distinguished friend, but he kept such 
a tight grip on it I could not get hold 
of it, or I would have read his beautiful 
address, 

I am glad to learn to-night that your 
association for thirtv-two years has stood 
up for pure drugs, but since hearing our 
distinguished friend to-night. and whom 
I have heard at various times during 
many years, and who voted in the House 
of Renrresentatives to increase my salary, 
I think you will add one more thing to 
your virtues and hereafter be a champion 
of pure eloquence. Now. gentlemen, if 
you had really believed what Dr. Schief- 


felin said, you would imagine that our 
sole purpose in life is to get the druggist 
at the back of the neck and throw hmi 
out of existance. I do not think you 
have a better friend than I am, although 
I do not patronize your business. I have 
been fortunate enough so far to escape 
the necessity of calling a physician, and 
I have never been a dope fiend. I do 
not drink or smoke or use cocaine or 
opium, or calomel or arsenic or antimony 
in any form whatever. If I should be 
married I do not believe I would get 
“antimony” if I should be divorced. I 
know there are people who live in the 
far west who need your assistance. Your 
toastmaster is an evidence of the sim- 
plicity of the people in the west. I can 
imagine that he must have spent all of 
his time riding fifteen miles this way and 
that way for the doctor instead of stay- 
ing home and taking the pills provided 
for the occasion. If he had done that, he 
would have been a stalwart farmer, in- 
stead of the sleek-looking farmer that 
you see. I will admit, for the sake of 
argument, that the west has been built 
up by tinned foods and patent pills, but 
it is built up now and it does not need 
them any longer. If there are no more 
places to build up, let us banish these 
things from the face of the earth. 

I have not much more to say except this 
—that I believe this is the only time I 
have made a speech so late in the morn- 
ing. Once I made an after-dinner speech 
at half-past three, and this is almost 
equal to that occasion. I do not know 
why it is they always put me at the 
end, and I never have a chance to strike 
an audience when it is fresh. If you 
invite me again, let me speak before the 
Governor, because after he speaks no one 
wants to hear anything further. (Ap- 
plause; and the band started ‘“‘We Won't 
Go Home Until Morning.’’) 


The Toastmaster:—I want to say to 
the musicians that I never attended a 
dinner where the strains were so beau- 
tiful and so apt as they have furnished 
here to-night. I will ask them, in 
closing this dinner, to play “Auld Lang 
Syne,” and I will ask this audience, 
those to sing, who never sang before, 
and those who always sing, to sing 
the more. 

(The company joined in the Auld 
Lang, after which it dispersed.) 








THE ENTERTAINMENT. 


On Monday, at 9 P. M., a reception 
was tendered to President Lucien B. 
Hall at the New Willard Hotel. 
Besides Mr. and Mrs. Hall, the follow- 
ing assisted in receiving the members 
and their friends:— 


Mr. & Mrs. C. F. Weller. 
Mr. & Mrs. W. J. Walding. 
Mr. & Mrs. C. P. Walbridge. 
Mr. & Mrs. W. A. Hover. 
Mr. & Mrs, Frank A, Faxon. 
Mr. & Mrs. Thomas P. Cook. 
Mr. & Mrs. Edmund Taylor. 
Mr. & Mrs. C. C. Leadbeater. 
Mr. Thomas F. Main. 


After the reception proper, dancing 
was indulged in, and everyone had a 
real good time. Light refreshments 
were served. 

On Tuesday evening the Congres- 
sional Library was visited. At 2:30 
P. M. Wednesday afternoon the mem- 
bers of the association and their lady 
friends left the New Willard Hotel for 
the White House, where they were re- 
ceived by President Roosevelt .in the 
East Room. President Roosevelt had a 
kind word and a hearty handshake for 
all, and everyone felt delighted at the 
opportunity of meeting the nation’s 
chief executive. In the evening at 8 
o’clock a banquet was served in the 
banquet hall of the New Willard Hotel. 
The banquet was made doubly enjoy- 
able because of the presence of the 
ladies, 

On Thursday night there was a 
theatre party, and on Friday an ex- 
cursion to Mount Vernon, The Com- 
mittee on Arrangements and Enter- 
tainment deserve great credit for the 
able manner in which they looked 
after the comfort of those who at- 
tended the convention. The com- 
mittee consisted of the following:— 


yneear D. Taylor, Chairman, Richmond, 
a. 


Clarence G. Stone, Secretary, 192 Front 
St., New York. 

T. W. Purcell, Richmond. 

A. J. Cavanaugh, Richmond. 

H. B. Gilpin, Baltimore, 

G. G. Minor, Richmond. 

Cc. C. Leadbeater, Alexandria. 

H, F. Baker, Baltimore. 

Dr. Alfred B. L. Dohme, Baltimore. 

. A. Tschieffely, Washington. 

W. G. Cook, New York. 

G. Frank Bailey, Baltimore. 

John C, Muth, Baltimore. 

E. T. Green, Washington. 

LADIES’ RECEPTION COMMITTEE. 

Mrs. C. C. Leadbeater, Chairman, Alex- 
andria, Va. 
Mrs, Claude A. Swanson, Richmond, Va. 
Mrs. E. D. Taylor, Richmond, Va. 
Mrs. T. W. Purcell, Richmond, Va. 
Mrs. G. G. Minor, Richmond, Va 
Mrs, John Leadbeater, Alexandria, Va. 
ae. F. A. Tschieffely, Washington, 


Mrs, H. B. Gilpin, Baltimore, Md. 
Mrs. H. F. Baker, Baltimore, Md. 
Mrs. G. Frank Bailey, Baltimore, Md. 


D 


we Alfred B. L. Dohme, Baltimore, 
The Misses Dohme, Baltimore, Md. 


Mrs, R. L. Powers, Richmond, Va. 
Mrs, BE. T. Green, Washington, D. C. 
Miss Nina Randolph, Richmond. Va. 
Miss Sarah Cook, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. John Muth, Baltimore, Md. 














REGISTRY LIST. 


L. L. Pope, Lawrence Williams Co., 
land. 

Clarence G. Stone, Lambert Pharmacal Co., 
New York. 

J. E. Toms, secretary N. W. D. A., Indian- 
apolis. 

E. D. Taylor, Powers-Taylor Drug Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

W. J. Walding, Walding, Kinnan & Marvin 
Co., Toledo. 

E. E. Holliday, vice chairman 
Committee, Indianapolis: 

L. B. Hall, Benton Hall & Co., Cleveland. 

W. A. Caperton, Eli Lily & Co, Indianapolis. 

L. R. Dronberger, Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works, St. Louis. 

John C. Spratt, Parke, Davis & Co, Detroit. 

R. L. Tye, Merck & Co, New York. 

Cc. P. Walbridge, The J. S. Merrell Drug Co., 
St. Louis. 

D. P. Dougherty, The National Aniline Chem- 
fecal Co., New York. 

Cc. J. Lynn, Eli Lily & Co., Indianapolis. 

Fred L. Carter, Carter, Carter & Meigs Co., 
Boston. 

da. BR 
Chicago. 

A. E. Whiting, Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleve- 
land. f 

Francis Keeling, Jr., Hummiston, Keeling & 
Co., Chicago. 

J. W. Rossiter, Powers-Weightman-Rosengar- 
ten Co., Philadelphia. 

S. A. Tuttle, Tuttle’s Elixir Co., Boston. 

W. S. Gerity, Gerity Bros., Elmira. 

H. B. Fairchild, Hazeltine-Perkins Drug Co., 
Grand Rapids. 

L. A. Lange, Yahr & Lange Drug Co., Mil- 
waukee. 

W. B. Strong, 
waukee, 

Cc. S$. Jones, Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten 
Co., Philadelphia. 

J. C. Robinson, Powers-Weightman-Rosengar- 
ten Co., Dallas, Tex. 

E. T. Green, Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 
Washington, D. C. 

L. Flemer, Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Washington, D. C. 

H. J. Woodward, Allaire, Woodward & Co., 
Peoria. 

Henry J. Beck, Dodge & Olcott Co., Chicago. 

R. S. Johnston, Merck & Co., Chicago. 

B. T. Van Alen, C. F. Boehringer & Soehne, 
Chicago. 

Cc. G. Merrell, William S. Merrell Chemical 
Co., Cincinnati. 

Thurston Merrell, William S. Merrell Chemi- 
cal Co., Cincinnati. 


Cleve- 


Proprietary 


Kathrens, J. Walter Thompson Co., 


Milwaukee Drug Co., Mil- 


Works, 


W. Howard, Ogborn, W. Howard Ogborn, 
Cincinnati. 

A. H. Evans, Evans Chemical Co., Cincin- 
nati. 

E. M. Rowell, The E. M. Rowell Co., Ba- 
tavia, N. Y. 

Romaine Pierson, American Druggist, Chi- 
cago. 


F. N. Oxley, Seabury & Johnson, Chicago. 
W. A. Conner, Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis. 


F. H. Gazzolo, Gazzblo Drug & Chemical 
Co., Chicago. 

B. C. Hartz, Hartz & Bahnsen Co., Rock 
Island. 


G. D. F. Kinney, Colburn, Birks & Co., Mil- 
waukee, 


F. L. Hastings, Olney & McDaid, Clinton, 
Ta. 

George R. Hillier, R. Hillier’s Son Co., New 
York. 

T. F. Main, The Tarrent Co., New York. 

oO. L.  Biebinger, Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works, St. Louis. 
we M. Badgley, Charles Pfizer & Co., New 
York. 

Cc. 8. Littell, C. S. Littell & Co., New York. 
G. A. Fuller, Ed. Pinaud, New York. 

Cc. F. Weller, Richardson Drug Co., Omaha. 
ie P. Cook, N. Y. Q. & C. Works, New 
ork. 

W. G. Cook, N. Y. Q. & C. Works, New 
York. 

A. H. Bursdal, William S. Merrell Chemical 
Co., Cincinnati. 


The Glessner Medical Co., 
ot- 


lL. C. Glessner, 
Findlay, O. 


E. T. Edgerly, J. W. Edgerly & Co., 
tumwa, Ia. 

H. D. artin, Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 
St. Louis. 


James E. Davis, Michigan Drug Co., Detroit. 
Anthony Graf, Continental Color & Chemical 
Co., New York. 

W. E. Jenkins, Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
¥ D. M. Penick, Strother Drug Co., Lynchburg, 
fa. 

F. J. Greene, Barker & Wheeler Co., Peoria. 
L. B. Bridahan, David Bridahan Co., Denver. 
J. C. Bradley, The Denver Chemical Manu- 
facturing Co., New York. 
George A. Dawson, Parke, 
Washington, D. C. 

G. W. Lattimer, The Kauffman-Lattimer Co., 


Davis & Co., 


Columbus, O. 

H. J. Schnell, Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, 
New York. 

H. A. Antram, Randolph Box & Label Co., 
Chicago. 

W. J. Mooney, Mooney-Mueller Drug Co., 
Indianapolis. 


Marion Ward, Ward Bros. Drug Co., Indian- 


apolis 
J. W. Durr, Jr., Durr Drug Co., Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 


A. J. More, Hornick, Hess & More, Sioux, Ia. 
W. A. Hover, W. A. Hover & Co., Denver. 
Harry Skillman, Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit. 
E. G. Swift, Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit. 
Charles A. Cotterill, Parke, Davis & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 

R. V. Pierce, M. D., World’s Dispensary 
Medical Association, Buffalo. 

,Cheries E. Matthews, Sharp & Dohme, Bal- 
timore. 

Justin Keith, J. L. Hopkins & Co., Chicago. 
F. e Beckman, A. Kiefer Drug Co., Colum- 
bus, O. 

E. Waugh, General Chemical Co., New York. 
N. H. Stewart, Powers-Weightman-Rosengar- 
ten Co., Philadelphia. 


Levi Wilcox, Apoth. Hall Co., Waterbury, 
Conn. 

John N. Carey, Daniel Stewart & Co., In- 
dianapolis. 


Cc. W. Snow, C. W. Snow & Co., Syracuse. 

Arthur Pinkham, Pinkham Medical Co., 
Lynn, Mass. 

Charles Cook, Cook, Everett & Pennell, Port- 


land, Me. 
A. H. Beardsley, Dr. Miles Medical Co., Elk- 


hart. 

A. G. Richardson, J. Hungerford Smith Co., 
Rochester. 

W. P. Anderson, J. Hungerford Smith Co., 
Rochester. 

S. Massingham, Shipley Massingham Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

Ralph L. Fuller, Harshaw, Fuller & Good- 


win, Cleveland. 
S. E. Strong, Strong, Cobb & Co., Cleveland. 


F. L. Bodman, Powers-Weightman-Rosen- 
garten Co., Philadelphia. 

Charles Blauw, Blauw & Barnum Co., 
Rochester. 


Fran M. Bell, Armour & Co., Chicago. 








A. C. Robertson, 
Works, St. Louis. 

E. H. Nelsom Nelson, Baker & Co., Detroit. 

Frank E. Morgan Drug Co., New 
York. 

W. D. Lamar, Swift’s Specific Co., Atlanta. 

A. J. Cavanaugh, Randolph Box & Label Co., 
Richmond. 

Frank A. Faxon, Faxon & Gallagher, Kansas 
City. 

E. M. Clendening, Kansas City. 

Samuel Felt, The Samuel Felt Drug Co., 
Watertown, N. Y. 

J. T. Doster, Doster Northington Drug Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Charles F. Cutler, Eastern Drug Co., Boston. 

H. W. Cumner, Eastern Drug Co., Boston. 
G. T. Bauer, Bauer & Black, Chicago. 

A. M. Reid, Lamar-Rankin Drug Co., At- 


Mallinckrodt Chemical 


Kirby, 





. Freund, American Can Co., Chicago. 
. Solomons, The Solomons Co., Savannah. 

W. V. Smith, The V. H. Smith & Son Co., 
Philadelphia. 

S. M. Moneypenny, The National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., New York. 

William S. Douglas, Douglas Manufacturing 
Co., New York. 

M. H. Hickox, Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 
Dallas, 

John 8S. Black, Nelson, Baker & Co., 

A. Bateman, C. F. 
New York. 

bag G. Moore, Dodge & Olcott Co., New York 

¥F. Pound, J. F. Pound, New York. 

Christian Beilstein, Dodge & Olcott Co., New 
York. 

Charles Gibson, Walker & Gibson, Albany. 

Cc, F. Shoemaker ,Shoemaker & Busch, Phila- 
delphia. 

Charles H. Hubbard, Charles Hubbard Son & 
Co., Syracuse. 

Adam Pfrom, Pfrom & Kindig, Philadelphia. 

I. S. Coffin, Coffin, Redington & Co., New 
York. 

W. B. Robeson, 

A. S. Raymond, Lincoln Drug-Co., 
Neb. 

Charles E. 
more. 


Detroit. 
Boehringer & Soehne, 


Antoine Chiris, New York. 
Lincoln 


Dohme, Sharp & Dohme, Balti- 


a _H. Cox, The Tilden Co., New Lebanon, 
N. 

in F. Baker, The Thomsen Chemical Co., 
Baltimore. 

Theodore Meyer, Meyer Bros.’ Drug Co., St. 
Louis. 


E. H. Buehler, E. H. Buehler, Chicago. 

A. W. Miller, Aschenbach & Miller, Philadel- 
phia. 

c. S. Winchell, Thomas Leeming & Co., New 


2. Wirth, E. Fougera & Co., New York. 

J. H. Gilman, Gilman Bros., Boston. 

Cc. W. Parsons, E. R. Squibb & Sons, New 
York. 

ww. & 
Chicago. 

J. W. Parry, Merck & Co., New York. 

W. A. Hamann, Roessler & Haslacher Chem- 
ical Co., New York. 

Louis F, Schmidt. Roessler & MHaslacher 
Chemical Co., New York 

Hugo Du Bois, Roessler & Haslacher Chemi- 
cal Co., New York. 

P. E. Anderson, P. B. Anderson & Co., New 
York. 
J. UL. Hopkins, J. L. Hopkins & Co., New 


Shurtletff, Morrison, Plummer & Co., 


F. E. Watermeyer, Fritzsche Bros., New 
Caswell A. Mayo, ‘‘American Druggist,’’ New 
York. 

Thomas Shoemaker, Robert Shoemaker & Co., 
New York. 

James F. Cowes, John L. Thompson Sons & 
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Pa., October 9 to 11, 1906. 


Pittsburgh, 





On Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, October 9, 10 and 11, the Nine- 
teenth Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion was held at the Hotel Schenley, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, It was a most success- 
ful one from every standpoint. The 
attendance was equal to that of any 
previous convention; the business ses- 
sions were well attended and were 
marked by a close attention to the pro- 
ceedings and the results of the meeting 
amply justified the time devoted to the 
convention by those who traveled so 
many hundreds of miles to be present. 
The social features were in charge of 
an entertainment committees consisting 
of R. F. Rainey, J. B. C. Wheeler and 
H. G. Porterfield, of the Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Club of Pittsburgh, ably sec- 
onded by a ladies’ committee consist- 
ing of the wives of the gentlemen just 
named. The entertainment provided 
exhibited that lavish hospitality char- 
acteristic of the ‘‘Smoky City,” and 
almost overwhelmed the visitors by 
their extent and variety. The attend- 
ance of ladies was unusually large, 
making the entertainments assume that 
brilliant social character which is in- 
separable from the gathering of so 
many fair women. 

President Wettach made an excellent 
presiding officer, keeping the conven- 
tion well in hand and neither allowing 
the business to drag nor the discussions 
to wander off to matters irrelevant tu 


the point at issue. The committees 
came with carefully prepared reports 
and in many cases presented recom- 


mendations which showed that the re- 
ports were more than mere perfunctory 
essays, and that the members of the 
committees were alive to the need of 
the association. At the convention of 
the International Association of Master 
House Painters and Decorators held in 
Birmingham, Ala., in February last, 
a committee was appointed to take up 
with the manufacturers the question 
of protection in the purchase of paint- 
ers’ materials. On the invitation of 
President Wettach, this committee at- 
tended the convention and the mem- 
bers of it were very courteously re- 
ceived and listened to, and a resolution 
was adopted to refer the matter to the 
local clubs with a favorable recommen- 
dation. This marks the beginning of 
closer relationship between the manu- 
facturers and the master painters—a 
thing which should surely result in im- 
proved conditions for both branches of 
the trade. 

Secretary Drake's re-election showed 
the esteem in which he is held by the 
membership, and justly so, for it would 
be difficult to find a secretary who at- 
tends to the manifold duties of his 
office more cheerfully, more faithfully 
and more impartially than Louis L. 
Drake, 

President-elect Washburn made a 
very favorable impression during the 
short time he occupied the chair, and 
the association is to be congratulated 
upon having selected a man who is 
thoroughly in earnest and enthusiastic 
in its work, and whose courteous man- 
ner and kindly disposition will surely 
win the esteem of all the members. The 
selection of Cincinnati for the next 
meeting place is not only a mark of 
courtesy to President Washburn, but it 
takes the convention, next year, to an- 
other hustling paint center, where the 
members will meet with as hospitable a 
reception as they found waiting them 
this year at Pittsburg. 





























OPENING SESSION. 


The convention was called to order 
by President Wettach, at the Hotel 
Schenley, Pittsburgh, Pa., October 9, 
1906, at 10.45 A. M. 

President Wettach:— Gentlemen, I 
have great pleasure in calling to order 
the Nineteenth Annual Convention of 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association, and I hope that your time 
spent with us will be not only profit- 
able, but agreeable in every particular, 
and that you will carry away pleasant 
recollections of this city, which has 
been termed the “Smoky City.’’ We 
had intended to have at the different 
depots committees with lanterns to 
look for you, but found it was unneces- 
sary. We had the sun with us yester- 
day and hope we will have it with us 
this afternoon. 

I do not at this time intend to tell 
you anything about the glory of Pitts- 
burg or anything that some one else, 
perhaps, can tell you better than I. 
But I will call upon a gentleman who 
will represent His Honor, Mayor 
Guthrie. It gives me great pleasure 
to introduce to you the secretary of 
the Merchants and Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of Pittsburgh, Mr. James W. 
Wardrop. (Applause.) 


Address of Welcome. 


James W. Wardrop—Mr. President, 
ladies and gentlemen:—The one regret of 
our chief executive to-day is that an en- 
gagement entered into before your invita- 
tion was received prevents him from being 
here in person to give you a welcome such 
as the Hon. George W. Guthrie, Mayor of 
Pittsburgh, can give. It would have been 
a pleasure to the citizens of this city to 
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have presented our mayor, a man of 
whom we are all proud and a man whom 
is able to deliver a sincere welcome to a 
great city such as this. 

I asked your president how long he 
wanted me to speak and he told me “‘about 
fifteen minutes.’’ When I looked through 
the little book containing the program I 
found the reason for it. He has written 
his own speech in the book, and, there- 


fore, has prevented any one else from 
elaborating largely upon the glories of 
this city. There are a few things left to 
say, however, and it is my very great 
pleasure, as secretary of the Merchants 
and Manufacturers’ Association of this 
city, as well as my greater privilege, 
pleasure and honor to deliver a welcome 


in the name of our chief executive, Mayor 
Guthrie. (Applause.) 

If time would permit it would give me 
pleasure, and, perhaps the citizens of the 
city pain, to present some facts about the 
city. The chief executive of this nation 
in a speech at Harrisburg upon delivering 
to the commonwealth that great piece of 
architecture called the capitol, paid the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania one of 
the highest compliments ever paid to a 
State in this nation, and had I time I 
would be glad to repeat, in a few particu- 
lars at least, some of the encomiums 
heaped upon the commonwealth by the 
best man in the world to-day, Theodore 
Roosevelt. (Applause.) I refer you, how- 
ever, to the press of the country for the 
particulars of his speech. 

In your annual conventions you have no 
doubt been told many things of the glories 
of the cities of the nation and have been 
told truthfully. Time and speech, how- 
ever, have been always inadequate to a 
proper portrayal of the glories of the city 
of Pittsburgh. It will be your pleasure, I 
trust, to view these glories and to carry 
away with you a much better impression 
of them than it would be possible for me 
to convey to you in a fifteen-minutes’ ad- 
dress. It is fitting, however, on the part 
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spectfully remind you that that little in- 
significant looking stream that cannot 
float a vessel drawing more than six or 
eight feet of water is the greatest piece 
of tonnage-vearing water on the face of 
the globe, and in some measure at least 
has made Pittsburgh what she is. 

It is ours to-day, however, to talk about 
the city, the city of your choice for this 
great convention, the city of Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh is called so many names—the 
“Iron City,’’ the ‘Steel ae the ‘Glass 


City,’ the “Smoky City,’’—but call Pitts- 
burgh by what name you please, Pitts- 
burgh imperial and majestic, stands 
to-day as the greatest American city 
of originality and of individuality, 
stands shoulder to shoulder with the 
cities you gentlemen represent to 
make of ours the greatest commer- 
cial nation on _ earth. One hundred 


and fifty years ago a frontier fort in 
the then ‘western wilderness; to-day an 
industrial giant, great in location, great 
in mineral resources, great in transporta- 
tion facilities, great in producing capa- 
city, magnificent, imposing, amazing; a 
city of large possibilities, of unbounded 
opportunity, known wherever commerce 
and civilization are known. From our 
very doors there stretches away to the 
north a river into the great state of New 
York; to the south another river into the 
great state of West Virginia; to the west 
a river one thousand miles in length with 
over three thousand four hundred miles of 
tributary streams. At Cairo joining an- 
other stream one thousand miles both 
ways to the lf and to the lakes. Addew 
to these we have the great highways of 
steel that bind us to every corner of the 
globe, while back of these we have the 
choice blessing of a happy and P 
people, who by energy, enterprise, genius 
and thrift, have wrested advantage from 
the seeming difficulties of the hills around 
and to-day present a citizenship of which 
we are justly proud. 

As part of this citizenship we are es- 





President Elect—IRA D. WASHBURN. 





IRA D. WASHBURN, 


Ira D. Washburn is a typical Ameri- 
can who has risen from the ranks to a 
commanding position in the world of 
business. Born in Clary county, In- 
diana, in 1860, he lived there until 1872, 
when he moved to Hamilton county, 
Ohio. In 1877 he went to live in Cin- 
cinnati, where he served an appren- 





of our Mayor, at least, to say a few words, 
very familiar to the citizens here, but, per- 
haps, unknown to the stranger we are 
about to weicome. Pittsburgh was made 
a city in 1816. The first one hundred years 
of its growth was slow; the last thirty 
years the most gigantic and amazing 
strides the world has ever known. Pitts- 
burgh outshines them all as an industrial 
center. The cities and boroughs lying im- 
mediately about Pittsburgh are an integ- 
ral part of the industrial city that we re- 
fer to and produce a sum-total popula- 
tion of about one million persons, The 
value of the product of the district is esti- 
mated to-day to be in excess of $500,000,000 
Pittsburgh is a city of hard workers, a 
city of hustlers, and the man who objects 
to hard work and to hustling finds little 
here to comfort or console. The names of 
many of our citizens have been written 
in the commercial nations and rolls of 
honor everywhere. The tonnage is stu- 
pendous. We have a peculiar way of 
stating it here that no doubt has come to 
your notice and maybe is printed in this 
little book. I didn’t have time to read it. 
But, to make a long story short and in 
some degree at least to convey to you an 
adequate idea of this tonnage, let me say 
that it exceeds any three cities that you 
may name and is far in excess by mil- 
lions of tons of carrying records of four 
of the largest railroads west of Chicago. 
I doubt if ever the figures have ever been 
stated accurately. I cannot conceive of a 
way of ascertaining them, but the esti- 
mates are safe. The little stream that you 
find flowing to our left as we stand here 
seems insignificant in itself, but as you 
view it—and I understand you are to have 
an opportunity to view it—I want to re- 





ticeship to the house painting trade in 
the shop of O, C. Robinson of that 
city. He remained in his employ as a 
journeyman and afterward bought him 
out, succeeding him in the business, 
which he carried on for nine years. In 
1896 he organized the Ira D. Washburn 
Co., of Cincinnati, of which he is pres- 
ident and treasurer, 





pecially pleased to refer to the local 
branch of your own national organization 
and to the honor you have confered upon 
us by the selection of one of these citizens 
as your highest officer, President Wet- 
tach. (Applause.) 

The medium of speech, however, has al- 
ways been inadequate to the task of pre- 
senting a city. Pittsburgh must be seen to 
be appreciated, and, strange as it may 
seem, the visitors to our city generally 
make a more frequent use of the superla- 
tives. In the days before you the local 
association has planned to show you some 
of the things I have mentioned. We re- 
joice that you are with us and are to see 
them, We hope they will prove interest- 
ing and we thank you for the honor you 
have conferred upon us by this visit. 

On behalf of the chief executive of our 
city, we extend to the National Paint, Oil 
& Varnish Association a most cordial wel- 
come to the greatest industrial city in the 
world. We deliver into your hands the 
keys of the city, the keys to our homes 
and the keys to our hearts. The hospi- 
tality of the city is here and now pre- 
sented to you upon thy e polden platter of 
sincerity. (Applause.) e trust that the 
sincerity of our welcome will be an inspir- 
ation during all your stay in our midst 
and serve as ‘‘the tie that binds’’ when 
the curtain falls on the last act of this 
convention. 

We present to you, in the name of our 
Mayor, the freedom of this great city 
knowing full well that no commodities o 
your invention can pale the brightness 
and the smiles of the ladies you have 
brought with you to honor us with their 
presence and to grace your every social 
hour. (Applause) And if you gentlemen 
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must indulge in the use of the three card- 
inal principles of your profession we ask 
no more than that you dip your brushes 
in the appreciative smiles of the ladies 
and gentiemen of Pittsburg who this 
morning greet you and by their smiles 
overshadow the dullness of the morning. 
(Applause) We ask no more than that 
you paint in the brightest colors of friend- 
ship, colors that will stand the test of 
time. We ask no more than that you will 
oil these hours with our best wishes for 
the success of all your deliberations to the 
reward that men merit in trade and social 
intercourse when they dwell together in 
unity. We ask no more than that you will 
varnish all with a four-ply coat that will 
brighten the more it is rubbed down and 
be a true preservative of these happy 
days—days that we trust will never fade 
away from mental vision being deposited 
with that custodian of all good and pleas- 
ant things, the memory. (Long applause) 

President Wettach:—After the splen- 
did remarks of the last speaker I hope 
you will not be so overwhelmed with 
the magnificence and glory and great- 
ness of Pittsburgh that you will not be 
able to take part in the proceedings 
that will soon begin. As we now have 
the keys of the city of Pittsburgh, I 
think they should be put in proper 
hands, and I will, therefore, call upon 
Mr. Charles E. Field to respond to 
the remarks of Mr. Wardrop. 

Charles E. Field:—Mr. Secretary and 
Gentlemen of the convention, there 
is just one thing about the Pitts- 
burgh method of doing things that 
I have discovered so far as we 
have gone that I do not like, and 
that is calling upon one to respond te 
the interesting, earnest and eloquent 
address of welcome we have just heard 
without any previous notice. I pledge 
you my word there was not a word 
said to me until I came into this room. 
Yet I should consider myself totally 
lacking in appreciation if I should fail, 
though feebly, to express the gratitude 
we all feel for the earnest words of 
welcome and charming hospitality out- 
lined for us. Those of us who have 
visited Pittsburgh are familiar with 
the ‘“‘“Monarch of the Industrial World,” 
as the unique invitation to this conven- 
tion so aptly described this city, but 
some are here, I doubt not, for the first 
time. Some I know are from Missouri 
(laughter) with that “show-me” air 
that will delight the head and increase 
the labors of the Entertainment Com- 
mittee. But whether we are visiting 
Pittsburgh for the first time or not, 
whether we are from Missouri or Mas- 
sachusetts, there is not one here, I am 
sure, who is not familiar with the en- 
terprise and energy that has placed 
this wonderful city at the head of the 
industrial cities of the world. 

Mr. President and Mr. Secretary, we 
have come together from all sections 
of our common country. We have 
brought with us many pleasant an- 
ticipations, and we are going to carry 
away with us many fond recollections. 
And I hope we are going to leave be- 
hind us a little of that feeling which 
the well-bred guest desires to leave 
with his host in the hope that he may 
have an invitation to come again (ap- 
plause). Mr. Secretary, on behalf of 
all in attendance upon the nineteenth 
annual convention of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, I 
thank you, sir, for your kind words. 
(Applause.) 

President Wettach:—I am sure it is 
perfectly proper for me to call upan 
the president of our local club here to 
extend, in addition to the welcome we 
received from the chief executive of 
the city, the hospitality of our club and 
the fact that we will endeavor to make 
your stay with us a decededly pleasant 
one. 

It gives me great pleasure to call up- 
on Mr. Charles J. Caspar, president of 
our club. (Applause.) 

Charles J. Caspar:—Mr. President 
and Gentlemen:—As president of the 
Pittsburgh Club I extend to you a 
hearty welcome. We trust that your 
visit to this city will be enjoyable and 
that you will leave us with recollec- 
tions that will be pleasant. We ar- 
ranged the latter part of last week 
with the Weather Bureau for special 
weather. They gave us a very fine 
sample of it yesterday, enough so to 
permit some of our early risers to en- 
joy a game of golf. But in taking the 
matter up with the bureau this mourn- 
ing I understand there has been some 
mistake. They thought the conven- 
tion was to be held at Cincinnati or 
Boston, and transferred the weather 
that was intended for Pittsburgh to 
Cincinnati and Boston. It will be back 
this afternoon or to-morrow morning, 
and we ask your indulgence for a few 
hours. 

You will, perhaps, recognize the fact 
that we have brought you to a loca- 
tion far from the commercial and 
banking channels of this city; brought 
you out here in the residential! portion 
of our city; in the shade of the Car- 
negie Institute, the greatest monument 
that is being erected in the world to- 
day. We have brought you where you 
can enjoy the fresh air, and we hope 
you will enjoy the hospitality of the 
hotel and its surroundings. 

In closing my remarks I will say that 
the Pittsburg Club sincerely and with 
all our hearts welcomes the members of 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association, and we will do our very 
best that you have an enjoyable and 
memorable time. (Applause.) 

President Wettach:—Gentlemen, after 
all these remarks, if there is anything 
you want here, take it; and if you 
don’t see it ask for it. I wish to say 
that the ladies are cordially invited to 
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C.K. Williams & Co. 


EASTON, PA. 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES 


W. F, BAKER, No. 1005 Majestic Bldg , Detroit, Mi h. 
T. D. WILLIAMS, No. 153 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
L. A. MOORE & C0., St. Anthony Park, St, Paul, Minn. 
BASSETT & HURFORD, No. 206 E. 5th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


EASTEPN REPRESENT ‘TIVE 
C. E. GALE, No. 70 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
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SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


One of Four Plants, all of which are used . HOLOT & BULLINGTON, P, 0, Box 551, Atlanta, Ga, 
R. McC, BULLINGTON, P, 0. Box 171, Richmond, Va. 


in the manufacture of our Specialties 





Importers, Miners and Manufacturers of All Kinds of 


Dry Colors 
“ Paint Pigments 


For the economic and successful production of which we have unrivalled facilities 


Of our SPECIALTIES we enumerate a few 


RED and YELLOW OXIDES 
FRENCH and AMERICAN OCHRES 
ITALIAN and AMERICAN SIENNAS 
TURKEY and AMERICAN UMBERS 


METALLIC BROWNS, BLACKS, BLUES, GREENS, YELLOWS, ete. 
SILICA, TERRA ALBA, TALC, 
RED, BROWN, BLACK AND BUFF MORTAR COLORS 


Our location is unequalled, our sources of supply (owned or controlled) inexhaustible, and our manu- 
facturing facilities abundant and up-to-date. You will further your own interests by consulting us in regard 


to your regular requirements. 
Five of the leading railroads center here, thus insuring the lowest freight rates. 


Correspondence is solicited and Samples 
and Estimates are furnished on application 
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be present. I also wish to go on record 
that the gavel presented by the Glid- 
den Varnish Company is still in the 
keeping of the president. 

(Second Vice-President Mr. Arthur 
Somers in the chair.) 

President Wettach here read his an- 
nual address, as follows:— 


Address of the President. 


To the Members of the National Paint, 

Oil and Varnish Association:— 

The convening of the nineteenth annual 
convention of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association is under the most 
auspicious conditions; general prosperity 
has blessed cur land, and all lines of in- 
dustry have enjoyed a volume of business 
errr in the history of our na- 
tion, 

It is fitting that under such marvelous 
circumstances we should pause from our 
labors, and enjoy the companionship of 
our fellew members and enter into dis- 
cussion ané consideration of those ques- 
tions which add to our general welfare. 


MEMBERSHIP. 

I would call your especial attention to 
the increase in the number of individual 
members; the total number now being 
forty-eight (48). During the past year 
thirty-two (32) new members have been 
admitted to our organization. 

There is also an increase in member- 
ship reported from the various. clubs, 
which certainly indicates a very healthy 
condition, 

I desire to impress upon our members 
the advisability of interesting those eligi- 
ble to membership in our organization, in 
cities in which there are no local clubs, to 
become individual members; a little ef- 
fort in this direction will result in a large 
individual membership which may in time 
be the nucleus of thriving local clubs in 
those various localities, At the present 
time we have individual members located 
in some of the larger cities where we 
have no local clubs, such as_ Baltimore 
Syracuse, Indianapolis, and others that i 
might mention; and I believe it is by in- 
dividual membership that we can reach 
a@ great many more interested in our 
work; and it is also a desirable method 
for increasing the influence of the asso- 


ciation. 
VOTING. 


As our list of individual members is in- 
creasing each year, and according to Sec- 
tion 1 of Article IV., individual members 
are entitled to the same voting privileges 
as delegates, it would appear that a more 
equitabie method of voting should be 
adopted, and I therefore recommend that 
Section 1 of Article IV. receive the care 
ful consideration of the convention, 


FINANCE. 


As pointed out by my predecessors, the 
possibilities of this association are appa- 
rent; it is the lack of funds, only, that 
handicaps its officers in the proper prose- 
cution of the work that should be carried 
on by the association, 

The total membership at the present 
writing is 520, and it would appear that 
the proper method for increasing the in- 
come of the association would be to in- 
crease the annual per capita tax, and I 
would therefore recommend that Section 
1 of Article III, be amended to read as 
follows:— 

“Each club or organization composed of 
ten clubs or less shall pay as annual dues 
the sum of fifty (50) dollars and an addi- 
tional sum of five (5) dollars for each in- 
dividual firm, co-partnership or corpora- 
tion represented in such club in excess of 
ten firms; and the names of the firms 
(not individuals, but firms) comprising 
each club shall be reported to the treas- 
urer when the payment of the annual 
dues of $5.00 per firm is made, and this 
payment shall be made on all firms so re- 
ported.”’ 

This would produce an annual income 
for the association of about $2,500 and en- 
abie it to carry on considerable work that 
now must be left undone. 

I would call your attention to the fact 
that the cost of printing of the Annual 
Proceedings was about $400. ‘“Trade-marks 
Names and Titles,” $391.00. These items of 
printing have cost the association about 
one-third of the entire receipts. The dis- 
tribution of these pamphlets, from com- 
ments, appears to be desired by the mem- 
bers as the same contain interesting and 
valuable information and are frequently 
referred to. Of course the abolition of 
this expense would enable the association, 
perhaps, to utilize this fund in other 
channels that may produce results of 
greater vaiue to our organization as a 
whole. 

{ am pleased to call your attention to 
the interesting report of your treasurer; 
the method in which this department has 
been conducted receives my heartiest in- 
do-sement. 

REGISTRATION BUREAU. 

To my mind, this bureau is a very im- 
portant part of the association, and while 
still an item of expense, yet I believe the 
main expenditure in distributing this pam- 
phlet is of decided value to our members 
and hcpe that the same will be continued 
in the future. I am advised that here- 
after the cost will be for the paper and 
printing in addition only to the compo- 
sition of new titles; electros of the last 
edition, centnhane over 4,000 titles reg- 
istered prior to ay 15th, are now the 
property of the association. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS. 


This important question is still before 
our association and should receive at this 
time some definite action. The various 
local clubs have their credit bureaus and 
methods of exchanging information, and 
if some method could be devised by the 
association to disseminate credit informa- 
tion, either by direct inquiry from our 
members or through the various secre- 
taries of the local clubs in cities having 
eredit bureaus, I believe that this one 
feature alone would be of inestimable 
value to our members, and would greatly 
enhance the prestige of our organization. 

I have no special plan to suggest, but 
trust the association will see fit to care- 
fully consider the importance of this 
proposition, 

RBPPRESENTATION AT WASHINGTON. 


I believe that it is the first time in our 
history that an executive of the associa- 
tion has appeared before a committee at 
the national capital; the secretary was 
requested by the president to represent 
the sasvotation before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee in opposition to the anti-injunction 
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measures, and also to represent those of 
our Own members who were opposed to 
the tax-fee alcohol bill; his arguments be- 
fore the committee were received with 
much attention, which points out the fact 
that the association should, at times, be 
represented not only at the national cap- 
ital, but at the various State capitals as 
well, to help defeat or advocate the =. 
sage of such legislation which may affect 
the interests of our members. 

From present indications, measures will 
be introduced in the various State legis- 
latures convening in 1907 that are inimical 
to our interests, and certainly the influ- 
ence of the association should be exerted 
to defeat the enactment of such laws, 


TRANSPORTATION AND LEGISLATION. 


The Transportation Committee has been 
very active during the past year, and its 
influence has been felt in the correction 
of abuses that are detrimental to the in- 
terests of our members. 

The laws passed by the last Congress 
are now a matter of history, so that it 
would be needless for me to mention the 
various beneficial measures that have 
been enacted. 

In accordance with the recommenda- 
tions passed at our Chicago convention, 
I appointed a delegation of three members 
to attend the Interstate Commerce Law 
Convention, held at Chicago, October, 
1905; the proceedings were fully published 
in the daily papers at that time, and at 
the last session of Congress the rate bill 
was enacted, which it is hoped will afford 
the shipping interests the relief desired. 

The excellent work of the Legislative 
Committee will commend itself to the as- 
sociation and this committee will no 
doubt be called upon during the coming 
year to exert its influence in measures 
that are of vital interest to the associa- 


tion. 
MASTER PAINTERS. 


I would call your attention to the reso- 
lution adopted at the annual convention 
of the International Association of Master 
Painters, relative to the interchange of 
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tended te enhance the value and prestige 
of our association; and it is a pleasure to 
acknowledge his valuable services, his un- 
tiring efforts to make your connection 
with the association of benefit. 


The address was received with ap- 
plause. 
Second Vice-President Somers:—Gen- 
tlemen, your President has presented a 
very interesting and important report. 
What is the pleasure of the meeting as 
to its disposition? 
Mr. Field moved that the recommen- 
dations be referred to the Board of 
Control for action. 
Which was seconded and unanimous- 
ly agreed to. 
(President 
chair.) 


Secretary Drake presented the fol- 
lowing report:— 


Report of the Secretary. 


Mr. President and gentlemen of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil & Varnish Association. 
As your secretary has had occasion to 

mention in previous reports, no attempt 

will be made to go into the details of his 
work for the past year. He will, there- 
fore, as briefly as possible, endeavor to 
give an idea of what has been accom- 
plished during that time. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to report that 
all matters left for him to do by the last 
convention have had his best attention. 

Aside from those matters a serious at- 

tempt has been made to make the work 

of the association of more direct value 
to each member than ever, and thus sev- 
eral instances will be recorded of new 
work having been undertaken, or at least 
work undertaken in a new way. 


FISCAL YEAR AND ANNUAL MEETING OF 
CLUBS. 
In November, in accordance with the 


action taken by the last convention, let- 
ters were sent to the various clubs asking 


Wettach resumed _ the 





delegates, and it may be proper that the 
convention recommend the incoming pres- 
ident to appoint a delegate to represent 
the association at their next convention 
and also extend the same courtesy to 
their organization, 


ENTERTAINMENT. 


The social features of the association 
cannot be overlooked and the indications 
are that the association will receive, for 
years to come, invitations from the vari- 
ous cities having local clubs inviting the 
association to hold its annual conventions 
in those respective cities, and it seems to 
me rather difficult to limit the amount 
to be expended for such entertainment; 
we must not overlook the fact that condi- 
tions vary and that the cost of enter- 
tainment in some cities is more or less 
than in others; it is largely a matter of 
local pride for the clubs to entertain the 
association in the best possible manner, 
and I do not believe that at any time has 
this worked a hardship on any of the 
clubs. It would appear to me that that 
Section 3 of Article XXI. should be modi- 
fied or entirely dispensed with. 


DECEASED MEMBERS. 


It is with a feeling of regret that I in- 
form our members of the loss of five of 
our most active and valuable associates 
which death has removed from our 
midst, Messrs. Wolf, Bell, Peal, Lucas 
and Breinig. Having been actively con- 
nected with our association and also with 
the various local clubs, the loss of their 
valuable counsel will be felt as time goes 


on, 
CONCLUSION. 


My connection with the association dur- 
ing the past year prompts me to say that 
the excellent work done in years gone by 
is the best evidence that the association 
has before it a very bright future; repre- 
senting, as it does, so many varied in- 
terests, it has within it possibilities en- 
joyed by no other organization; its power 
for doing good, improving conditions and 
manifesting its influence can not be over- 
estimated. 

I desire to extend my thanks for the in- 
vitations received from the various local 
clubs, also to the members of the several 
committees which will present to you their 
excellent reports; to the Board of Control, 
who have fulfilled the duties of their of- 


ce. 

The efficient work of yourssecretary will 
commend itself to our members; his of 
fice has been conducted in his accustomed 
vigorous and progressive manner and has 


them, where the dates did not already cor- 
respond, ‘“‘to change their fiscal year to 
correspond as closely as possible to that 
of our association, holding their annual 
meeting at a time prior thereto."’ Three 
clubs, those of New York, Pittsburg and 
Cincinnati, have taken such action, but 
there are still some clubs whose year does 
rot correspond with that of the majority, 
or with that of the association. 


LAWS FOR THE-PREVENTION OF ADUL- 
TERATION OF TURPENTINE. 


In February, in accordance with the 
action of the last convention, copies of the 
laws of Florida and Georgia for the pre- 
vention of the adulteration of turpentine 
were sent to the various clubs with a re- 
quest that they endeavor to have such 
laws passed in their respective States. 
Outside of the New York club no report 
has been received that any affirmative 
action has been taken. 


PAINTS IN ISLAND OF MALTA AND 
CHILD. 


In an endeavor to be of some service to 
our members, they were notified in Decem- 
ber last of a demand for paints, colors 
and varnishes in the island of Malta, and 
at a later date a list of possible pur- 
chasers was sent out. On another occa- 
sion information re ecaing poses. colors 
and varnishes in Chile, uth America, 
was sent out, and it is with pleasure that 
it can be reported that this action was 
appreciated by many manufacturers. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


In December, and twice again in Jan- 
uary, letters in accordance with the ac- 
tion of the last convention were sent our 
members, calling their attention to the 
very able report of the Fire Insurance 
Committee adopted at that time, and the 
figures presented therein showing the sav- 
ing in premium by inter-insurance over 
those charged by the old-line companies. 
With regret it must be reported that there 
was scarcely any favorable response. 


PRISON-MADE BRUSHES. 


In accordance with the suggestion of the 
Committee on Brushes also adopted by 
our last convention, letters were sent to 
all manufacturers of brushes, whether 
members or not, calling their attention 
to the sale of prison-made goods, and 
suggesting that some action be taken on 
their part, but no reply was received from 
any of them of any action having been 
taken. 
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CONSOLIDATION THIRD AND FOURTH 
CLASS PUSTAL MATTER. 

Letters were sent to the various clubs 
asking \nem to send a petition to Congress 
urging the adopuon of a iaw providing 
for tue consoluation of third and tuurta 
clasS Matter with a rate of one cent per 
each two ounces. Oniy one ciub, Cincin- 
naul, reported as having taken action, 
their petition being sent to your secretary 
and by him to tne proper cnanneis. 
DENATURIZED ALCOHOL, 

Although two previous conventions had 
passed resolululonus Opposing tne passage 
of laws providing for denatured aiconoi, 
a postal Card vuole was taken in bevruary, 
it 1s believed that this was tne first tume 
Such a vote "Was taken on any supject. 

Only about one hundred members voted, 
notwithstanding the tact that this was a 
Subject of vital importance to many of 
our members. 

TRANSPORTATION AND CLASSIFICATION. 

Again in February letters were sent to 
ail members on benaif ot the ‘’ransporta- 
tion and Classificauuon Committee reiaung 
lo the excessive rates on auvertising mat- 
ler and urging that a requesi ve made to 
the various railroad Ciassilication boards 
in their respective districts to make the 
rate the same as on paints. 

but a very tew reported as having 
taken such action, ana up to the present 
time the earnest elloris made by our 
committee have noi met with success. 
ANTI-INJUNCTION LEGISLATION, 

Later in the same month a series of let- 
ters was Sent our members asking them 
tO proleSt to their Memvers in Cungress 
against tne passuge of any of the several 
Su-calied anli-injunction bilis tmat nad 
been oliered, ‘inese ieltters Inet wilh grat- 
ilying results, as many took tne action re- 
yuested, by autlnorily of ine boa.u of 
control, your secretary appearea vetore 
ine Judiclary Committee OL tne mouse of 
stepresenlalives as reported by the Legis- 
lative Committee. 

METRIC SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS. 

In March a letter was sent out calling 
attenluon to the bilis before Congress tor 
the adoption of the metric system of 
weignts in ail departments of the guvern- 
ment, and in aii transacuons witn it. 
Stamped and addressed postal cards were 
Sent Out with a ietter in an endeavor to 
get an expression of opinion. ine at- 
tempt, however, was almost a total fail- 
ure, as but little over a hundred mem- 
bers respunded, and of these it may be 
recurded a majority were in favor ot the 
adoption of the metric system as applied 
to all Dusimess. 


DUTY ON ENAMEL PAINT. 


The enamel paint question, which has 
had the aimost continuous attenuon of 
your secretary for nearly three years, de- 
manded considerable of nis ume up to last 
June. Tnrougn his eitorts rehearings 
were held in Cieveiand in Novemver, and 
in New York in April. Ali of the manu- 
ltaciurers in Cleveland, and many of tnose 
from New York, as weli as one each trom 
Puhiiadeiphia and Warren, U., appeared 
and testitied belore the U. 8S. Generali Ap- 
praiser. Fortunately we have had the 
Support of the government, and of Mr. 
C, D. Lawrence, the asst. counsel of tne 
treasury Depaliment, wno presented the 
New york case in a very abie manner. 
it is with considerable satistaction tnat 
it is reported that a decision has been 
rendered in the latter case in favor of 
American manufacturers, and that en- 
amel paint ‘is something other than zinc 
in oil.” 

It is expected that the importers’ will 
appeal the case to the U. S. Circuit Court, 
in which event the work will have to be 
continued until a final court decision is 
rendered, 

The Cleveland rehearing has not been 
decided, but it is hoped may be favorable. 

Our association owes its thanks to those 
manufacturers, who at a great loss of 
time, together with inconvenience and 
expense, appeared at these hearings. It 
also owes thanks to the Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter. 

Without intending to be invidious, it 1s 
but simple justice to mention the fact 
that this paper gave frequent and unlim- 
ited space to this subject and on several 
occasions furnished tree of charge re- 
prints of their articles which were of use 
in keeping our members informed of the 
Status of the matter from time to time. 


PAINT, OIL & VARNISH PROTECTIVE AS 
° SOCIATION, 

Your attention is again called to the 
operation of the so-called Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Protective Association. Although 
the post office inspectors have tried to 
close up this concern, their efforts have 
not met with success. As reported last 
year, this concern writes threatening and 
blackmailing letters to delinquent debt 
ors—so far as known—to those only of the 
Excelsior Varnish Co. of New York. The 
name is so similar to ours that it causes 
confusion as to our identity in the trade 
as well as in delivery of mail. Some pro- 
tection could be afforded were our asso- 
ciation incorporated and it would seem 
as if this is desirable. The National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers has shown the 
way in this respect, and it is the only way 
of securing absolute ownership to a name 
of long standing and high character. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


In the absence of complete reports from 
the clubs it is difficult to arrive at the 





exact membership. Having reported 
something over six hundred last year, our 
present estimated number is 527, which 


shows an apparent loss, but this is oc- 
casioned principally by the new method of 
computing the membership of clubs. Thus 
the New England Club apparently has 76 
members less than last year, and the Cin- 
cinnati Club 22 less. Aside from this the 
only loss worth mentioning was in the 
membership of the Paint, Oil & Glass As- 
sociation of lowa, which is a State organ- 
ization. The largest increase was in in- 
dividual members, being 32. Fourteen of 
these were added through this office, and 
as it may not appear otherwise, it may be 
said here that 8 new members were added 
through the petscnal solicitation of Presi- 
dent Wettach. 

New York reports 101 members, a gain of 
17. Chicago 82, loss 1. St. Louis 66, gain 
2. New England, no report, credited with 
48. Pittsburg 28, gain 1. Philadelphia 23, 


gain 1. Cincinnati 22, actual loss 1. De- 
troit 18, loss 3. Buffalo 16, loss 8 Mi) 
waukee 14. Kansas City, no report bu 


paid dues on 19, or apparently @ iose of 8. 
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STEEL LEAD KEGS 








Are Non-Absorbing, Air-Tight and Non-Inflammable 





Lead 
Makers 
& Grinders 


increases your margin of profit by 
decreasing your claims for caked 
lead and kegs damaged in transit. 

The modern method of doing 
this is to pack all lead in non-ab- 
sorbing, air-tight, non-collapsible 
steel kegs. 

Lead in steel kegs is always soft 
when the keg is opened, because 
there is absolutely no oozing out 
of oil or penetration of air to dry 
the lead. 

Steel kegs need no coopering. 
They are therefore more quickly 
and economically filled than 
wooden kegs. 

Remember also that 


The 
Paint 
Dealer 


through whom you market your 
product prefers to handle lead 
packed in steel kegs because they 
are much cleaner and his fire 


hazard is greatly reduced. 


Steel kegs being non-absorb- 
ent, oil-soaked kegs and floors are 
eliminated, and with them the un- 
clean conditions which are inva- 
riably found in the stock room. 


Fire insurance should conse- 
quently cost less than where oil- 
soaked, inflammable wooden kegs 
are a part of the stock. 


The 
Master 
Painter 


prefers steel kegs because they 
eliminate two channels of loss. 
Steel kegs being air-tight and 
non-absorbent, every ounce of 
lead he pays for is soft and usable. 

The friction-top cover elimi- 
nates the soaking of lead-laden 
cover splinters in turps in the 
effort to reclaim several pounds 
of adhering lead. 

Steel kegs make the best paint 
pots. Old paint is quickly re- 
moved with a torch or turpentine. 
Why let the painter keep paying 
25c. each for tin pots, when, 
through buying your lead in 
steel kegs, he gets a steel paint 
pot as a bonus. 
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which is a clear’ gain. 
Colorado 8, loss 1. Louisville loss 12. In- 
dividual members, 48, or a total of 512, 
which, with the membership of the Iowa 
Association, makes the total of 627. 

Our loss during the year appears to be 
36, and our gain 71, or an actual increase 
of 27. 

Efforts were made to get the Louisville 
Club to renew its membership. An effort 
was also made to get the club at Port- 
land, Ore., to take membership, but after 
much consideration they decided not to 
do so owing to a desire to join in forming 
2 Pacific Coust Association. 


REDUCED RATES TO CONVENTION. 


You are respectfully informed that the 
Western Passenger Association refused to 
give reduced rates to those attending this 
convention, giving as a reason the small 
number likely to attend from points in its 
territory. This action was also taken by 
the Southern Association last year, and as 
such a disposition seems to be spreading, 
it may likely require the serious consider- 
ation of our members. 


REGISTRATION OF TITLES. 

During the past year the members con- 
tinued to show interest in the registration 
of titles. One hundred and twenty-nine 
new titles have been added, and fees to 
the amount of $48.75 have been received 
and forwarded to the treasurer. Two sup- 
plemental lists of trade-marks were issued 
and in July a complete list was sent out 
in pamphlet form of titles registered prior 


to May 15. 
GBNERAL. 


Six hundred pamphlets of proceedings of 
our last convention were sent out during 
the yer, and as many pamphlets of trade- 
marks and titles. Although these con- 
tained stamped and addressed postal 
eards of acknowledgment, but 304 of the 
former and 314 of the iatter were ac- 
knowledged. In other words half of our 
members did not show any interest. 

‘Laken all in all, however, perhaps we 
may never have attempted to achieve so 
much before, and perhaps no more has 
ever been accomplished in one year. In 
eonclusion, your secretary believes that, 
like the circus, our association is larger 
and grander than ever, and that we are 
only on the stepping stone to a greater 
usefulness in the future. 


The report was received with ap- 


plause. 
Treasurer Boydell read the following 


report: 


Cleveland 19, 


Treasurer’s Report. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
oo Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion:— 

I am pleased to report that all clubs 
(144 in number) have remitted their dues 
and remittances were received more 
promptly than a year ago, probably ow- 
ing to the change in our by-laws making 
them payable in the month of November 
in place of January of each year as for- 
merly. 

I am also pleased to report that 37 in- 
dividual members have remitted, making 
an increase over last year of 24 members 
paid, and for which our Membership 
Committee and officers are to be com- 
mended, 

I wish at this time to offer the follow- 
ing resolutions:— 

To amend by-law, Article IV, Section 1, 
lines third and fourth, page 122 of our 
official pamphlet of proceedings, to read 
“on the second Tuesday of September,” 
instead of “at the time the annual dues 
are paid’; that portion of section to read 
as follows:—‘Each club or organization 
shall be entitled to send delegates to the 
meeting of this association in accordance 
with the number of firms reported by the 
secretary or treasurer of the club to the 
National Treasurer on the second Tues- 
day of September.” 

Also to amend Article III, Section 5, to 
read as follows:—‘‘Annual dues shall be 
paid in advance to the Treasurer on or 
before November 15 following our annual 
meeting in October of each year.” 


RECEIPTS. 


. 
11 Balance $61.50 

CLUB AND ASSOCIATION DUES, 
1905. 


1% 
Oct. 


Oct. 16 Paint, Oil and Glass Associa- 
tion, Des Moines, Ia....... $25.00 
Nov. 16 Paint, Oil and Varnish Club, 
Cleveland, Ohio............ 33.00 
Nov. 17 Paint, Oil and Varnish Club, 
Wow. Vouk: WM. Zoccscccccce 258.00 
Dec. 6 St. Louis Paint, Oil and 
Drug Club, St. Louis, Mo.. 186.00 
Dec. 8 Paint, Oil and Varnish Club, 
ROROOOO, BIE 5 66 n08s60 00bn'es 237.00 
Paint and Oil Club, New 
WOE. oc évckcadundadcin th 144.00 
Colorado Paint, Oil and Var- 
SAE Genki isacaseccsians 30.00 
Dec. 19 Cincinnati Paint Club, Cin- 
Cinmath, ORO. ...csccssosces 72.00 
Dec. 26 Paint Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
ee. “doadac6uees chcaene caeee 66.00 
1906. 
Feb. 12 Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee, Wis... 39.00 
Apr. 8 Kansas City Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association........ 57.00 
Detroit Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Club, Detroit, Mich... 60.00 
May 16 Pittsburgh Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Club, Pittsburgh, 
a. Geena cedake dah ie Ceneue 78.00 
Sept. 13 Buffalo Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Club, Buffalo......... 48.00 
$1,333.00 
INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS’ DUES. 
1905. 
Nov 22 Flint Varnish Works, Flint, 
MG 0.6000 s4acadeseavuane $5.00 
1906. 
Jan. 1 W. T. Tottle & Co., Baltimore, 
DEE, Giese cesBadercerceccedes 10.00 
Feb. 12 Lowe Bros, Co., Dayton, Ohio 5.00 
Warren Paint Co., Warren, 
CN abs dabei den dean esas o 5.00 
Hanline Bros., Baltimore, 
Dh. cshebeees ¢eea%e.000 cane 5.00 
Jenkins Paint & Oil Co., Nor- 
Se. SR Pree 5.00 
Hirchbery, Hollander’ Co., 
Baltimore, Md...........+. 5.00 
Henry Wood's Sons Co., Wel- 
SOONG, «TORS obo adccnncnctac 5.00 
Lincoln Paint & Color Co., 
TANGO, Werk tcsncsseseace 5.00 
Webb & Sons, Balti- 
MOTO, BMG. .crcccccccccccees 5.00 
Feb. 19 Jones & Dillinger, Spokane, 
OO. .« Kenecdceassanarnrecec 5.00 
Feb. 26 P. H. Mathews Paint Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Cal.... 5.00 
Mar. 2 Hanna Paint fg. Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohlo........ eesseee 5.00 
Mar. Wm. Moellering Sons, Fort 


| _P ps iene 5.00 


Wayne, 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 








Mar. 13 U. 8. Smelting Co., Canon 
City, Col.ccccccsccccce ecces 
Aug. 13 Akron Varnish Co., Akron, 
GRID cccccvccecseveccscoese 5.00 
St. Paul White Lead & Oil 
Co., St. Paul, Minn........ 5.00 
Sept. 12 Stockton Paint Co., Stockton, 
Sept. 13 Lily Varnish Co., Indianap- 
OMB, Ind... seccescwpessece 5.00 
Sept. 15 Ohio Marble Co., Piqua, Ohio 5.00 
Sept.17 Ohio Pail Co., Middlefield, 
ORIO ccccccccsssevesescesve 5.00 
Sept. 18 Rennous-Kleinle & Co., Bal- 
timore, Md....ccscsccscsese 5.00 
Sept. 19 Louisville Varnish Co., Louis- 
Ville, MO. .ccccccsesesscvens 5.00 
Sept. 20 Parian Paint Co.,Atlanta, Ga. 5.00 
Sept. 22 Starkweather & Williams, 
Providence, R. I.....ssse+ 5.00 
Sept. 24 Beckwith Chandler Co.. New- 
ee ee ee Pere 5.00 
Leech, Neal & Co., Derby, 
England .....sccciecscsece 5.00 
Rankin-Tuck Paint Co., 
Birmingham, Ala........-. 5.00 
Oliver Johnson Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I... .cescvccscces 5.00 
Stewart & Wood, Toronto, 
CORRER .eccccccce Ccovsecnes 5.00 
Sept. 27 Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Louis- 
WH Tei vccesccrcsceccs gene 5.00 
F. P. Collins Paint Co., Syra- 
Cuse, Ni. Yeccccccccsccsvess 5.00 
Sept. 28 A. Schultz & Co., Baltimore, 50 
Sept. 29 The David B. Crockett Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn........... 5.00 
Oct. 1 Baltimore Copper Paint Co., 
Baltimore, Md............- 5.00 
Oct. 6 H. Donaldson's Sons, New 
Galilee, PBesccsccscccoceses 5.00 
Oct. 8 Twin City Paint Co., Minne- 
apolia, Min®. ....ccceess.ce 5.00 
A. C. Courter & Co., Newark, N. J.... $5.00 
$190.00 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
1905. e 
Mar. 23 Paint, Oil and Varnish Club, 
Cleveland, Ohio............ $55.00 
June 18 Paint, Oil and Varnish Club, 
New York, N. Y...c.cceccee 380.20 
1906. 
Mar. 6 Cincinnati Paint Club, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.............-. 215.00 
Mar. 28 Pittsburgh Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Club, Pittsburgh, 
DU 06.0600 000655009500 nesse 200.00 
May 16 Paint, Oil and Varnish Club, 
Chileno, Th. cccccccscorsecs 175.00 
May 18 Paint Mfg. Club, Philadel- 
BEER, Tibencs viaseccapersces 100.00 
Sept. 14 Detroit Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Club, Detroit, Mich... 100.00 
Oct. 3 Paint and Oil Club, New 
. ‘s0:0's.) athens aneas bom 500.00 
St. Louis Paint, Oil & Drug Club... 135.00 
$1,725.20 
seen MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 
>. 
Oct. 17 Western Passenger Associa- 
COOG. DOE 6000000sscccene $3.50 
Oct. 18 Central Passenger Associa- 
eg Be eee: 3.50 
Oct. 20 Receipts for buttons.......... 58.00 
Noy. 13 Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, 
Sey So tb s-0336o0000b0 25.00 
Drugs, Oils and _ Paints, 
CHP FOR ea ceicwanesas 25.00 
1906. 
Sept. 26 Paint, Oil and Drug Review, 
THD SOs ccc ccccecoavas 25.00 
Oct. 8& Registration titles to date... 48.75 
Total receipts to date..... $3,498.45 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
1905. 
Oct. 20 Officers’ expenses, convention 
DE Gc¢tgbueedecbeanesabas $114.17 
Nov. 16 Holmes & Eulass, reporting, 
s we el POD ncccccrccecsccccces eese 75.00 
Nov. 17 Corresponding account bal- 
BEGG COE Bie cosecceceseces 20.50 
Freight committee, Charle- 
WOR cats beescenseess cs 37.57 
Dec. 6 Seonenney © salary balance for 
We 4:4. 6064343-60 40000605668 250. 
1906. ied 
Mar. 28 So. Class. Committee, St. 
REE cs ockbans kumcedensaass 56.95 
June 29 J. M. Belleville, So. Class., 
Wet © 6:0 45a dnd ianeks 27.50 
Aug. 15 Fifty gold lapel buttons...... 100.00 
Sept. 26 Advanced to F. C, Donald, 
Passenger Association...... 11.00 
Oct. 8 . L. Drake, three trips to 
i) reer 97.09 
Corresponding account to date 256.43 
Postage account to date...... 142.60 
Printing account to date..... 1,019.74 
Secretary's services to Oct. 
See WS 60 ob o bah dadcnce ce ,000.00 
Expense exchange year 1906. . 6.20 
Total disbursements...... $3,214.25 
Total balance........... 284.20 


Respectfully submitted, 
J. Frank Boydell, Treasurer. 
I have examined the treasurer’s report 
and find same correct, and balance on 
hand of $284.20. 


Edwin Wolff, Auditor. 

The report was received with ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Rice moved the report be re- 


ferred to the Board of Control, which 
was seconded and agreed to. 
ROLL CALL. 

President—C. D, Wettach. 

First Vice-President—Ira D. Wash- 
burn. 

Second 
Somers. 

Secretary—Louis L. Drake. 

Treasurer—J. Frank Boydell. 

Auditor—Edwin Wolf. 

Board of Control—Chicago, George E. 
Watson: Cincinnati, George C. Wuen- 
ker; Cleveland, F. A. Glidden; Detroit, 

B. Pearson: New England, F. H. 
Newton; New York, S. M. Evans; Pitts- 
burgh, Edw. Thompson. 

Buffalo Paint, Oil and Varnish Club— 
Delegates, A. S. Butler, P. A. Metz. 

Paint, Oil and Varnish Club of Chi- 
cago—Delegates, W. H. Andrus, H. R. 
Hamilton, F. M. Carter and Frank 8. 
Lewis. 

Cincinnati Paint Club—President, J. 
Gordon Taylor; delegates, Dr. T. J. 
Peale, C. E, Ginn. 

Paint, Oil and Varnish Club of Cleve- 
land—Delegates, Robert B. Donham 
and C. G. Taplin. 

Detroit Paint, Oil and Varnish Club— 
President, A. H. Gillespie; delegates, 
Lefner and John Schroder. 

Kansas City Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Club—President, Harvey Edwards; del- 
egate, C. H. Hughes. 


Vice-President — Arthur §8. 


Paint and Oil Club of New England— 
Delegates, William G. Soule, J. B. Lord. 

Paint, Oil and Varnish Club of New 
York—President, S, M. Evans; dele- 
gates, N..B. Arnold, R. H. Lersner, J. 
B. Bouck, Jr., F. A. Cheesman and 
George W. Fortmeyer. 

The Paint Manufacturers’ Club of 
Philadelphia—Delegates, F. G, Elliott 
and Edward T. Longstreth. 

Paint, Oil and Varnish Club of Pitts- 
burgh—President, Charles J. Caspar; 
delegates, C. A. Michel and W. H. 
Rickenbach., 

St. Louis Paint, Oil and Drug Club— 
Delegate, George S. Mepham. 

Paint, Oil and Glass Association of 
Iowa—Delegate, J. P. Maxwell. 

Ex-Presidents—W. H. Andrews, John 
M. Peters, Charles E. Field, George E. 


Watson, A. A. Eberson and W. W. 
Lawrence, 

Varnish Makers’ Association—S. V. 
V. Huntington. 


Pregident Wettach:—We have repre- 
sentatives present from more than five 
clubs which are necessary to form a 
quorum, 

I will also state that I have received 
a letter from the president of the Var- 
nish Makers’ Association that they 
have appointed as their representative 
Mr. S. V. V. Huntington; also from the 
Paint Grinders’ Association that they 
have appointed Mr. Gregg, of St. Louis. 
These gentlemen, of course, will be 
welcome to our deliberations, and we 
will be glad to have them with us at 
our meetings. 

Have any delegates any resolutions 
or questions to submit to the Board of 
Control? (There appeared to be none.) 
If not, we will proceed with the reports 
of committees. 

Secretary Drake:—Owing to the ill- 
ness of the chairman of the Naval 
Stores Committee and the resignation 
of another member, together with not 
having time to reach the third, Mr. C., 
W. Dill, of New York, was asked, on 
short notice, to write a report of con- 
ditions on naval stores trade to take 
the place of the regular committee re- 
port. 

Secretary Drake read the following 
report of conditions on naval stores 
trade :— 

Report of Conditions on Naval Stores 
Trade. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
eae Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion:— 

I regret that owing to the short notice 
given me it would be folly to attempt to 
give you a concise detailed report of the 
various subjects discussed before the na- 
tional convention last year. 

I will therefore not attempt this, but will 
give you in brief the conditions that have 
existed since your last report. 

The crop of 190-6 was practically same 
as previous year. Values were most 
irreguiar during the year. The first break 
early in June was due to inability of allied 
interests in Jacksonville, Fla., to handle 
the natural receipts of that port, the 
result being the trans-shipment of large 
quantities to Savannah and a consequent 
collapse in value. A natural recovery 
followed within a short period and all 
receipts continuing in their normal chan- 
nels for several months, prices were stead- 
ily maintained, 

During this period the lack of marketing 
construction caused an unhealthy accum- 
ulation of stock among the allied interests 
in Florida, the weight of which finally 
became so oppressive that a heavy col- 
lapse ensued in December. 

he consuming world had been thor- 
oughly acquainted with these abnormal 
conditions and wisely abstained from lay- 
ing in stocks, feeling certain of doing so 
to far greater advantage when enforced 
sales became necessary. 

As a result December found enormous 
stocks in first hands and a practical fam- 
ine in consumers’ supplies. At this junc- 
ture the unwieldy accumulations were 
taken over by other distributing interests 
at very low prices. This being done, the 
buying demand appeared upon an enor- 
mous scale and values were quickly re- 
stored to a normal basis. 

The current crop is being readily ab- 
sorbed at fair values, consumers having 
adjusted themselves to natural conditions, 

It is argued that prices are legitimately 
much dearer than in former years, the 
natural outcome of the fact that, while 
the world is growing and trade always 
enlarging, the crop of naval stores re- 
mains always and of necessity of un- 
changed dimensions. 

Weather conditions this season have 
been unusually adverse, heavy rains hav- 
ing prevailed throughout the pine belt al- 
most continuously during the spring and 
early summer, the period of greatest pro- 
duction. 

The position and outlook are healthy 
and a maintenance of value seem to be a 
reasonable conclusion. 

Wood Turpentine.—I have been follow- 
ing this article very closely since the 
convention of two years. since, at 
which time I did not consider wood tur- 
pentine was either a financial or commer- 
cial success on account of the irregularity 
of the product then being produced. Since 
that time new methods ve been em- 
ployed, and to-day there are one or two 
manufacturers who are making an abso- 
lutely uniform article and it is meeti 
with marked success among the varnis 
and paint trade. 

Parties still pursuing the old destructive 
distillation process are going along on 
about the same lines as heretofore, and 
the steam process, so far as I can learn, 
is almost entirely played out on account 
of the expensive method of production. 

I would be very pleased to see the re- 
port from the committees appointed to in- 
vestigate this particular product as well 
as the other special committees appointed 
for investigating the naval stores condi- 
tion generally. 

I regret extremely that sufficient time 
was not given me to investigate the vari- 
ous topices discussed last year and sup- 

ly you with some definite and detailed 
nformation. I will ask, therefore, that 
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you do not consider this a report, but 
merely a brief and hurried review of the 
industry as a whole, Yours tri ~- pill 
C. 46 . 


President Wettach:—The Board of 
Control recommends the adoption of 
the report and that a vote of thanks be 
extended to Mr. Dill for drawing up 
such an interesting report. 

: The recommendation was concurred 

n. 

Secretary Drake read the report of 
said committee, as follows:— 

Report of Committee on Allied In- 
terests. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen:— 

This committee has had one of the most 
complex situations to deal with that there 
exists in the paint trade because it covers 
the materials allied to the paint interest, 
and on looking over the catalogue of a 
general paint jobbing concern there are 
more than one thousand articles which 
form the materials that are daily sold in 
conjunction with paint. It is only possi- 
ble to enumerate a few of the principal 
materials, as for instance, the single item 
of chemicals covers those that are sold to 
the furniture trade and used as dyestuffs; 
those that are sold to sanitary engineers; 
those that are sold to the electrical con- 
tractors, and those that are sold for photo- 
graphic purposes. The item of brushes is 
likewise one of vast importance, and one 
report could be made on this item alone. 

The use of glue and gelatine in paint and 
allied interests -trade is of sufficient value 
to be dwelt upon at length; then there is 
glass and glaziers’ materials. Cans and 
packages of all descriptions form a tre- 
mendous item, and a discussion of the 
various styles of packages, the relative 
merit, and a comparison of those used in 
this country as compared to those used 
abroad, would in itself, form a very in- 
teresting topic. 

Your chairman has therefore selected 
two items which can be dilated upon at 
length, but which should be taken up by 
those who are particularly connected with 
these particular branches and the first 
item referred to is brushes. 

For the benefit of any future commit- 
tee, it would be in order to suggest that 
the specifications as written for brushes, 
by the United States Navy Department 
might be well worth investigating, for it 
appears that this department buys only the 
very best brushes made, and have a com- 








' plete set of specifications to which manu- 


facturers must conform. 

Glue and gelatine form a great item in 
the trade of paint dealers not only for 
manufacturing, but also for making kal- 
somines. The interests allied to the paint 
interest who buy paint and varnish ma- 
terials are great consumers of glue, and 
it is well worth knowing that this sub- 
ject has been very practically treated by 
Jerome Alexander in No. 4, Vol. XXV. of 
the Journal of the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry, Feb. 28, 1906, wherein this chemist 
has given simple and practical methods 
for the testing and examination of glues. 

Some agitation may probably be made 
within the near future on the question of 
net weights in paint materials, and to this 
end the invention of a light weight pack- 
age is anticipated. An impervious pack- 
age of light weight which will stand trans- 
portation and made so that it will not af- 
fect the contents, would be of great value 
to the paint industry. Respectfully submit- 


ted, 
Maximilian Toch, Chairman. 


President Wettach:—This report has 
been referred to the convention with- 
out recommendation. What is your 
pleasure? 

The report was placed on file, 

Mr. W. A. Tottle, of said committee, 
read the report, as follows:— 

Report of the Brush Committee. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion:— 

Whatever disturbs Russia has a direct 
effect on bristles. The world knows of 
the unfortunate troubles in that country 
for the past two years, and all who buy 
bristles have had reasons for regretting 
the conditions ot affairs there, and unfor- 
tunately the end is not in sight. More 
abrupt and larger increases in values and 
greater scarcity of desirable bristles has 
been the condition during the past year 
than ever before in the history of the 
bristle and brush industries. 

Brush manufacturers have been obliged 
to protect themselves from losses by ad- 
vancing the selling rices of their 
product, and the outlook is that values 
will continue upward. Brush manufac- 
turers have been literally hunters for 
some kinds of the more desirable sorts 
of bristles and when obtained are obliged 
to pay higher prices than ever before. 

All brush jobbers have been annoyed 
the past year by delays in getting their 
orders filled, and the facts stat have 
been in a measure responsible for such a 
condition. 


Not only have bristles increased in 
value since the last report to your asso- 
ciation, but also all other materials enter- 


ing into the manufacture of brushes, 
with indications of still further increase 
in values. During the past several years 
the reports of the committee on brushes 
have been always of this same nature, 
so that the report of one year could with 
propricty be used successively; and the 
year to come has always been correctly 
foretold. The outlook for the coming 
year is that the prices for brushes will 


continue on the upward course, reduc- 
tions in prices will be impossible, unless 
quality is made poorer. The sale of good 


quality brushes continues to show a large 

proportionate increase, which is tify- 

ing to brush manufacturers, although 

causing govd quality bristles to become 

meee valuable in proportion to other 
nds. 

The past is an excellent gee by which 
to foretell the tuiure, and we are sure 
that all of your members who sell 
brushes will erder early and often during 
the coming year in an ever increasing 
volume, to keep pace with growth of 
general business. 

There were more failures among brush 
manufacturers the past year than for 
many years previously, which with in- 
creased sales shows too low selling prices. 

Your. chairman of the Brush Committee 
this year to be the same as was 
chairman of committee in 1896, ten years 
ago. The opening remarks of the report 
then were:— 
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OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


The Paint ad Varnish Dealer 


who does not sell 


TERABENTINE 


(The only real substitute for Southern Turpentine) 











offers his competitor an opportunity, 
deprives himself of a profit, 
and his customer--- 


of an economical advantage. 


For many practical painting purposes, for 
Flatting Lead, and for Thinning Quick 
Setting Varnish and Enamel, 


TERABENTINE is superior to Turpentine, 
at a much lower cost. 


Hundreds of pleased consumers confirm this. 


The TERABENTINE Co. 


Sole Manufacturers ——— 








219 South Front St. — PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











FOR 


PAINT MANUFACTURING 
and VARNISH MAKING 


There is no product used or offered 


as a practical substitute for Tur- 
pentine which will give the same 
economical and satisf actory results 


“TURPALIN” 


It is free from sulphuric acid, alkali, naphtha or grease. 

It will neither “gray” white lead,“yellow” paint nor “bloom” varnish. 

It has no disagreeable odor and is readily susceptible to Turpentine. 

It may be added at the same temperature as Turpentine. 

It is a solvent of gums, and will mix in any proportion. 

It is indispensable for “flowing” on quick setting goods without 
seriously affecting drying or hardening. 





These claims are being demonstrated in the Largest Factories in the Country, 


The TERABENTINE Co. 


Sole Manufacturers ——— 


219 South Front St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











OIL PAINT 





AND DRUG 


REPORTER 


EXPORT AND DOMESTICCAN COMPANY. 


608 to 628 West 43d Street, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Plain and Decorated Cans 


ALSO 


NEW YORK CITY. 


for Paint, Varnish, 
Lead, Putty & Colors. 


omestic and Export Oil Cans. 


5 Gallon Cans and Cases for Government Contracts a Specialty. 


In September, 1905, we offered Cans to the Paint and Varnish Trade for the first time. 
Since that time we have made and delivered over three million cans, of the following styles: 


Friction Top Cans and Pails. 
Hole and Cap Cans and Pails. 


Oil Cans. 
Press Cans. 


First, Quality 


Roll Seam Cans and Pails. 
Strip Cans and Pails. 


Varnish Cans. 
Wire Top Lead Pails. 


In soliciting business we promised to give special attention to two things, viz.: 


Second, Prompt Deliveries. 


Our innate modesty prevents our making any statement as to how well we have kept these 


promises, but some of our customers have kindly written us in regard to this. 


Brooklyn, New York, Oct, 2, 1906. 
Export & Domestic Can Co., New York City. 
Gentlemen:—We, for the past year, have used some 
of your Cans, and with satisfaction, both as to quality, 
price and prompt delivery. It is a cold day when the 
Bartlett boys get left in the Can business, and with 
Frank to guide, and Mr. Walter, of New Jersey, to 
rake in the orders, success is assured. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) KING PAINT MFG. CO. 


Bridgeport, Conn., Sept. 24, 1906. 
Export & Domestic Can Co., New York City. 

Dear Sirs:—We are pleased to write you and to say 
that we have used the Cans of your manufacture from 
the first, and have always found them to be as good 
a Can as we ever used, and have had no complaints 
from any customer regarding them. 

Hoping that you may continue to make as good Cans 
in the future as you have in the past, and that we may 
be able to use many more than we have, we beg to 
remain. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) THE DAVID B. CROCKETT COMPANY, 
CHAS. F. TOWNER, Treas, 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 28, 1906. 
lixport & Domestic Can Co., New York City. 

Dear Sirs:—Replying to your esteemed favor of the 
27th instant, I have pleasure in stating that your Pails 
und Cans I have found to be first-class in every par- 
ticular, and your delivery of same prompt every time. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) JAMES A. McCAFFERTY. 


New York, Oct. 1, 1906. 
Export & Domestic Can Co., New York City. 
Gentlemen:—We write to advise that the Cans you 
have been supplying us have been satisfactory in all 
respects, and we have no fault whatever to find with 
the manner in which you served our requirements up 
to this time. 
Yours very truly, ; 
(Signed) ADLER COLOR & CHEMICAL WORKS. 


New York, Sept. 26, 1906. 
Export & Domestic Can Co., New York City. 

Dear Sirs.—It gives us great pleasure to be able to 
state that your deliveries of our orders for Cans during 
the present year have been prompt, and the quality of 
same very satisfactory. Your methods certainly 
should attract and hold customers. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) BDWARD SMITH & COMPANY, 
A. M. BATES, Sec. 


Portland, Maine, Sept. 29, 1906. 
Export & Domestic Can Co., New York City. 
Gentlemen:—With the end of the calendar year 1906 
our former contract for Cans expired, and we decided 
to make one with you. As the end of the year 1906 ap- 
proaches we feel free to say that we have found the 
quality of the Cans sent us to be perfectly satisfactory, 
and the deliveries have been made with as great 
promptness as we could rightfully expect. The busi- 
ness with your house has been entirely satisfactory. 
Yours respectfully 
(Signed) BURGESS, FOBES & CO. 


New York, Sept. 27, 1906. 
Export & Domestic Can Co., New York City. 

Dear Sirs:—It gives us great pleasure to be able to say 
that your deliveries of our orders for Cans during the 
present year have been prompt, and the quality of 
same satisfactory. 

Hoping that your Cans may be as satisfactory in 
the future as in the past, we remain, 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) MARX & RAWOLLE. 


Providence, R. I., Oct. 2, 1906. 
Export & Domestic Can Co., New York City. 

Dear Sirs:—It gives us pleasure to speak a word of 
praise for both your concern as represented by our 
esteemed friend, Mr. Frank Bartlett, and your Cans, 
which we have been purchasing of you since the time 
you first commenced business. We feel sure that our 
friends who need such Cans as you manufacture will 
make no mistake in trying to do business with you. 

Yours truly, 
U. 8S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CoO., 
J. WILLIAM RICE, Prest. 


New York, Sept. 24, 1906. 
Export & Domestic Can Co., New York City. 
yentlemen:—We take pleasure in stating that we 
have been using your Cans for the past year, and have 
found them very satisfactory. Your deliveries of our 
orders have been very prompt. 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) EMIL CALMAN & CO. 


(Signed) 


New York, Sept. 18, 1906. 
Export & Domestic Can Co., New York City. 
Gentlemen:—We beg to state that we have been buy- 
ing Cans of you for over a year past, and are glad to 
write that delivery and quality of Cans have been in 
every way satisfactory. 
Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) F. O. PIERCE COMPANY, 
8. D. PIBRCE. 


Read what they say: 


New York, Sept. 25, 1906. 
Export & Domestic Can Co., New York City. 
Gentlemen—In response to your inquiry regarding the 
service rendered us this year, we beg to advise you 
that we are greatly pleased with the same, The quality 
of the Cans we receive from you is fine and the de- 
liveries admirable. We only trust that there may be 
no deterioration in efiner. 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) PRATT & LAMBERT, 
J. B. BOUCK, Resident Manager. 


Boston, Sept. 27, 1906. 
Export & Domestic Can Co., New York City. 
Gentlemen:—We take pleasure in writing you that 
our experience during the present year has been very 
satisfactory. Your deliveries have been prompt and 
as a rule the Cans have been delivered in a first-class 
manner. 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) JAS. H. PRINCE PAINT CoO., 
Cc, H. SEAWARD, Treas. 


New York, Sept. 24, 1906. 
Export & Domestic Can Co., New York City. 

Dear Sirs:—Answering your inquiry of the 22nd in- 
stant, we take pleasure in saying that we have been 
entirely satisfied with our purchases from you during 
the past year, both as to the quality of the Cans and 
the promptness of deliveries. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) VALENTINE & COMPANY, 
A. L. PHILLIPS, Treas, 


New York, Sept. 24, 1906. 

Export & Domestic Can Co., New York City. 
Gentlemen:—In reply to your favor of the 22d instant, 
in regard to the character of the Cans furnished us, 
and deliveries as well, will state that they have been 
entirely satisfactory this past year, 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY, 
S. C. CARLE, Asst. Mer. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 28, 1906. 
Export & Domestic Can Co., New York City. 
Gentlemen:—We send you herewith our memorandum 
covering requirements for next month. These arrange- 
ments certainly work fine, and we have never had any 
trouble since we have been getting our Cans from you, 
and we are gisa that the old trouble of non-delivery of 
Cans is a thing of the past. This satisfactory delivery 
ought to bring you many friends. 
Yours truly, 
KEYSTONE VARNISH CoO., 
N. B, ARNOLD, Treasurer. 


We have many other letters of the same character which we omit for lack of space. 














“Your committee begs to report that it has 
endeavored to find satisfactory reasons for its 
existence.’’ 

This condition still continues, and the 
chairman of the Brush Committee won- 
ders why it is. The conditions of brush 
manufacturing and selling are about the 
same as they were ten years ago. Com- 
petition is as sharp, selling prices are 
just as near to cost, there is the same 
hustling’ for orders and liberality in 
credits, terms and datings as then, and 
the same complaints that returns are not 
satisfactory. 

In an endeavor to find out if brush 
manufacturers took an interest in this 
committee the chairman wrote to fifteen 
brush manufacturers for suggestions as 
to report. The letters were only acknowl- 
edged by a few, and although several 
months have elapsed since the request 
for information, not a suggestion has 
been received. This seems to indicate 
a general content with existing discon- 
tent in the brush business. 

Lew C,. Hill, Chairman. 
R. H. Ure, 
William A. Tottle. 

President Wettach:—You have heard 
the report of the Brush Committee. It 
is referred to the convention with the 
recommendation it be adopted with the 
exception of the following paragraph:— 
“Your committee begs to report that it 
has endeavored to find satisfactory 
reasons for its existence.’’ The board 
is under the impression that this is an 
important committee and there are 
very good reasons for its existence. It 
is an important part of the jobbing in- 
terest; it always has been and always 
will be and there is no reason why this 
committee cannot’ find ample work to 
do. 

Mr. Watson moved the recommenda- 
tion be concurred in, eliminating the 
paragraph referred to. 

Mr. Peters:—It seems to me it would 
be more desirable that the report be al- 
lowed to stand and not eliminate any 
portion of it, but say in the judgment 
of the board there is ample reason for 
its existence in the work which the 
committee might find to do if it set 
itself about it, or something of that 
sort. 

Mr. Clapp:—As I understand it, ten 
years ago that was the heading of the 
report and at that time they didn’t see 
any necessity for a committee of this 
kind. But ten years have developed 
the fact that there has been a growth 
of interest in this matter. 

President Wettach:—If you will read 
further you will find the report states 
the conditions are about the same as 
ten years ago. 

Mr. Watson’s motion having been 
seconded, was agreed to. 

Mr. Chas. E. Field, chairman of said 
committee, read the following report:— 


Report of Committee on White Lead. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion:— 

Your committee in contemplating a 
report on white lead realize there is not 
much of general interest that can be said 
at this time. 

There have been two advances, a total 
of fifty cents per hundred pounds, in the 
price of white lead since our last conven- 


tion. This advance, however, has not 
kept pace with the higher cost of pig 
lead, which at the time of this writing 
has recorded an advance of $1.15 per hun- 
dred pounds during the past twelve 
months, selling at the highest price in 


over a quarter of a century, and forcing 
« much closer margin than a year ago for 
the corroder to work upon. 

The price of dry lead, oxides and all 
lead products have also advanced in ac- 
coraance with the higher cost of produc- 

ion. 

The unusual advance in the price of pig 
lead, in common with other metals, is 
due to a remarkable increase in its con- 
sumption, The stocks the world over 
have been gradually reduced, but that re- 
duction is more strongly marked during 
1906, and with continued prosperity and 
no probable crop failure in our country, 
there is no reason to suppose that the 
consumption will decrease. The outlook 
as reviewed by your committee, there- 
fore, does not indicate lower prices, at 
least for the immediate future. 

In company with other staples, the 
consumption of white lead has been very 
large, notwithstanding the higher cost. 

A growing sentiment is noted against 
the misbranding and misleading brands 
of so-called white lead. The higher cost 
of all commodities that enter into the 
necessities and comforts of life has de- 
veloped a corresponding demand on the 
part of the people for better protection 
and assurance that they will get what 
they pay for, and we believe it is time for 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation to squarely face this issue and 
declare itself by the adoption of this 
report as opposed to the branding as 
white lead any other pigment or combina- 
tion of pigments, no matter what its 
merits may be, or its friends may claim 
for it. Respectfully submitted, 

Charles KE. Field, Chairman, 
John J. Lawrence, 
J. Gordon Taylor. 


President Wettach:—The board refers 


this to the convention without recom- 
mendation. 


Mr. Field moved the report be 
adopted, which was seconded and 
agreed to. 


The following report was read:— 
Report of Committee on Window 
and Plate Glass. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
tonal Paint, Oil and Varnish Associ- 
ation:— 

The window glass production for the 
year 1905-1906 was even larger than that 
of the former year, thus surpassing all 
records in this line. The stocks on hand 
at the beginning of the year were exceed- 
ingly light, the demand having been above 
the average during the summer months, 
and the manufacturers experienced no 
difficulty in moving the small amount of 
glass they had on hand when the facto- 
ries closed in June, 1905. Only a few of 
the factories resumed operating in Sep- 
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tember, and by the time the balance of 
them were under way many of the buyers 
were greatly in need of glass for imme- 
diate delivery. This demand continued 
with practically no let-up passing the 
holidays and through the usual dull win- 
ter period. 

Even with this heavy demand prices 
reached a very low point during January 
and February, due, in part at least, to the 
expectation on the part of some manufac- 
turers that there was to be a revision in 
the wage scale, which would mean a 
lower cost of production. When they 
finally discovered that no change was to 
be made prices gradually advanced, but 
the buyers, having taken full advantage 
of the low prices in effect earlier in the 
year, were not so anxious for glass for 
late spring delivery at higher prices, and 
the business during April, May and June 
was comparatively light, which resulted 
in large stocks being accumulated by 
many of the manufacturers. Contrary to 
the usual rule, very few of the manufac- 
turers’ stocks have been sold during this 
summer, as it was generally conceded 
there would be enough of an advance in 
wages demanded by the workmen to fully 
protect the value of the glass carried into 
the summer. Only during the late spring 
and summer has the imported glass been 
a factor, and even at that time has been 
confined largely to the extreme Eastern 
points. 

The Eastern and Western Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciations have undoubtedly been of benefit 
to their members during the past year, 
but more of a concerted action and less 
suspicion and fear of the situation would 
have yielded the members better returns, 
especially during the summer months. It 
would be well if the jobbers were suffi- 
ciently well organized to deal only with 
such manufacturers as are not directly 
their competitors, not only in selling car- 
loads to those who formerly bought 
through the jobbers, but who are also 
disposing of a portion of their product in 
less than carload lots and to the small 
buyers. A permanent national organiza- 
tion of jobbers and a united effort to 
improve certain trade conditions, the evils 
of which are evident to all concerned, is 
strongly recommended. Without such an 
organization the jobbers are perhaps un- 
intentionally working at cross purposes 
and forced to meet any and all discounts 
which may be made by manufacturers, 
irrespective of whether such prices were 
originally named for the purpose of actu- 
ally selling glass or with a view to em- 
barrassing and confusing certain manu- 
facturers. The jobbers should, by a fair 
and equitable arrangement, regulate the 
manufacturing interests and _ eliminate 
them as competitors, thus preventing 
their differences from menacing the value 
of glass held by the jobbers and disturb- 
ing conditions of the trade. 

POLISHED PLATE GLASS. 

Both the production and consumption 
have been large and fully equal to last 
year. Conditions have on the whole been 
unsteady, and not nearly as satisfactory 
nor profitable as the prosperity of the 
country and volume of trade justified. 
The failure of both manufacturers and 
jobbers to realize proper returns on their 
business is very largely due to the lack 
of co-operation, although in some few 
instances efforts have been made locally 
by the jobbing trade to improve condi- 
tions, and beneficial results have _ fol- 
lowed. The low prices prevailing have 
also been influenced by the large amount 
of cheap glass bought by the jobber dur- 
ing the demoralized market of last year, 
but as this has gradually disappeared and 
new stocks purchased at higher cost, 
some improvement in retail conditions has 
been noted. In fact, the market recently 
has had a better tone than for quite a 
while past, and with every indication of 
an excellent fall demand at hand there is 
some promise of a fairly profitable mar- 
ket for the balance of the year. 

A retrospective view of this year, as 
well as last, shows on the whole a loss of 
opportunity, as proper advantage was not 
taken by either manufacturer or jobber 
of the unusual prosperity of the country 
and consequent good demand. It seems 
unnecessary to say that the conditions for 
the coming year depend largely upon the 
relations existing among the jobbers and 
their arrangements with the manufactur- 
ers. Respectfully submitted. 

W. D. Brooks, Chairman. 
H. D. Cutler. 
W. S. Cutler. 


President Wettach:—This referred to 
the convention with the recommenda- 
tion it be adopted. 

Mr. Watson:—There is wording in the 
first part of the report that I take ex- 
ception to, that is the frequent mention 
of the word “fire’ and then the fact, 
also, that it says ‘‘the stocks on 
hand at the beginning of the fire were 
exceedingly light.”” In Chicago we take 
pains to see that the stocks on hand 
are particularly large at the beginning 
of the fire. (Laughter.) 

The main thing that I wanted to re- 
fer to particularly was that this is a 
very able report. As we sat in the Board 
of Control considering these various 
reports there was one thing, I think, 
that was apparent to all of us, and that 
was notwithstanding these reports cov- 
er the field thoroughly, telling of exist- 
ing conditions, etc., there were, I think, 
with one exception, no recommenda- 
tions in the shape of a resolution which 
could be put before this body. I think 
we ought to impress upon the com- 
mittee, and the chairman of the com- 
mittees particularly, that in drawing 
up these reports if they have anything 
which they want to bring before this 
convention in the shape of recommen- 
dations or grievances of any kind it 
should be in the shape of a resolution 
so the Board of Control could present it 
to the convention if in their judgment 
it covered the point. On the other hand, 
these reports are simply read, and 
while there might be several things 
which should come before the conven- 
tion, yet, there may be nobody on the 
Board of Control familiar enough with 
the subject to frame a resolution. It 
is a very important matter and every 
committee should make it a point to see 
that their recommendations are put in 











the shape of a resolution—something 
that can be acted upon. 

Dr, Peale:—What is the object of all 
these reports coming before the conven- 
tion this morning? They are read and 
stuck away somewhere and make no 
impression on this convention or any- 
body else. If this convention expects 
to accomplish anything, it seems to me, 
as has just been said, there should he 
resolutions and earnest discussion of 
the questions, 

In reference to this window glass 
situation, it seems to me in our section 
it is growing worse every day. It says 
we should not patronize manufacturers 
who sell to consumers. Is this conven- 
tion to exercise any influence upon 
these manufacturers for doing these 
things or not? Ought we not to ex- 
press our sentiments upon these ques- 
tions and bring to bear on influence 
from this convention? If this conven- 
tion is worth anything, if these six 
hundred members have any influence, 
they should exert it by active discus- 
sion and carry forward the ideas laid 
down in these reports. 

In reference to the plate glass situa- 
tion, there was a time when the job- 
bers handled all of that. It is now tak- 
en entirely out of our hands, The Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati and Philadelphia, sells direct to 
the consumer at the same prices that 
they do to the jobbers. They don’t 
make any distinction, whatever. 
Whether this convention can correct 
any of these evils or not I do not 
know, but it does seem to me there 
ought to be brought to bear some in- 
fluence on these specific questions that 
are being brought before this great na- 
tional convention, and we should have 
influence enough by concerted action to 
control some of these varied interests. 
Just the same as we found in Cincin- 
nati with the great Standard Company 
where they were carrying to the third 
story of a carriage factory two gallons 
of oil and selling it at the same price 
as they sold us ten barrels for. Is there 
no remedy to be brought to bear upon 
these defects in the trade? It seems to 
me that some of these things, perhaps, 
ought to be brought fiefore this conven- 
tion and discussed that we could know 
the sentiments of the delegates from 
the different parts of the country. 

Mr. Arnold:—I think what Dr. Peale 
says is perfectly correct. These meet- 
ings are getting less and less attended. 
The delegates are not here this morn- 
ing, many of them. It seems to me if 
this association is going to do this 
good work we should stop right where 
we are and get somebody to attend the 
meetings. Let us have discussion. 
These men give up their time to write 
these reports, which are simply passed 
by without any attention at all. 

Mr. Cheesman.—It seems to me it is 
up to the Board of Control when a re- 
port like this comes before them and 
meets with their approval to appoint a 
committee or formulate some sort of 
resolution to bring before the conven- 
tion. What have we got the Board of 
Control for if they don’t do that? 


President Wettach:—In some cases 
they do that. A great many reports 
have special recommendations, and, of 
course, the board acts upon them. 

Mr. Cheesman:—We haven't arrived 
at any with “special recommenda- 
tions.”’ 

Mr. Watson:—The Board of Control 
sat in session yesterday from 1.30 to 
6.30. We went all over these reports 
and drafted not less than a half dozen 
resolutions. What I object to is, for 
instance, a member of the board writ- 
ing up a resolution on plate glass. We 
don’t know anything about the plate 
glass condition. These _ resolutions 
should not come from the Board of 
Control, but should come from these 
committees. They know what they are 
talking about. They are able to frame 
a resolution in the way they want it. 
It is then up to the board to use their 
judgment as to whether it should be 
presented to the convention. 

Mr. Cheesman:—In this connection 
don’t you think it would be well toe 
bring these resolutions that have been 
drafted by the board up as the reports 
are read? When you bring them up 
later the reports will have been for- 
gotten. 

Mr. Watson:—We haven't got to the 
ones that have the resolutions. I sug- 
gest that this report be recommitted 
with the recommendation that they 
draft a resolution and present it to 
the board to come up at a later meet- 
ing. 

Which was seconded and agreed to. 

Mr. Peters:—As it is pertinent to the 
discussion going on, I want to move a 
reconsideration of the vote relative to 
the report of the Brush Committee. 

Which was seconded and agreed to. 

President Wettach:—The report of 
the Brush Committee is again before 
you. 

Mr. Peters:—I move 
resolution :— 


Resolved, That the report be received 
and placed on file, but that the associa- 
tion is in accord with the suggestion of 
the Board of Control that there is ample 
justification for the continuance of a 
standing committee upon this important 
interest in the conditions affecting the 
brush trade, concerning which such a 
committee should be able to make effec- 
tive and practical suggestions, 


Which was seconded and agreed to. 


Secretary Drake read the following 
report:— 


the following 
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Report of Linseed O11 Committee. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
eonee Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
on:— 

Your Linseed Oil Committee beg to offer 

the following report. 








During the ret year the price of linseed 
oil has eee between 30c, and 38e, in the 
West, and 3c. and 42c. in the East. It is 


believed that the consumption has been 
larger than any previous year. Linseed 
oil, as the essential factor in making good 
paint, has been most generally recognized 
and makers of the best quality of paint 
have been more discriminating as to the 
quality of their oil than ever before. The 
quality of flaxseed was very high and in 
consequence the oil produced was of the 
best quality. 

The flaxseed crop was one of the ages’ 
ever raised in this country and consider- 
ably in excess of the country’s consump- 
tion, but purchases by foreign countries 
exceed those of any other year, and it is 
not believed that the surplus stocks of oil 
and seed of this country show any in- 
crease over the amount on hand at the 
beginning of the year. The foreign pur- 
chases of seed was the controling factor 
in the price of seed in this country after 
an. 1, as foreigners were steady buyers 
from that date to the close of the year. 
We wish to call the attention of the 
association to the good work of the 
various local clubs of the country, par- 
ticularly in their efforts to prevent the 
sale and use of adulterated oils. This is 
a matter that should receive attention at 
all times, and from all manufacturers, for 
no matter how much care may be used in 
the manufacture of paint, if the oil used 
as a thinner is not pure the quality of 
the entire product is affected. 

In this connection we recommend that 
local clubs in States where such laws are 
not already on the statutes endeavor to 
secure the passage of laws similar to 
those in the States of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio preventing the adulteration of oil 
or the sale thereof, also that the secre- 
tary of the association secure copies of 
the laws already enacted and forward 
same to the constituent clubs as a type 
for their information. 

Where these clubs have had pricing com- 
mittees it has given a stability to prices, 
and we think has insured dealers a better 
profit than under other conditions. 

We therefore recommend that where 
there are any clubs that do not have pric- 
ing committees that they be requested to 
take the matter under advisement with a 
view to the appointment of such commit- 
tee in their club. 

It is too early to make a prediction as 
to conditions for the coming year. In 
this country the flaxseed crop is large, and 
some authorities estimate considerable in 


excess of the crop of the past year. If 
this information is correct, the op will 
be much larger than the consumption of 


the country. Foreign crops, at this writ- 
ing, are reported in satisfactory condi- 
tions, and if expectations as to size of 
same are realized it is not thought for- 
eign purchases will be the mportant fac- 
tor they were durng he past year. 

A. M. Orr, Chairman. 


President Wettach:—This report car- 
ries recommendations. The Board of 
Control recommends the adoption of 
the first recommendation in the report 
relative to the passage of laws prevent- 
ing adulteration of oils. There are now 
laws in various States, and the idea is 
to forward them to the secretaries of 
the different clubs. 

Mr. Peters moved the recommenda- 
tion be concurred in. 

Dr. Peale:—Our national Legislature 
has taken up the investigation of all 
these great questions relative to the 
pure food laws, and is accomplishingre 
great good. Should not this also go 
back to the national Congress for them 
to take hold of it, the linseed oil busi- 
ness as well as other articles they are 
trying to control, and very successful- 
ly? Would it not have a greater ben- 
efit and impart a greater influence to 
the individual States toward the enact- 
ment of laws along these lines? 

Mr. Heckel:—We have a very good 
law in Pennsylvania, a very good law 
in Ohio, and excellent law in New 
York and a very good law in New Jer- 
sey. Under the State laws it is dif- 
ficult to follow these oils when they 
come from other States in small par- 
cels. The national government would 
only deal with the question so far as It 
affects interstate commerce. But, as 
Dr. Peale stated, that would be a pro- 
tection to us because it comes mainly 
from the North and Northwest. 

Presidcnt Wettach:—Is there further 
debate? This is an important recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. Cheesman:—It seems to me the 
pure food law could be made to cover 
this. Linseed oil is used in medicine, 
and I think if the matter is taken up 
with the national government, or com- 
mittee having the pure food law in 
charge, they might be induced to place 
linseed oil upon the list. It is worth 
while looking into anyway. 

President Wettach:—Do you think it 
would be advisable to refer that por- 
tion to the Legislative Committee? 

Mr. Cheesman:—I should; yes. 

President Wettach:— The motion is 
that we concur in the action of the 
Board of Control, which recommends 
the adoption of the recommendation of 
the committee relative to securing the 
enactment of laws in the various States 
where there is no such law preventing 
the adulteration of oil, 

Mr. Peters:— You could add an 
amendment, that the incoming Legisla- 
tive Committee be instructed to take 
the matter up with a view to investi- 
gating as to the necessity or practica- 
bility of a national law. State laws, 
even though there were laws in all the 
States, would not be completely effec- 
tive, nor can a national law be com- 
pletely effective. A national law, as 
Mr. Heckel stated, would apply only to 
interstate commerce. In any State 
where oil is manufactured, ufhless there 
is a State law to the contrary, it may 
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AN INCH OFF A MAN'S NOSE 


would make a noticeable difference in his physiognomy. Every de- 
crease in manufacturing cost and every improvement in_ product 
quality to the paint manufacturer is like the proverbial “inch off a 
man’s nose.” We make for the trade three specialties which decrease 
cost and enhance quality— 


Gloss Oil, Mixing Varnish 
Paint Manufacturers’ Drier 


They are heavy in body, mix with any and 
all pigments without curdling, and dry well. 


In short, they take the “inch” off the manufacturing feature and 
transfer it to the quality end. It’s worth looking into. Let us tell 
you more about it. 


Atlantic Drier and Varnish Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


POLISHED PLATE GLASS 
PLAIN and PREVELED MIRRORS 


Bent Plate Glass, Heavy Glass for Floors and Skylights, Art Glass 


Also C ARR AR A GL ASS A new product ie portent polished white magia: boonies! 
M as a mirror and impervious to all stains. sed for Bat 
anulacturers of Rooms, Lavatories, Hospitals, Wainscoting and Walls. 
A few uses for Plate Glass aside from windows are, Desks and Table Tops, Door 


Panels, Glass Floors, Shelves and Signs. Polished Wire Glass, greatest protection 
against fire. LARGEST JOBBERS OF WINDOW GLASS IN THE WORLD. 
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Sole distributors of PATTON’S SUN PROOF PAINTS, and lobbers of Paints, Oils, 
Leads, Varnishes and Brushes. 


Our TWENTY WAREHOUSES, where heavy stocks in these lines are kept, are: 


NEW YORK, Hudson and Vandam Sts.; BOSTON, 41-49 Sudbury St., 1-9 Bowker St.; CHICAGO, 442-452 Wabash Ave.; CINCINNATI, 
Broadway and Court St.; ST. LOUIS, Cor. 7th and Market Sts.; MINNEAPOLIS, 500-510 S. Third St.; DETROIT, 53-59 Larned St., E.; 
PITTSBURGH, 101-103 Wood St.; MILWAUKEE, WIS., 492-494 Market St.; ROCHESTER, N. Y., Wilder Bldg., Main and Exchange Sts. ; 
BALTIMORE, 221-223 W. Pratt St.; BUFFALO, N. Y., 372-74-76-78 Pearl St.; BROOKLYN, 635-37 Fulton St.; PHILADELPHIA, Pit- 
cairn Bldg., Arch and 11th Sts.; DAV ENPORT, 410-416 Scott St.; CLEVELAND, 149-51-53 Seneca St.; OMAHA, 1608-10-12 Harney St. ; 
ST. PAUL, 349-351 Minnesota St.; ATLANTA, GA., 32-34 S. Pryor St.; BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Second Ave. and 29th St.; SAVANNAH, 
GA., 745-749 Wheaton St. ; KANSAS CITY, Fifth and ‘Wyandotte Sts. 
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be sold in adulterated form. So, with 
the present constitutional limitations 
upon national legislation we have got 
to have uniform State laws and na- 
tional laws besides. If the recommen- 
dation of the board were adopted with 
the amendment that the question of 
national law or of national prohibition 
of adulteration be referred to the in- 
coming Legislative Committee, they 
could take it up and find out whether 
there was necessity for another law or, 
as Mr. Cheesman suggests, whether it 
could be accomplished under existing 


law. 

There were no objections to the 
amendment. 

The motion, in the amended form, 
having been seconded, was agreed to. 

President Wettach:—The second rec- 
ommendation is that, where there are 
any clubs that do not having pricing 
committees, that they be requested to 
take the matter under advisement with 
a view to the appointment of such com- 
mittee in their club. I think the ma- 
jority have these committees. We have 
one, and I think most of the other 
clubs have u pricing committee, 

The recommendation was concurred 
in. 
Mr. Edward T. Longstreth, chairman 
of said committee, read the following 
report :— 


Report of the Committee on Paint 


Grinders, 
Philadelphia, Sept. 6, 1906. 
Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion:— 

That the duties of your committee have 
been light is only due to the fact that 
there has been nothing referred to them 
for consideration and action on their part. 
In the year past there have been many 
things of interest to the paint manufac- 
turers, which time and space _ will only 
permit us to touch on light in this report. 

The year has been a busy one for the 
paint manufacturers. The condition of 
the market for lead, zinc and oil has been 
such that it has called for material 
changes in the prices of mixed paints, 
also that of white lead and zinc in oil. 

The manufacturers have not been able 
to advance the prices of their_ products 
in proportion to the advances which have 
taken place in the raw materials, partic- 
ularly in the prices now prevtiling for 
lead and zinc. : 

The low price at which linseed oil has 
been selling has in a great measure 
assisted the manufacturers in equalizing 
their manufacturing costs of this year 
with those of last. 

It is with considerable pride that we 
can look back over the years that have 
passed and view the progress that has 
been mide in educating the consumer to 
the realization that the best is the cheap- 
est, and we as the manufacturers are 
now reaping the benefit of years of labor, 
but let us not forget that it is only by 
keeping continually before the public the 
facts as to the quality of our products 
and at the same time working toward 
preventing the sale of adulterated linseed 
oil, which can work more harm to. the 
reputation of a manufacturer than years 
of work can offset. 

The labor question is a serious one, and 
one that as each year rolls by becomes 
more so, for as the demand each year 
increases for skilled operators the sup- 


ply from which to draw is not at hand. 
Wages have so increased till at length 
with the keen competition in business and 
the tendency to see how closely goods 


can be sold to their actual cost, that at 
times we feel that on some lines of goods 
the paint manufacturer is in business for 
a charitable purpose, 

The North Dakota Paint Law, which 
went into effect January 1, 1906; made it 
mandatory upon every manufacturer who 
sold his goods in that State to have a 
label put on the back of his cans stating 
the composition of his paint unless such 
paints were made entirely of carbonate 
of lead and oxide of zinc. 

We feel that the action of the Food 
Commissioner in sending broadcast the 
supposed analyses of various paints has 
been the cause of prejudicing many per- 
sons against some of the standard and 
best-known makes of mixed paints. Un- 
fortunately some parties have unscrupu- 
lously attempted to make use of the 
statements issued in these circulars, yet, 
as the old saying goes, ‘Curses, like 
chickens come home to roost,” so may 
the attempts to injure a competitor by 
the means used by some of these parties 
rebound to their discomfort. 

In framing the North Dokota Paint 
Law the makers have jumped at the con- 
clusion that the value of a mixed paint 
lies in its being composed entirely of 
white lead or zine oxide, while it is a 
well known fact that the more nearly 
inert the base of a paint pigment is the 
more durable the paint. 

Professor Dudley. the chief chemist of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, says:—‘‘That 
barytes, were it possessed of sufficient 
density’ of body, would make the ideal 
pigment for a paint.” 

Following this thought, we have but to 
examine the paint formulae furnished by 
many of the leading railroads to see that 
from years of experience they have 
adopted such combinations of materials 
as will give the best results as a_pro- 
tective coating on exposed work. There 
is perhaps no place where paint is subject 
to such severe tests as when used on rail- 
road work. 


even more exacting than ever as to the 
quality of the painting materials fur- 
nished, and the paint manufacturer is 
compelled to have in his employ only 
such men as are skilled in their respe- 
ctive branches. 

Paint manufacturing is to-day not only 
a business but a science, as everything 
that enters into the composition of the 
various products is controlled by a corps 
of efficient chemists, who examine all 
materials. not only as to their effect, one 
on the other, but also as to the effect the 
different conditions to. which the manu- 
factured product will have to withstand. 

We, as manufacturers, are as a_whole 
in favor of branding such articles as 
pure which are so, but there is no justice 
in compelling a manufacturer to place on 
his goods the composition of the product, 
when by the result of much labor and 
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expense he may have devised such combi- 
nation of various pigments and liquids 
that will give superior results at a much 
lower cost than that of his competitors, 
thereby allowing all this knowledge to 
become public property. 

In reference to prepared, or, as com- 
monly known, ready-mixed paints, the 
painter is realizing that he can get from 
the standard grades of ready-mixed 
paints, which are the products of the best 
skill and brains in the country, better re- 
sults than he can produce and at a rela- 
tive cost no greater than formerly, where 
he purchased his lead and tinting colors, 
and by mixing by hand produced his own 
mixed paints. 

The paint manufacturer has the advan- 
tage over the painter in being able, by 
the use of machinery, to thoroughly in- 
corporate the various ingredients of his 
mixed paints, thereby producing a more 
compact union between the various ma- 
terials used, with the result that the cov- 
ering and wearing qualities of his prod- 
uct are greater. 

There is another point in favor of 
ready-mixed paints, and one that is often 
overlooked, and that is, as we stated in 
the early part of this paper, the adapta- 
bility of the various materials are studied 
out to the point of using only those which 
years of experimenting have demonstrat- 
ed give the best results to the user,’ 

This is an age of progress and the man- 
ufacturer or consumer who stops at good 
enough is left in the rear. The kind of 
painting materials which sufficed years 
ago have in many cases been proven to 
be faulty in their qualities as a protector 
for exposed work, yet all materials used 
in the manufacture of paint possessed 
their good as well as bad points, and it 
is due ta the modern paint manufacturer 
that these various materials have been 
combined so that to-day we are produc- 
ing the highest quality of paint with the 
result that the consumer is benefited. 

The above report is respectfully sumit- 
ted by your committee. 

Edward T. Longstreth, Chairman. 
S. L. Sulzberger. 
J. William Rice. 


President Wettach:— The Board of 
Control recommends the adoption of 
this report and the following resolu- 
tion:— 

Resolved, That the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association thoroughly ap- 
preciate the efforts of the paint grinders 
ve, prenerty educate the public to a better 
understanding of the merits of their man- 
ufactured product, and to advance prices 
to a point commensurate with the in- 
creased cost of all raw material, and 
urge all who are represented in this asso- 
ciation, who are vitally interested in these 
matters, to give the same their heartv 
support to accomplish these results. 


Mr. Field moved the recommendation 
be concurred in, which was seconded. 

Mr. Longstreth:—It is not right to 
compel a manufacturer to state on his 
can the different materials that go 
into the composition of his paints. For 
instance, if by the use of coal oil you 
can make a better paint than anybody 
else, I do not see you should publish 
that. 

Dr. Peale:—I think that is correct. 
But a chemist may by his combinations 
make something better than pure lin- 
seed oil and pure white lead and pure 
zine. There is a gentleman selling white 
lead—he calls it white lead—and I am 
told there is not an ounce of white lead 
in it. He has acids by which he makes 
his “lead” show up a beautiful white, 
and he has been successful. He came 
in our store and there were two of our 
customers there who saw the experi- 
ment, and the day after I received a 
telephone message from a customer in 
the suburbs to send him twenty kegs 
of that lead. It is having its effect. 

Mr. Peters:—I very gladly support the 
resolution, because I believe in encour- 
aging committees of trade organiza- 
tions and members of different inter- 
ests in any work that they may do to 
increase public intelligence. But it 
seems to me—I simply throw out this 
suggestion in connection with the reso- 
lution—that the Paint Grinders’ Com- 
mittee of this association, or any other 
committee that might be appointed, 
might go further in the work. I no- 
ticed in a recent trade paper a review 
of the South Dakota pamphlet, as I 
understand it, and, if I recollect rightly, 
that they had tested somewhere in the 
neighborhood of one hundred samples 
which varied in their constitution from 
no zine to 100 per cent. of zinc, no white 
lead to 100 per cent. of white lead, no 
inert matter to something like 80 or 90 
per cent. of inert matter. It would be 
interesting to those gentlemen who are 
to be educated, as well as to those who 
are connected with the trade but are 
prepared to change base if we find it 
necessary, to know just which one of 
these various formula is the correct 
thing. I presume there must be a point 
where the combination of these doubt- 
less Overrated pigments and inert mat- 
ter. becomes more useful than a point 
either above or below that. I offer this 
as a suggestion for the benefit of com- 
mittees which may undertake to carry 
on this work—that they should be a 


! “es 
The demand from the public to-day is | little more specific and give, “‘not neces- 


sarily for publication, but as an ernest 
of good faith’—a formula by which the 
manufacturer may be guided. 

President Wettach:—We have some 
grinders here. This is an interesting 
proposition, 

Mr. Elliott:—I have nothing to say 
except that I think it Is a proper sub- 
ject for discussion as to what consti- 
tutes paint. I think we should arrive 
at a proper conclusion as to what is 
paint. I do not think it fs within the 
province of this body, however, to de- 
vise any formula. Let the manufac- 
turer prove his formula by experience 
and advertising. 

Mr. Peters:—As I understand the res- 
olution, this association Is asked to en- 





dorse all these formula. I have no 
doubt they are all good. 

The resolution was again read. 

Mr. Williams:—I think that is a very 
important resolution. 

Dr. Peale:—The committee says they 
have been educating the public. So 
far as I am concerned I do not know 
of any education that has come down 
in our country. I have seen no pamph- 
lets published and distribted to the 
people to educate them, 

President Wettach:—We will divide 
the recommendation and vote on the 
resolution first. 

The resoltion was agreed to. 

The question being on the recom- 
mendation to adopt the report, it was 
agreed to. 

President Wettach:—We will have 
one more report read, that of the Com- 
mittee on Paint Jobbers. At the after- 
noon meeting there will be two im- 
portant reports, those of the Legisla- 
tive Committee and the Fire Insurance 
Committee. I am sure you will listen 
to them with a great deal of interest. 

Mr. Chas. H. Hughes, chairman of 
said committee, read the following re- 
port:— 

Report of Committee on Paint Job- 
bers. 


Mr, President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
tional Paint. Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion:— 

Your committee wishes to report that 
the paint jobbers throughout the country 
report that trade conditions during the 
year now ending have been very satisfac- 
tory. The volume of business has been 
very large and prices are maintained bet- 
ter than formerly. The jobber is realiz- 
ing more and more that it never pays to 
make leaders of certain staples by selling 
them at cost to induce the sale of more 
profitable goods. 

White lead market has been rather 
ee during the year, the jobber finds 
very little trouble in selling at card prices. 

Linseed oil has remained very low most 
of the year, although the jobbers are sell- 
ing at a fair margin of profit, as a ma- 
jority bought early in the season. 

Turpentine has been a rather hazardous 
commodity to handle, by reason of the 
wide and frequent fluctuations. 

Window glass conditions from a profit 
standpoint has _ been vay satisfactory, 
same may not be the rule this coming 
year as indications point to very low 
prices. 

Your committee believes the outlook in 
nearly all localities is very favorable for 
continued good business. Respectfully 
submitted, 

Charles H. Hughes, Chairman. 


President Wettach:—The Board of 
Control sends this to the convention 
as a matter of information and without 
recommendation. 

Mr. Cheesman:—Do you think it wise 
to publish that report, that the paint 
jobbers are the only ones who have 
made money in the paint business at 
the present writing? I am afraid it 
would cause many of us inconvenience. 

Mr. Hughes:—I want to say a word 
in reference to this. I am a manufac- 
trer of paint myself, and from my 
point of view I don’t think the report 
ought to be adopted. (Laghter.) 

Mr. Watson:—He is an optimistic 
grinder. 

Dr. Peale:—I move the report be re- 
committed to the committee and thev 
prepare a report that they would be 
willing to have adopted. (Laughter.) 

. The motion was seconded and agreed 

oO. 
Mr. Watson moved the convention ad- 
jonrned until 2 o’clock P. M., which 
was seconded and agred to. 





SECOND SESSION. 
Tuesday, October 9, 1906. 


The convention was called to order 
by President Wettach at 2.45 P. M. 

President Wettach:—Delegates who 
cannot find it convenient to be present 
will please have their alternates at- 
tend. There are many important 
papers coming before the convention, 
and it is necessary that we have a full 
attendance. 

Mr. Evans:—It seems to me we should 
take some steps to cause the attendance 
of the delegates. Certainly we cannot 
efficiently do our work with only a 
few here, and I move you the chair ap- 
point a sergeant-at-arms who knows 
the crowd to go and find these fellows. 
When the business is done let it be 
fully representative of our desires. 

The motion was seconded and agreed 
to, and the chair appointed Mr. Evans 
as sergeant-at-arms. 

President Wettach:—At this session 
of the convention a Nominating Com- 
mittee of seven is appointed to prepare 
a list of officers, and also recommend 
a place for the next convention. I will 
appoint on that committee Messrs. J. 
Gordon Taylor, chairman; J. Frank 
Boydell, J. B. Bouck, Jr., Chas. J. Cas- 
par, F. H. Newton, Edwin Wolf, and 
S. Fred. Bingham. 

Mr. Peters, chairman of said commit- 
tee, read the following report:— 


Report of the Legislative Committee 


To the President and Members of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation:— 

Your Committee on Legislation has had 
no occasion to take action upon any na- 
tional measure during the past year, all 
of the bills before Congress of which it 
was felt necessary for this organization 
to take cognizance having been covered 
by the recommendations of the report 
adopted at the last convention. The sub- 
mission of these recommendations to the 
proner officials at Washington was at- 
tended to by the Secretary, who also ap- 
peared in person before some of the com- 
mittees of Congress to advocate such 
action as the association had approved. 

The most important law enacted by 
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Congress in relation to any subject 
cerning which this association had 








me- 
tmorialized that body was the Hepburn 
rate bill regulating transportation rates 
on interstate commerce, he association 
has been prominently identified with ihc 
movement in favor of this legislation for 
some years, having been represented by 
specially appointed delegates to the In- 
terstate Law Convention at St. Louis in 
1904, and having indorsed in advance any 
bill which should be drafted along the 
lines suggested by President Roosevelt in 
his previous message to Congress. While 
the Hepburn bill, as finally enacted, does 
not meet all the hopes of the advocate of 
this class of legislation, it will doubtless 
tend to prevent some of the most glaring 
forms of discrimination by the transpor- 
tation companies between individual ship- 
pers of freight. Whether it will also serve 
to correct the discriminating rate en- 
forced against certain shipping points is 
not apparent. 

The vering drawback bill in amended 
and improved form was reintroduced at 
the last session of Congress, but was not 
very far advanced at the time of ad- 
journment.. It will undoubtedly be taken 
up again at the coming short session, and 
if actively favored by commercial bodies 
will stand a reasonable chance of pass- 


g. 
While the association is on record as op- 
posing free alcohol for use in the arts, 
and the Secretary appeared before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House 
for the purpose of expressing this senti- 
ment, a canvass of the members of this 
organization did not develop such una- 
nimity of sentiment against the law as 
seemed to the chairman of your Legisla- 
tive Committee to justify any strenuous 
opposition, in the name of the association, 
to the bill then under consideration. This 
bill subsequently becam a law, and al- 
though it may be regretted that its oper- 
ation will be detrimental to the interests 
of some of our members, there is reason 
to believe that it will prove of advantage 
to the people as a whole, and its oppusi- 
tion upon the narrow ground of the in- 
terests of a few industries could scarcely 
be expected to accomplish its defeat. In- 
asmuch as the law has not become oper- 
ative it is too early to measure its effects, 
but if its repeal should ever seem to be 
consistent with a broad pute policy this 
organization is in a position to move in 
that direction. 

Your committee entered its protest 
against the passage of the anti-injunction 
bill, and the influence of commercial or- 
ganizations Pease the passage of that 
act, although it was favored by an influ- 
euce of strong voting power. It will 
doubtless appear again at the closing sea- 
son of this Congress and should be ener- 
getically opposed. 

The proposed compulsory use of the 
metric system was made the subject of a 
canvass of the members by the Secre- 
tary, and the replies received, while for 
the most part favorable to the bill before 
-ongeeen were not numerous enough to 
justify any action by your committee in 
the name of the association. Your com- 
mittee believes that the adoption of a 
uniform international sceme of weights 
and measures is desirable, but until Great 
Britain becomes a party to such action 
it cannot be successful. Meantime the 
compulsory use of a system involving so 
radical a change from that which for a 
century or more has been employed in 
this country does not seem to your com- 
mittee to offer any advantages to com- 
merce or to be justified by the influence 
which such action might have upon the 
ultimate international adoption of the 
metric scale. 

In accordance with the resolution adopt- 
ed at the last convention, the Secretary 
sent to all local clubs copies of the laws 


of Florida and Georgia respecting the 
adulteration of turpentine. he only re- 
sults obtained from this agitation of the 


subject, so far as your committee is ad- 
vised, was the passage in New York 
State, through the efforts of members of 
the New York Club, of a very compre- 
hensive law which is designed to revent 
the manufacture or sale of adulterated 
turpentine as pure spirits in that State. 
Even the so-called “wood turpentine” 
could not be sold as pure under the pro- 
visions of this law, but must bear a dis- 
tinctive name. It is to be hoped that the 
clubs in other States will take up the 
matter during the coming legislative sea- 
son with a view to securing the passage 
oe laws in all of the States. 

e law against sales in bulk, which is 
already on the statute books of man 
States, was made the basis of a biil 
which the New York Club had introduced 
into the New Jersey Legislature last win- 
ter, but which was defeated through some 
influence whose power against so laudable 
a measure it is not easy to understand. 
The operation of the law in the States 
where it has been enacted has worked no 
hardship to honest merchants, but has 
doubtiless prevented much fraud, and an 
effort should be made to secure the pas- 
sage of uniform bills in all the States, 

By resolution amaptes at the last meet- 
ing the portion of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Brushes which referred to pris- 
on-made goods was referred to the in- 
coming Legislative Committee with in- 
structions to investigate the subject and 
report its recomendations to this con- 
vention. Your committee has given some 
attention to the subject and sought 
the opinion of manufacturers and distrib- 
uters in different States. The sum of the 
information thus far gained does not in- 
dicate that prison-made goods interfere 
to any extent with the manufacturers of 
the higher grade brushes. They have, 
however, cut very largely into the busi- 
ness of the private factories on low-grade 
goods, and on the coarsest goods now 
divide the trade with the tenement-house 
product, which is made by the Russians 
in the larger cities and is sold to the dis- 
tributing trade. Some of the manufac- 
turers have reported that they buy these 
very low-grade goods for less money than 
they could manufacture them, and prefer 
doing so, to the extent that the demand 
from their customers renders it necessary 
to supply this class of brushes, rather 
than to make anything so low in quality. 
Your committee believes that the suppres- 
sion of competition from the public insti- 
tutions would still leave the manufacture 
of low-grade brushes largely in the hands 
of the tenement-house makers, but to pro- 
tect the higher grades of goods that have 
not thus far been made in the public in- 
stitutions or the tenement houses it is 
desirable that there should be uniform 
laws in all the States restricting the e 
of convict-made articles to ic - 
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tutions and departments in the States in 
‘which they are produced. 

In furtherance of the suggestions of 
this report your committe recommends 
the adoption of the following resolu- 
tions:— 

(i) Railroad Rate Bill:— 

Resolved, That this association com- 
mends to its members individually and 
though their local clubs the importance 
of aiding in making effective the provi- 
sions of the Inter-State Commerce Law 
by bringing to the notice of the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission all instances 
of discrimination in freight rates, either 
between rival shippers over the same 
road or between competing’ shippiig 
points, where such discrimination might 
be covered by the specific provisions of 
the act, or by the general provision that 
i , charges shall be just and reason- 
able. 

(2) Drawback Bill:— 

Resolved, That this association hereby 
renews its approval of the purposes of 
the Lovering Drawback Bill now before 
Congress and respectfully urges upon the 
body the passage of that bill or some 
similar measure looking toward the sim- 
plifying of our system of drawback upon 
exported goods into which have entered 
imported materials subject to duties. 

(3) Anti-Injunction Bill:— 

Resolved, That this association renews 
its opposition to any legislation denying 
to the courts the right to restrain inter- 
ference with the freedom of individuals, 
firms or corporations, in the pursuit of 
their legal occupations. 

(4) Metric system:— 

Resolved, That this association believes 
that a uniform international standard of 
weights and measures is highly desirable, 
and urges upon the Government of the 
United States a continued effort to bring 
about such a system, but until its adop- 
tion by ail of the leading commercial 
nations this association does not believe 
that it is desirable by legislative or other 
enactment to make compulsory any 
change in our domestic system. 

(5) Adulterated spirits turpentine:— 

Resolved, That all local clubs be urged 
to aid in securing the enactment in States 
where no such laws exist of laws similar 
to those already in force in Georgia, 
Florida, New York and other States, pro- 
hibiting the sale of adulterations of or 
substitutes for spirits of turpentine, un- 
less they are so branded as to clearly 
indicate their character. 

(6) Sale of stocks in bond:— 

Resolved, That all local clubs be re- 
quested to use their efforts to secure the 
passage by the legislatures of States in 
which no such law exists of a law similar 
to that now in force in New York and 
several other States regulating the sale 
of stocks of merchandise in bulk. 

(7) Prison-made goods:— 

Resolved, That local clubs be requested 
to aid in the passage of laws in all States 
where no such law exists prohibiting the 
sale of articles made in public institu- 
tions, except to the public institutions 
or departments of the States in which 
they are made. 

(8) Resolved, That the secretary be 
instructed to transmit copies of these 
resolutions to the secretaries of all local 
clubs, and to request the co-operation of 
those organizations in making their aim 
and purpose effective, and also to bring 
the same to the attention of the incoming 
officers and Legislative Committee of this 
association, with the request that they 
shall undertake such work in furtherance 
of the spirit of the resolutions as in their 
judgment may be necessary. All of which 


is respectfully submitted, 
J. M. Peters, Chairman. 
Harold T. Brown, 


H,. V. Kent, 

A. M. Hughes, 

J. J. MeGinnity, 

J. W. Hoffman, 
Charles T. Draper, 
Spencer Kellogg, Jr., 
Edward Brankin, 

E. H. Lloyd, 

R. 8S. Pitkin, 

George B. Heckel, 
Cc. H. Blackburn, 
Committee on Legislation. 


President Wettach:—This report car- 
ries with it many recommendations. 
The Board of Control recommends the 
adoption of No. 1 as well as all others 
What is your pleasure with regard to 
No. 1—railroad rate bill? 

The recommendation was concurred 
in. 

No. 2—drawback bill—was read, 

Dr. Peale:—I am just green enough to 
want information on this point. 

Mr. Peters:—There have been draw- 
back bills introduced in Congress for 
the last five or six sessions, each one 
amended somewhat, the purpose being 
to simplify the means by which a 
manufacturer, using imported materials 
in goods for export or goods which 
were subsequently exported, should be 
able to recover a drawback. A draw- 
back measure has been a part of every 
tariff bill since 1871, I think, but the 
collection of the drawback has alwavs 
been hedged in by such regulations as 
made it impossible for the average 
manufacturer, in many cases, to avail 
himself of it. The purpose of the bill 
has been to simplify these provisions so 
that almost any manufacturer, large or 
small—could take advantage of it, and. 
by that means increase his export 
trade. It is impossible to go more into 
detail without having the regulations. 
but that is the sole purpose, just to 
simplify the regulations. The Lovering 
bill has been based largely on similar 
laws abroad, and affords no possible 
opportunity for fraud on the Govern- 
ment that does not exist under the 
present law. There is practically no 
chance for fraud anyhow. 

The recommendation was concurred 
in. 

No, 3—anti-injunction bill—was read. 

The recommendation was concurred 
in. 

No. 4—metric system—was read. 

The recommendation was concurred 
in. 

No. 5—adulterated spirits turpentine 
—was read. 
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The recommendation was concurred 


in. 
No. 6—sale of stock 
read. 


The recommendation was concurred 


in bulk—was 


in. 

No. 7—prison-made goods—was read. 
The recommendation was concurred 
in. 

No. 8—relative to transmitting copies 
of above resolutions—was read. 

The recommendation was concurred 


n. 

President Wettach:—I consider this a 
very desirable, very comprehensive and 
very able report, The board acted upon 
everything it contains. It seems to me 
if some of the other committees would 
take note of this in future years there 
would be no trouble in getting at the 
ideas committees desire to bring before 
the convention. 
Mr. M. S. Clapp, Chairman of said 
committee, read the following report:— 


Report of Committee of Fire In- 
surancee, 


Mr, President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
emp Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion:— 

Your committee, appointed at the last 
session, have found that it was impos- 
sible to carry out the full instructions of 
this association. This committee has 
for the past two years endeavored to 
arrive at the true facts concerning the 
hazards, losses and premiums paid for 
insurance by the various members of this 
association. And we clearly demonstrated 
in our last year’s report that paint, lead 
and varnish plants should not be placed 
upon the prohibitory list and were not 
as hazardous as the insurance companies 
would lead us to believe. You will recol- 
lect, by referring to last year’s report, 
that when the premiums were taken into 
consideration and the amount of losses 
gathered together, that the underwriter 
was making from 40 per cent. to 75 per 
cent. upon our business. 

It was the sense of this associatiion 
that the committee secure the services of 
some expert upon inter-insurance, and 
take up this matter with the various 
members, and see, if possible, if an asso- 
ciation or insurance company, if you may 
call it so, could be organized along the 
lines of inter-insurance. At that time the 
committee were of the opinion that they 
had a gentleman who would undertake 
the business; but we were disappointed, 
and could not secure the services of a 
Sempernnt man to undertake this field of 
abor. 

We thought it unnecessary to again 
gather the statistics of the various plants, 
rate of insurance paid, amount of insur- 
ance carried, class of buildings, with the 
physical condition of each, as that had 
been gone into in detail heretofore. 

Your secretary, Mr. Drake, however, 
sent a request to each member of this 
association, asking them to report to us 
the amount of loss that they had sus- 
tained by fire during the past year; and 
as far as we are able to learn, all have 
beeen reported, with the exception of a 
recent fire that has not as yet been fully 
adjusted, and is not included in this 
report. Our last year’s report shows that 
there were ninety-four full reports from 
members of our association, showing 
losses for that year of $90,000. 

These reports disclosed the fact that 
they were carrying $21,931,013 of insurance 
and were paying in annual premiums 
$345,081. The total losses for the present 
year that have been reported to your 
committee are $177,430. aking the an- 
nual premium of the ninety-four plants 
which reported last year, which was 
$345,031, shows that the excess this year 
of premiums over losses is $167,601, or 
close to 100 per cent. In other words, the 
losses are only a trifle over 50 per cent. 
of the premiums paid, 

During the past year our association 
has suffered many severe losses, yet when 
all are taken into account, the former 
statements of your fire insurance com- 
mittee are again verified. And we still 
affirm that we are paying too much 
money for fire protection. 

Since the above figures were compiled 
there has come to our knowledge accounts 
of recent fires that were not taken into 
account. This report embodies all the 
losses that have been reported to the Fire 
Insurance Committee. 

There is no question but that the year 
1906 has been one of the most disastrous 
years within our history. Your commit- 
tee is confronted by arguments from 
many of our members, that had we 
adopted the inter-insurance plan it would 
have proven disastrous from the start. 

This is simply an assertion, without 
proof, and from the best information pos- 
sible, and from all the knowledge that we 
can gain, the losses of 1906, though un- 
paralleled in past history, do not amount 
to the premiums that are annually being 
paid. And your committee still adhere to 
the firm conviction that inter-insurance 
is practical, and would result in a large 
saving of money, were a period of five or 
ten years taken into account. This cer- 
tainly has been clearly demonstrated, and 
proven by the history of the past, while 
a single year of unparalleled fires might 
not prove the position that we take. 

Periodically we have panics, yet that 
does not prove that a term of years in 
aey line of business would not be profit- 
able. 

We regret that the members of our as- 
sociation take so little interest in this 
matter, and neglect to furnish this com- 
mittee with the information that they ask 
for. as that is so absolutely essential in 
order to enable them to arrive at the 
facts. Were this committee in possession 
of these facts, showing the absolute 
losses, we feel confident that our position 
and recommendations would be universal- 
ly unanimously adopted. 

We do not desire to burden this report 
with reports that come to us from large 
cities in regard to their rates of insur- 
ance, but will simply cite the conditions 
here in the State of Pennsylvania, 

The report of 199 shows that the Penn- 
svivania companies received in premiums 
$24.814.447.41. and that they paid in fire 
losses $11,610,654.14, and that they paid in 
officers’ salaries and commissions $10,056,- 
344.32. Thus you see that their salaries 
and expenses of operating were nearly 
50 per cent. of their total premium in- 
come. We get these figures from. the 


Pittsburgh Association of Credit Men. 
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The thought of your committee all these 
years has been that we could insure our- 
selves for less money than the under- 
writer is charging us. And yet the under- 
writer comes to us, and says that he 
cannot afford to carry our business. Do 
you believe that this is true, when they 
are receiving one hundred per cent. in 
excess of the losses? 

You_may refer to the wiping out of 
San Francisco, to the disastrous fire in 
Baltimore, in Boston and years ago in 
Chicago. These large conflagrations come 
periodically. 

_We quote from the Pittsburgh Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, in which they state 
that ‘“‘some of the companies now clamor- 
ing for the public to make good their 
reserves have been paying in the past 
excessive dividends to the stockholders, 
instead of accumulating a sufficient sur- 
plus to meet contingencies.”’ 

We have in Ohio an Insurance Com- 
missioner’s Office, the appointment being 
made by the Governor. Their last report 
shows that that office has been able to 
reduce the average premium upon insur- 
ance in the State about 10 per cent. They 
have also been able to lessen the number 
of fires, especially those of incendiary or- 
igin, and by calling attention to the necés- 
sary precaution they have lessened the 
hazards. 

Your committee urge upon each mem- 
ber of this association a careful supervi- 
sion of your various plants. Each room 
in your factory should be swept out 
every night, and no accumulation of dirt, 
waste or other material should be al- 
lowed. Cleanliness is the safeguard of a 
paint factory. 

You can reduce your present rate ten 
cents upon every hundred dollar@ by hav- 
ing sand buckets in every room. You can 
make another reduction of ten cents by 
installing a stand pipe with hose con- 
nections. Another ten cents by having 
fireproof doors or metal lined doors be- 
tween the rooms. You should have in 
each room metal waste cans, and require 
your employes to throw all waste into 
these cans and have them carried to the 
boiler room and burned each night. This 
reduces your rate twenty-five cents. 
There are many other things that we 
can adopt, and when we do so we lessen 


our rate. We ask that you insist upon 
absolute cleanliness in your’ various 
plants. 


The absolute cost of insurance, based 
upon the absolute losses, is less than one 
per cent. of the amount insured. If our 
ninety-four plants had paid one per cent. 
for their insurance during the past year 
it would have amounted to $219,310, which 
is more than our losses were, 

From the fact that we failed to interest 
this association in inter-insurance, we 
offer the following recommendation:— 
That the secretary of this association be 
instructed, under the direction of the 
Fire Insurance Committee, to procure the 
necessary blanks for personal factory in- 
spection and that they be forwarded to 
each factory owner, with a request that 
they be filled out and returned to the 
secretary every three months, who shall 
keep a record of the same and shall also 
make such suggestions with regard to 
changes in the physical condition of their 
plants as appear to be necessary, in order 
to reduce the hazard and lessen the 
chances of fire. And that he be also 


instructed to procure a_ suitable book 
wherein the various reports shall be 
copied, that an absolute record may be 


kept of each factory or plant belonging 
to members of this association. And that 
he receive suitable assistance for this 


extra work. We believe that if we all 
work together to raise the standard of 
our various factories, we will lessen 
the hazards and reduce the rate. Re- 
spectfully submitted, 
M. 8S. Clapp, 
J. M. Peters, 
S. M. Evans, 


President Wettach:—You refer to a 
reduction of ten cents for having sand 
buckets, etc. Are these figures given 
by the underwriters? 

Mr. Clapp:—Yes; these figures are 
given by the underwriters. For in- 
stance, the underwriter takes a certain 
factory, certain construction, and, if 
you install certain things, he tells you 
what the deduction will be. 

Referring to the figures, your com- 
mittee has to have some base upon 
which to stand, and we took the re- 
ports of the various plants that repor- 
ed to us last year. Now, there were 
ninety-four factories or plants that 
made a detailed report on the blanks 
that were furnished them of the physi- 
cal condition of their plant of the 
amount of insurance that they carried. 
etc. We took these ninety-four reports 
and this is the loss sustained by the 
ninety-four—$177,430. We could not tel) 
anything about the amount of insur- 
ance Heath & Milligan were carrying. 
the amount of premiums they were 
paying or what their losses were. Had 
we had every report from every mem- 
ber of this association showing prob 
ably four or five times the amount of 
insurance, four or five times the 
amount of premiums, and could have 
collected all these facts together, we 
believe the percentage of loss would 
be no greater than we are showing 
here. The secretary says he sent a let- 
ter to every member of this associatior 
asking them to report their fire losses 
during the past year. Now, if the 
members of this association failed te 
report I do not know how the com- 
mittee is going to come into possession 
of the knowledge. Of the ninety-four. 
twenty-three of these are sprinkler 
risks. Forty-eight of these ninety-four 
were of good construction, brick con- 
struction with iron doors, sand buck- 
ets, etc. Then there were twerity-three 
that were a common risk. wooden 
buildings. ete. And I feel confident 
these ninety-four did not sustain any 


greater loss than the committee re 
ports. 
Mr. Watson:—Ninety-four would he 


only about one-fifth of the total mem. 
bership. 

Mr. Clapp:—f understand. And these 
ninety-four say they are carrying an 
insurance of about $22,000,000, 
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Mr. Watson:—There have been five 
disastrous fires in Chicago this year 

Mr. Clapp:—Two of these are report- 
ed—Pitkin’s and yours. 

Mr. Watson:—I want to say that Chi- 
cago has had five disastrous fires, and 
I think there is a feeling amongst in- 
surance companies there is another 
element entering into the cause of 
these fires other than the physical con- 
dition of the factories. As a matter of 
fact, just previous to our fire the in- 
surance inspector had gone through 
our factory—they do, I think, every 
twenty days—and made a report which 
showed our factory to be in the very 
best possible physical condition a fac- 
tory possibly could be in, and we were 
complimented highly on the different 
precautions we had against fire. We 
didn’t have the sprinkler system which 
they consider the very best thing there 
is. They have come to the conclusion 
out there that there is another element 
entering into it; and that is the chem- 
ical combustion of the dry pigments 
we use. I was talking with Heath & 
Milligan, and was told they had not 
been able to tell what was the cause of 
their fire. The fact is we have not been 
able to definitely determine in Chicago 
the cause with the exception of my 
own, and that was caused by electric 
motor. We run our plant by electricity 
and the cause was determined to be 
from an electric wire. But they are 
afraid—I have heard insurance men 
speak of this a number of times—there 
is some chemical combustion in the dry 
materials we use which is more or less 
responsible for these fires, and I know 
they are going to have a very thorough 
investigation of that. It may be de- 
termined that certain materials are of 
a composition that is liable to form 
combustion, and they will absolutely 
prohibit our grinding such materials in 
the factory with other goods, and com-- 


pel us to grind them separately. I 
think this is something it would be 
well for us to investigate, possibly 


through the medium of some chemical 
experts in our own line of bysiness. 
The investigation by a _ well-known 
chemist of the possible combustion of 
dry materials might result in valuable 
information, because if we are grind- 
ing something which if kept over night 


is liable to cause a fire we want to 
take it out. 
Mr. Taylor:— Last year we spent 


$1,900 putting in fire doors which were 
self-closing. Under the direction of 
the Board of Underwriters in our city 
we had an electric system at a cost of 
nearly $6060. And we have done other 
things. We have patent extinguishers 
for every 2,500 feet of floor space. We 
also have buckets all through the fac- 
tory and it is one man’s duty to ex- 
amine them every week, and our offi- 
cers see he does his duty. We have a 
standpipe and a hose that will reach 
100 feet in any direction and on every 
floor. We have the Ludlow automatic 
alarm system, which we have had for 
several years and which is very effi- 
cient. It connects direct with the fire 
tower. We had an alarm only last 
week, caused not by a fire but by a 
plumber doing some work and bringing 
his torch in contact with the thermo- 
stat. We had the fire department there 
in three minutes. The result is we 
have been paying for several years less 
than 1 per cent. on our entire insur- 
ance, building, machinery and stock, 
including our corroding house, which 
is generally considered a very hazard- 
ous risk because of being of frame and 
because of the engines going back and 
forth on the railroad. We took the 
matter up with the underwriters and 
they put us in the position of every 
other grinder in the city. We said we 
would not pay the rate. Having taken 
special pains we demanded a special 
rate. We finally got it. That is in line 
with the recommendation of the report, 
that every individual member of this 
association give his personal attention 
to the safety of his plant. 

Mr. Clapp:—The secretary has hand- 
ed me a paper, and in view of his fa- 
miliarity with the fires that occurred 
during the last year, says they will 
reach about $500,000. We now have 
ninety-four plants, $345,031 premiums 
annually, and we have about five hun- 
dred members. You multiply what the 
one-fifth are paying by five, what the 
whole would be, and you have $1,725,155 
that you are annually paying out for 
insurance. Does any one for a moment 
think that your losses by fire during a 
year anywhere near reach that? It 
shows that you are contributors to the 
revenue of the insurance companies 
when you should do that business your- 
selves. You are large enough to do it 
yourselves. You are large enough to 
furnish your own protection and can 
do it for very much less money. 

Mr. Lawrence:—I have read these re- 
ports carefully each year, and I give 
it as my honest opinion that I think 
the cammittee has the subject from a 
wrong point of view. If we carry out 
the general lines recommended to in- 
sure ourselves, it will require skilled 
and capable men to do it. We will 
have to go to considerable cost to get 
proper men to take up all the mani- 
fold things connected with it. I have 
had experience with good plants and 
bad ones—had one burn up new. I 
have had experience with fires in old 
plants, what we call rattle-traps. You 
all know old plants are poor risks. I 
think most of the men sitting here 
know very well that taking the plants 
you own yourselves or have seen you 
would hesitate a long time before you 
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OUR NEW OXIDE PLANT 


IS NOW IN OPERATION 





and we are prepared to furnish The highest point in paint quality has 


been attained in ‘*FELTON-SIBLEY ”’ 


RED LEAD and products. It has taken 43 years to bring 


them to their present perfection, and our 
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materials, because the standard of quality 
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plication. 
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would think of insuring them at any 
rate on account of the condition in 
which they are kept, the absence of 
cleanliness and other conditions going 
to make a fire possible. The man who 
has foresight, or whatever you want to 
call it, to spend his money liberally to 
construct a model plant, so far as 
plants can resist fire, is not much in- 
clined to share the advantage of his 
own foresight with his competitors who 
do not see things in that same light. 
That is something, with all your plans 
of mutual insurance, you will have a 
tough time getting over. I know what 
it is to have a plant burned up and 
lose a lot of money. We are told our 
last plant could not be made better, It 
cost a great deal of money—twice as 
much as if built on ordinary lines. But 
we have a rate which, if I were to men- 
tion in this room, you would be in- 
clined to believe I was not telling the 
truth, 

I know of other plants to-day. in our 
trade insured at the same rate, and in 
order to secure rates like that, call it 
what you want, extravagance, nerve, 
foresight, economy or whatever you 
please, you must have a willingness to 
make a plant the insurance companies 
as a business proposition are willing to 
insure at a low rate. 

I do not want you to think I am sel- 
fish, but I will say plainly I for one 
have no intention of sharing my ad- 
vantage with any man in this room— 
not while I am in business—and I don’t 
think there is any selfishness about 
that. I don’t want to go into any mutual 
company and put myself in a position 
of sharing somebody else’s. losses 
which are bound to occur, or, possibly 
of having some one help to pay my 
loss. I hestited to bring the thing up, 
but that is the point of view that has 
occured to me. I hesitated to say it for 
fear you would misunderstand my mo- 
tives. It is as well to look at these 
matters in a cold-blooded business way. 

Secretary Drake:—I gave the figures 
of $500,000 unofficially, not expecting 
they would go before the convention. 
At the same time what I did want to 
get from Mr. Clapp was the total 
amount of premiums that would be 
paid by all our members if we heard 
from all of them. If we can arrive at 
the exact fire losses during the past 
year it would be very desirable. As a 
matter of fact the committee is not 
recommending inter-insurance and we 
are getting a little away from the sub- 
ject to my mind. 

Mr. Perry:—I want to say I heartily 
indorse what Mr. Lawrence has said. I 
feel that those who are most interested 
in Mr, Clapp’s report are the very men 
who are working hardships on their 
conditions, 

Mr. Taylor:—I did not mention that 
we have a system of buttons through 
our factory which our night watchman 
is required to set off, which go to the 
W. U. T. Co., and if one is skipped a 
man is sent right to the factory to 
know what the trouble is. So if our 
watchman should be slugged or any- 
thing of that kind a policeman is right 
there. 

President Wettach:—In Pittsburgh 
the A. D. T. Co. have that system of 
keeping in touch with the night watch- 
man. I think the charge is $5 for the 
first button and one dollar for each ad- 
ditional one. If you have twenty but- 
tons it would cost you $25 per month. 
It is rather costly, of course, but they 
say it reduces the cost of insurance. 

In reference to cleanliness, I think 
that is a very important part of every 
factory. We have organized a system 
in our factory which I think has 
worked to our advantage. We have, in 
the first place, on the top of our roof 
three tanks, one 25,000 gallons and two 
5,000 gallons pressure tanks, The pres- 
sure tanks are one-third water and 
two-thirds air. We have our own wells 
and do not use any city water only in 
case of necessity. We keep all the 
tanks always supplied with this well 
water. In addition we have standpipes 
erected upon each floor with necessary 
hose attached, and sand buckets, water 
buckets, etc. I think the most import- 
ant thing in our factory is, and I have 
watched it closely, the gathering of the 
waste at night and putting it in metal 
boxes which must be taken down that 
same evening and put under the boiler. 
In addition we select a man for each 
floor who must make a daily report 
which must be placed in our office in 
the evening, stating the condition of 
the bearings of the various machines 
that are located on his floor, grease, 
dirt and waste lying around the floor 
and all that sort of thing, and at the 
end of each month I usually forward 
some of these to the underwriters of 
New York. The night watchman be- 
fore making his regular rounds makes 
a visit to each floor and he has his gen- 
eral report pointing out where some of 
these men have neglected to report any- 
thing that should have been taken care 
of, etc. The result is whenever any of 
the insurance inspectors come around 
they usually compliment us not only on 
the condition but also on the way we 
conduct our investigations and the fact 
of our trying to keep our plant perfect- 
ly clean. When we have paint scat- 
tered around the floors we have a solu- 
tion of lye and sand we put on every 
night. The next morning a man 
scrapes it off and puts on sand that 
polishes the spot right off, the result 
being we can always see wood on our 
floors or know the reason why. As a 
result our insurance, as Mr. Lawrence 
has said, is now down to a low figure. 
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President Wettach:—Perhaps Mr. 
Somers can enlighten us as to combus- 
tion where colors have not been thor- 
ougnly mixed, 


Mr. Somers:—That is a matter that has 
come under my personai notice for nearly 
twenty years (the subject of spontaneous 
combustion) and 1 do not consider that 
4 am divuiging any trade secret when 1 
admit that there is always more or less 
aganger connected with tne manutacture 
or uses of certain classes of dry pig- 
ments, particularily such as are Known 
to be higniy oxidized. Many of the pig- 
ments used by paint Manutacturers may 
be classed as such. ‘Lhe danger 1s not 
so much in the manufacture or use of 
such material as it is in the careless 
handling of them. In the matter of chem- 
ically pure greens, to which a reference is 
made, 1 may say that ti is perfectly safe 
to grind them in any vehicie whatever, 
in tne process of grinding in a wet state, 
such for instance as colors in oil or mixed 
paint, it is absolutely impossible to have 
combustion at any stage. 1 will admit, 
however, that if highiy oxidized colors 
are only partially mixed and in that con- 
dition left standing around either in a 
closed or open vessel there is apt to be 
combustion. IL am not a chemist and 
make no pretension as an expert, but 1 
am perfectly willing to give you candidly 
the result of my experience in this con- 
nection. I have found in some instances 
where this particular class of material 
even in a dry state has been left stand- 
ing around in a factory, uncovered, so 
that oil from a shafting will drip into it, 
that the heat of the oil generates a sut- 
ficient amount of gas from these oxidized 
materials to cause combustion. There 
can be no explosion, but there will be a 
smoldering of the color, just as there is 
with cotton, and if the vessel containing 
the color happens to be wood the chances 
are largely in favor of a fire the moment 
the smoldering material touches the wood, 
Why this should be I do not pretend to 
know; that is a matter more easily de- 
termined by a chemical expert. With 
adulterated goods, that is to say, goods 
that are classed as commercial pigments, 
such a thing as combustion is not pos- 
sible. The same thing may be applied 
to the use of blacks, lamp black, for in- 
stance, being highly combustible under 
the conditions 1 have described. This is 
not the time nor the place to go into a 
lengthy discussion of the subject of in- 
flammable material, but I desire to say 
emphatically to Mr. Watson that if an 
attempt be made by the fire underwriters 
of Chicago to establish the claim that fire 
is likely to result from the grinding of any 
kind of pigment in oil, varnish or any 
similar vehicle, that it is simply a sub- 
terfuge on their pert for the purpose of 
establishing exorbitant rates, and this 
attempt should be resisted to the bitter 
end. The responsibility for fire in a paint 
factory rests entirely with the manufac- 
turer himself, and I do not say this for 
the purpose of shirking any responsibility 
that some may think attaches to the 
manufacturer of dry pigment, because I 
have already admitted that under certain 
conditions certain dry pigments are dan- 
gerous. Where a fire occurs it will, I ven- 
ture to say, always be traced to the 
careless handling or placing of material. 
If your workmen do not exercise’ the 
proper care (and oftentimes this careless- 
ness is the result of ignorance), the whole 
responsibility. rests with the factory 
owner. Mr. Taylor has clearly stated it 
and Mr. Lawrence has emphatically in- 
dorsed all that he has said, and I doubt 
if there is a man in the room who dis- 
agrees with either of them. 

When these questions come to me, as 
they frequently do, I have no hesitation 
whatever in candidly advising the con- 
sumer as to what care should be exer- 
cised, and it has been an invariable ex- 
perience that where the proper observ- 
ances are followed there is never any 
danger. This is demonstrated very forc- 
ibly to-day by the discussion we have lis- 
tened to on rates, as far as Mr. Law- 
rence’s plant is concerned. It proves con- 
clusively that the matter of rate is purely 
local and depends largely upon the extent 
to which the mill owner is willing to go 
in the matter of the proper equipment of 
his plant. The rate that he has an- 
nounced to-day is a phenominally low one 
and is the strongest argument possible 
of an advancement against the danger 
of spontaneous combustion in the process 
of the grinding of mixed paint or colors 
in oil. As far as my personal experience 
with underwriters goes, is to say that for 
many years our plant was insured in the 
Mutual Companies of New England, the 
most particular insurance companies in 
the United States. They are exceedingly 
eareful of the risks that they take on. 
In those years we had a flat rebate of 
one per cent. and frequently our return 
premiums or dividends amounted to 8 
per cent., leaving the net cost of insur- 
ance 15-100ths of one per cent. When they 
decided to withdraw insurance from 
frame buildings, they dropped us and 
since that time we are insured in the old 
line companies. 

Frequently the question of spontaneous 
ecmhustion arises and we have never 
failed to demonstrate to them honestly 
and conclusively that there is absolutely 
no danger in the grinding process where 
proper precautions are taken. To sum 
the whole matter up, I agree with Mr. 
Lawrence that this matter of insurance is 
largely an individual affair and it is up 
to each individual manufacturer to 80 
protect his — and so exercise that care 
and watchfulness in the handling of all 
classes of materials as to secure for him- 
self the lowest possible rate of insur- 
ance. (Applause.) 


President Wettach:—We would like to 
hear from Mr. Lersner. 

Mr. Lersner:—I only can _ indorse 
what Mr. Somers has said. He is bet- 
ter acquainted with this question from 
his long experience, 

Dr. Peale:—I cannot indorse all Mr. 
Somers said nor can I indorse all Mr. 
Lawrence said. We have a report from 
a Committee on Mutual Insurance. In 
all the organizations throughout the 
country there seems to be a mutual 
feeling and a desire to assist our fel- 
lowmen everywhere. Now, we are told 
this afternoon that every man must cut 
loose and shift for himself and the 
devil take the hindmost. I have had 
many a difference with my friend Law- 
rence in these conventions. He comes 


here this afternoon and says he is ¢old- : 








blooded. I don’t believe that. I always 
regarded him as one of the warm- 
hearted fellows who had some interest 
in his fellowmen. Simply because he 
gets cheap insurance because his fac- 
tory is put in magnificent condition, is 
that any reason he should say to you: 
—Gentiemen, I have no interest in you. 
{ don’t care a snap what your insur- 


unce is. I don’t care where you are 
drifting.” Is that the selfish motive by 
which he is guided? I don’t believe 


that igs the right kind of motive, It 
seems to me we should have some in- 
terest in one another, and if I could 
join this insurance company and could 
help along some other gentlemen with 
their insurance I would be willing to do 
so even if my insurance was one-quarter 
of one per cent. Now, one-fifth of our 
number have reported, representing 
$22,000,000. 

if all had reported it would represent 
$110,000,000, which would bring the in- 
surance down to seventy cents a hun- 
dred. If by going into such a mutual 
agreement I can bring the general 
average of the paint trade all over the 
country within seventy cents I am will- 
ing to pay that seventy cents, even 
though { get mine for fifty cents. I 
am willing to do that to assist my fel- 
low members in this organization. And 
I believe you all agree with me on that 
point. I believe this is a proposition 
we ought to stand by. 

In reference to what Mr. Watson said 
relative to this dry color business, J 
had a fire in my house on the second 
floor. I received a telephone message 
there was a fire there and went up- 
stairs. There were a lot of boxes piled 
against the wall containing  ultra- 
marine. The fire broke out right against 
the solid brick wall, and there was no 
cause for it so far as we could see. 
The boxes were simply charred on the 
outside and the ultramarine was not 
hurt a particle. What caused that fire? 
No amount of chemical analysis by the 
best chemists in the country can tell 
me from whence that fire originated or 
how it came. These things are liable 
to happen, and chemical analysis won’t 
solve the problem. They are occurring 
every day. I am sure so far as we 
are individually concerned in this great 
national organization there ought to be 
united and concerted action on this im- 
portant question, 

While I have put in doors, sand buck- 
ets, water buckets, fire extinguishers 
and all that sort of thing, yet at the 
same time I am unselfish enough to, go 
into a mutual organization. - 

Mr. Peters:—I am a member of the 
Insurance Cormmittee, but have never 
done anything in connection with the 
committee’s report except to sign my 
name. I have never believed mutual 
fire insurance in this branch of the 
trade was feasible. I think it is prac- 
ticable and possible, but not feasible, 
for the reason a great many men feel 
just as Mr. Lawrence does, and feel 
so naturally, I think. I don’t think it 
is fair to accuse him of being hard- 
hearted and cold-blooded toward the 
organization, because his firm always 
stands ready to give information which 
will tend toward the reduction of the in- 
surance rate, and that in my judgment 
is the important work of this commit- 
tee. I want to call attention to the 
fact that the committee does not here 
recommend any mutual insurance com- 
pany. That has been, for the time being 
at least, abandoned. The recommenda- 
tions are summed up in the final para- 
graph of the report, a simple proposi- 
tion to institute a system of personal 
inspection with reports sent to the sec- 
retary for the benefit of the Fire In- 
surance Committee, which shall tend 
toward an improvement of risks and a 
reduction of rates. Later on, if it be 
found that this work is so successful 
that mutual insurance becomes in the 
minds of a majority of the people, not 
unly possible but feasible, it will be 
time enough to take that up. At the 
present time I do not think it is. But 
this personal inspection will have a 
great deal of effect upon the owner of 
each risk if he will lend his co-opera- 
tion and his support to it, because it 
will lead him to look into things a great 
many men now neglect. These blanks 
are very comprehensive. A man who 
follows them and reports on them en- 
ables the Insurance Committee, or the 
secretary or whatever officer has 
charge of them, to see whether any im- 
provement has been made in his risk. 
If there has been no improvement it 
gives the party in charge an oppor- 
tunity to call the owner’s attention to 
it. That is the important work, I be- 
lieve, of the Insurance Committee in 
this organization, and so far as I un- 
derstand, Mr. Clapp’s intention is to 
simply confine the work of the com- 
mittee to that. 

Mr. Clapp:—That is right. 

Mr, Cheesman:—There is one point 
that has not been touched upon in the 
original question. I am told that two 
recent fires have been practically 
traced to overalls, and I believe that 
is an important feature. 

President Wettach:—In our factory we 
have individual iron lockers, and the 
watchmen usually goes through the 
lockers and feels in the pockets to find 
if there is any waste. In several cases 
where we found waste we took the 
overalls down and burned them and 
the men were obliged to buy new ones. 

Mr. Watson:—I think waste is one of 
the worst things that can be used in a 
factory. Quite a numbér of factories in 
Chicago are using wipes, linen wipes in 
the shape of towels which can be laun- 
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dered, doing away with waste entirely. 
You can regulate the use of these wipes. 
Our method is to issue tov each man ten 
of these wipes every morning which 
he signs for in a book and at night he 
returns these ten, either soiled or clean 
and is not allowed to ieave until he 
does so. Whatever have been used are 
immersed in a big hogshead of water 
and kept there, and the clean ones put 
aside for the next day. Once a week 
we have the laundry come and take the 
wipes away, bringing them back in a 
few days thoroughly cleaned. I think 
it is a splendid thing. 

President Wettach:—I desire to state 
in reference to this report that the 
Board of Control refers the recommen- 
dation in the last paragraph to the 
convention, recommending its adoption, 

Mr. Evans:—The fact that only a 
limited number of members have re- 
sponded to the inquiries of the com- 
mittee has necessarily detracted from 
the importance of the report. I agree 
with what Mr. Peters said. It is to 
devise ways and means to lessen 
hazards. The committee is to work 
along that line. There is one other 
point, in regard to self-inspection. I 
mention it because I don’t want any 
manufacturer to feel he should give 
information which would give away 
any of his trade secrets. The inspec- 
tion relates to physical conditions, Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that self- 
inspection has saved many thousands 
of dollars, 

The recommendation of the board 
was concurred in, 

Mr. Ashbrock, of said committee, read 
the following report:— 





Report of the Committee on Var- 
nish. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion:— 

The volume of the varnish business has 
been entirely satisfactory this year, but 
profits continue unreasonably small, due 
both to increased cost of raw materials 
and to active competition, 

A “shortening” of terms would help the 
situation somewhat, but as this subject 
has been considered, tabled and recon- 
sidered so many times there is not much 
probability of early relief in this direc- 
tion. We do not, therefore, consider it 
an opportune time to burden this asso- 
ciation with the reagitation of this ques- 
tion. When varnish makers cannot agree 
among themseives on such f& ‘reform 
measure, it is beyond the power or prov- 
ince of this association to accomplish this 
desideratum. When the association of 
varnish makers has agreed upon a basis 
of uniform terms of sale, it will be timely 
enough then to submit their minutes to 
this association so that the jobbers of 
varnish can adjust their terms on this 
product accordingly. 

This committee feels that the question 
of free deliveries is an equally impor- 
tant one. This subject would probably 
command early consideration. With con- 
certed action on the part of both jobbers 
and makers of varnish, improved condi- 
tions along this line could be obtained. 
We, therefore, recommend that a com- 
mittee, consisting of the executive offi- 
cers and eight additional members of this 
association, be appointed for the parpese 
of devising and establishing a Shippers’ 
Free Delivery Chart. All recognized job- 
bing points or centers in the United 
States, east of and including Missouri 
River common points to be noted thereon, 
where free deliveries are to be made by 
mixed paint and varnish makers of this 
association, and it is to be understood 
that all points not thus noted or charted 
are to receive no freight concessions from 
said manufacturers beyond an equitable 
equalization with said nearest dobbing 
centers. Said chart, when compiled, to 
be submitted to all mixed paint and var- 
nish makers in this association, and, if 
approved. to be strictly observed oF all 
subscribers, including jobbers in stated 
centers. 

As varnish manufacturers this commit- 
tee requests the co-operation of this asso- 
ciation and especially of mixed paint 
manufacturers in an effort to have the 
freight classification on varnish in car- 
load lots (mixed cases and barrels) 
changed from fourth to fifth class, Inas- 
much as the value of a mixed carload of 
varnish is no greater (if as great) than 
that of a carload of mixed paints, oil 
colors, ete., and inasmuch as the mini- 
mum weight for carload lots is generally 
fixed by transportations companies at 
30,000 pounds, and, whereas the capacit 
of a car is equal to an amount of varnis 
considerably in excess of said prescribed 
minimum weight, there is no just cause 
or reason why mixed cars of varnish 
should take a higher classification and 
rate than mixed paints, liquid fillers, etc. 

On account of the greater bulk and dis- 
placement of varnish, as compared with 
mixed paints, this committee has no com- 
plaint to make of present varnish class!- 
fication in less than carloads, 

If a committee be appointed to take up 
the various matters of freight classifica- 
tion and deliveries, as set forth herein, 
it should be a part of its duty to investi- 
gate, as far as possible, to what extent 
gloss oil and varnish are being billed 
and classified as liquid fillers or oils, and 
asphaltum varnish as “asphaltum,’’ thus 
taking the commodity rate and classifica- 
tion. If the freight classifications affect- 
ing our product are inequitable and un- 
reasonable, it is our opinion that they 
should be corrected but not evaded. Re- 
spectfully submitted. 

Edward A. Watrous, Chairman. 
Harry A. Hall. 
H. G. Ashbrook. 


The report was received with ap- 
plause. 

President Wettach:—The Board of 
Control recommends the adoption of 
this report, which would mean the ap- 
pointment of a committee consisting of 
the executive officers and eight addi- 
tional members. 

The recomm2ndatioa was concurred 
ye the convention adjourned until 


9.30 a. m, to-morrow. 
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THIRD SESSION, 
Wednesday, October 10, 1906. 

The convention was called to order 
by President Wettach at 10.45 a. m, 

President Wettach:—First will be the 
report of the Special Census Committee. 

Secretary Drake read the following 
report :— 


Report of Special Census Commit- 
tee, 
To the President and Members of the Na- 


tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion. 

Gentlemen:—The Special Census Com- 
mittee begs leave to submit herewith its 
= and recommendations on this sub- 
ect. 

As stated in the Secreta’) s report be- 
fore the last convention, the Director of 
the Census having virtually conceded the 
inquisitorial character of the interrog- 
atories contained in the schedules sub- 
mitted for the census of 195, and having 
accepted such reports as the various in- 
dustries chose to return, that incident is 
closed. 

The recollection still remains, and by 
the action of the last convention this or- 


ganization is committed to certain 
things :— 
First.—The adoption of the recommen- 
dation of the Legislative Committee, 
namely :— 


“That the present law known as act 
of March 6th, 1902, providing for the es- 
tablishment of a permanent census of- 
fice, etc., be amended to read that 

“Nothing in this act shall be construed 
so as to compel a manufacturer to fur- 
nish information which, in his opinion, 
could be used to his detriment.’’ 

Second.—“‘That the Director of the Cen- 
sus, or other proper official, be requested 
to ask that such an amendment be made, 
and that the officers and Legislative Com- 
mittee of this association, through its 
Secretary, be empowered to take such 
steps as in their opinion will help make 
— the passage of such amendment,”’ 
an 

Third.—Under this resolution the ap- 
pointment by your President of a Special 
Census Committee. 

The committee appointed by your Presi- 
dent respectfully submits that the work 
indicated by these resolutions was quite 
impossible of accomplishment because of 
the failure by the convention of 1905 to 
pass a proper enabling clause, to recom- 
mend the appointment of a special cen- 
sus committee whose duty shall be to 
frame a schedule as suggested by the 
Director of the Census, Mr. 8S. D. North, 
to be submitted to the members through 
the Secretary's office, to which no ob- 
jection can be made, and the information 
desired cheerfully imparted. 


Henry 8S. Stewart, 
Harry J. Schnell, 
Geo. M. Vial. 


President Wettach:—This is referred 
to the convention with the recommen- 
dation it be adopted 

(That portion relating to special cen- 
sus committee again read.) 








The recommendation was concurred 
in. 
Mr. George L, Gould, chairman of 
said committee, read the following re- 
port:— 

Report of Committee on Credits. and 
Collections. 


In writing the report of the Committee 
on Credits and Collections for the current 
year the chairman is hampered by the 
fact that there was presented during his 
absence last year quite a full report, 
written by himself and indorsed by one 
member or the committee—the third mem- 
ver presenting a minority report, and the 
whoie subject was relegated to the in- 
soming committee, the chairman of which 
was the same as the previous year, 

We therefore are compelled to present 
in some respects the same matter as be- 
.ore, for which apparent discourtesy we 
oeg the pardon of the convention, 

The system of credit bureaus as started 
in the associations of several of the larg- 
er cities of the United States has now 
been in working order a sufficient time to 
judge of its efficacy, and varying reports 
aave been received as to the success 
achieved. The general consensus of opin- 
ion is that the one great desideratum, 
that is, confidence in each other, is lack- 
ing, and without confidence and co-opera- 
tion there never can be a full measure of 
success 

Your committee is unanimous, however, 
in the opinion that despite partial fail- 
ures in certain localities, the general 
scheme vf the Credit Bureau can be pro- 
rounced a success rather than a failure, 
and it would be a great success if each 
member, and, in fact, others of the same 
trade not now members, would join with 
each other and conscientiously live up to 
the agreement and faithfully make the 
monthly reports. 

If all the delegates assembled in this 
annual convention would agree to recom- 
mend to their respective clubs the im- 
portance of observing the regulations as 
adopted by the various credit bureaus, 
and especially recommend to their con- 
stituents a stronger appreciation of the 
necessity of keeping customers more near- 
ly to the terms of credit- as agreed upon 
at the time of sale of the goods, good re- 
sults would surely follow. 

Your committee is of the opinion that 
the paint and oil trade, as a rule, has 
been backward in the movement for 
shorter line of credits, and no better evi- 
dence of this could be found than by 
compariug the indebtedness of any bank- 
rupt hardware and paint dealer. In al- 
most every instance—certainly in the 
Kast—the amount owing for paints, var- 
nishes, ete., is much larger in proportion 
than the hardware bills, — into ac- 
ant the compzrative sales of both these 

nes, 

It is only fair to state, however, that 
many houses in our line have already 
taken steps to withhold credit from peo- 
ple who do not pay their bills promptly, 
and such trade is being diverted to other 
houses who are proceeding in the old wer 
of long credits and who ultimately will 
make large losses, 

Many of these irregular practices in the 
way of giving long credit are due to prom- 
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ises made by salesmen, but it really be- 
longs to the houses interested to cry halt 
from such practices, and to at least at- 
tempt to do business on business princi- 
ples in the matter of living up to terms 
of sale, 

If every invoice bore on its face the 
terms of sale, together with cash dis- 
count to be allowed for different goods, 
then if the bill were not cashed or pay- 
ment made fairly in accord with the no- 
tice, the accounts could with justice be 
followed up more promptly and with less 
friction on the part of customer than 
would be the case if the terms of sale 
were not noted on the bill. 

Furthermore, the trade through the 
country should be educated to reply to 
notices of intention to draw through the 
banks, provided they are not in a posi- 
tion to meet the draft. Probably there is 
no one small thing in business that is 
more tantalizing than to have a draft 
come back with no explanation and no 
attention paid either to the notice or to 
the draft itself. 

The Paint and Oil Club of New Eng- 
land, as previously stated, voted to adopt 
a credit bureau system similar to what 
had been in operation for several years 
by the Philadelphia Club, and there were 
some twenty-eight members of the trade 
subscribers to this agreement at the time 
of its adoption in April of last year 
against twenty-three members at the 
present time. The design was for the 
members to report the names of custom- 
ers in five classes, with initials after each 
of the separate classes; for instance:— 

(a) Credit refused or discontinued. 

(b) Account placed with atorney. 

(c) Very slow pay. 

(d) They buy excessively. 

(e) Special— meaning information of 

value to other subscribers. 
* It is expressly stated that this is not a 
blacklist, and none of the subscribers is 
debarred from selling any whose names 
appear in the book. The plan, though lim- 
ited to the undesirable class of customers, 
is excellent, but its practice thus far has 
not been so satisfactory as was hoped 
for, because, as stated, of lack of inter- 
est of some of the members who have not 
presented many names, the dominant rea- 
son undoubtedly being an indisposition to 
give away one’s business. 

They obtain the benefit of names sub- 
mitted by others, but furnish few or none 
themselves, when it is known that they 
do have undesirable and slow customers 
on their books. 

There should be genuine reciprocity, 
and it is a question whether or not those 
members who neglect to report should 
be dropped from membership in the bu- 
reau. A combination of this system with 
the plan of inquiry now operative in 
New York might be the ideal plan, the 
bureau there being a regularly incorpor- 
ated concern. 

One thing is sure, and that is, some- 
thing ought to be done to cull out those 
who seek credit and who are utterly un- 
worthy of same. At present these men 
(and their name is legion) are simply 
getting their living first from one paint 
dealer and then from another, oftentimes 
the manufacturers contributing a good 
share towards their support. Especially 
is this true of new manufacturers and 
dealers, who solicit trade in parts of the 
country where they have little or no 
business, and the seeming lack of justice 
in the laws as made and executed helps 
this class of legal tramps in their pecu- 
liar method of getting a livelihood. 

Not only are the jobbers and manufac- 
turers sufferers in this respect, but per- 
haps the largest sufferers are the local 
dealers themselves, who give long credit 
in the stress of competition, and very 
often credit unwisely. This makes the 
smaller dealers in the country slow pay, 
and finally, in many instances, renders 
them insolvent as well, and then the deal- 
ers and jobbers make another loss, 

Credit is undoubtedly essential to carry- 
ing along business, whether it be per- 
sonal, mercantile or State, but it prob- 
ably is one of the most abused agencies 
of so-called civilization, and to-day the 
man who steals is very foolish, when he 
on so easily buy goods and not pay for 
them. 

While many of the collection agencies 
are excellently managed, and by worthy 
attorneys, yet in many instances they 
seem to be utterly helpless, they saying 
that it is impossible to squeeze water out 
of a dry sponge, and they wonder why 
the paint business gives credit to so 
many worthless people. 

We wish to make this report as strong 
as possible in this direction, hoping that 
some action may be taken by the Na- 
tional Association or its constituent bod- 
ies looking to the curbing of credits, even 
if the sales are less, because it seems fool- 
ish to increase sales when there is such 
a jaree chance of the bills never being 
paid. 














From what your committee learns in re- 
gard to a National Credit Bureau, i. e., 
whether or not lists as prepared by the 
local ciubs can be interchangeable, we 
are pretty well convinced that such a 
scheme would not be feasible, certainly at 
the present time. 

The human-nature element comes in 
again if an arrangement of the sort con- 
templated were in vogue; in fact, it 
would probably be more accentuated, be- 
cause while there would be a sort of 
‘‘hail-fellow-well-met”’ friendly feeling be- 
tween competitors in one city or locality, 
there would certainly be less of such dis- 
position to give away experiences which 
perhaps have been dearly paid for, or, 
more especially, a good customer to com- 
petitors from afar. 

Take New England, for instance, which 
for its business is practically confined to 
its own territory, and which has always 
been a sort of dumping-ground for sur- 
plus stock of manufacturers in distant 
parts of the country, and is gradually be- 
coming less profitable to manufacturers 
and jobbers in that locality, for that rea- 
son if for no other. Long established 
manufacturers and jobbers have custom- 
ers which they have sold for years, and 
manufacturers from distant cities come 
in, and as they cannot sell these same 
jobbers and manufacturers, they solicit 
business from customers of these same 
people, which, while perfectly legitimate 
and honorable, makes it a difficult sort 
of competition to meet. 

Now, to furnish these competitors with 
practically a list of good customers by 
telling them to steer clear from bad cus- 
tomers—giving names, many of whom 
have been found out to be bad at high 
cost—is putiing a pretty severe tax on 
courtesy and good nature. 

It is hardly offset by the perfectly hon- 
est but unavailable offer of reciprocity, 
because very few goods are sent from the 
East to the Central and Western States, 
which is now the seat of this competition. 

While we would, therefore, recommend 
that nothing be done in the line of such 
interchangeable lists, we would strongly 
recommend the continuance of the pres- 
ent system of Credit Bureau as started 
in the various clubs, and also would most 
earnestly urge the delegates to impress 
upon the members of their clubs that the 
chief element essential to the success of 
the Credit Bureau is that of confidence, 
and when this is present co-operation will 
surely folllow. 

We are convinced that more money can 
be saved to the varnish, paint and oil 
trades by more care in granting credits, 
with limit of amount and time, than in 
the matter of collection, because as our 
laws are at present constituted, if a 
person with no tangible property does not 
want to pay he need not. 

As a matter of fact, those who give 
credit unwisely take on themselves a se- 
rious responsibility, for, if irresponsible 
parties, careless or dishonest, are aided 
to go into or continue in business in com- 
petition with responsible, careful dealers 
or contractors, the harder it will be for 
the latter to continue their hitherto 
prompt payments, because of competition 
with people who do not pay their bills. 
The sellers in such instances are almost 
always final sufferers, which, perhaps, 
might be called righteous judgment be- 
cause of their own carelessness, but the 
same judgment cannot be justly applied 
to those innocent parties whose business 
and contracts are damaged as indicated. 

In this connection we wish to express 
our extreme dissatisfaction with the pres- 
ent national bankruptcy law, as regards 
its practical workings. 

Careful compilation of what has_ been 
accomplished with this law would un- 
doubtedly present figures that would be 
staggering. Probably 75 per cent. to 
per cent. of the applicants for relief under 
the bankruptcy law have paid absolutely 
no dividend whatever. Certainly this is 
true in the New England States, and of 
the other 10 to 25 per cent. the dividends 
have been very small; in fact, we doubt 
if a quarter of the claims now are ever 
proved. 

There should be better and _ simpler 
methods of examining bankrupts, with 
stiff penalties for evident frauds, so that 
it would not be possible for a debtor to 
pay 2% per cent. on the dollar and obtain 
discharge from his debts (as was the 
case recently in Boston) within six 
months of the time he told two of his 
creditors that he had between two and 
three dollars for one. Three creditors, at 
a cost of fifty dollars, employed a compe- 
tent attorney to try and block the game, 
but it was too well set up, and nothing 
was accomplished. 

There probably ought to be a national 
bankruptcy law, and throughout the 
country, possibly a poor one is better 
than none at all. The present law may 
read well enough, but something surely 
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is the matter and there can be no possi- 

ble question but what the effect is almost 
invariably to heip the bankrupt at the ex- 

pense of the creditor; and if we cannot 
} get a decided improvement, either in the 
law itself or its operation, it would, in our 
opinion, be better to do away with it. 

It is plainly evident, in consultation with 
the average merchant, that there is a 
lively interest throughout the country in 
the matter of credits and collections and 
bad bills resulting from unwise credit. At 
present manufacturers and merchants, 
and also honest master mechanics and 
contractors are groping in the dark, as 
it were, to obtain the best preventive 
or remedy for such evil. 

It is impossible at this writing to say 
which method of the several in use is the 
best, but intelligent discussion, giving the 
result of the past experience, will, we 
are confident, bring about a result one 
year from now which will be very bene- 
ficial to the trade at large. : 

While it is true that you cannot legis- 
late people to be good and pay their bills, 
and equally true that recommendations of 
committees or resolutions of conventions 
will not change off-hand long-established 
and well-entrenched ctfstoms, yet it is 
true that all reforms are made by con- 
stant agitation. 

It is this for which we are striving, and 
we earnestly bespeak the hearty support 
of the convention, so that a higher stand- 
ard of credits can be established in the 
paint, oil and varnish business. 

George L. Gould, 









































G. C. Morton, 
Chas. A. Neimeyer, 
Committee. 


The report was received with ap- 
plause. 

President Wettach:—The Board of 
Control recommends the adoption of 
this report; and further, that all cities 
having local clubs should organize a 
credit bureau for the purpose of post- 
ing its members regarding undesirable 
credits and that this information should 
be interchanged by the secretaries of 
the local credit bureaus, one with the 
other, through the medium of the na- 
tional secretary, which can then be 
available to the members of each local 
club in such manner as they deem best, 

Mr. Peters moved the recommenda- 
tions be concurred in. 

Mr. Gould:—I think this ought to be 
debated. The members should express 
their minds on the matter. 

Mr. Watson:—I will say that this re- 
port did receive a great deal of con- 
sideration, and while the board con- 
curred in the report they didn’t think 
the time ripe for establishing anything 
in the way of a national credit bureau. 
I do not think so myself. I think the 
question of credits is largely local and 
that the disposition is more and more 
every day amongst the different clubs 
to give information in regard to unde- 
sirable credits. I know it is that way 
in Chicago. We do not hesitate for a 
moment to ask any competitor, no mat- 
ter how keen a competitor he may be, 
and feel sure he will give us the right 
information. A step in the direction 
of giving this information broadcast 
all over the country would be for the 
secretaries of the clubs or credit bu- 
reaus in the different cities to compile 
a list of the undesirable credits and 
forward them to the secretary of the 
National Association, and he in turn to 
have them printed or mimeographed 
and sent to the secretaries of the local 
clubs, they to take whatever steps they 
desire. In that way you in Boston 
would get information we have in Chi- 
cago, provided you wanted it, and that, 
as I understand it, is a good deal what 
this committee wants to bring about, 
an interchange of information in re- 
gard to undesirable credits in each lo- 
cality, Later on this may lead to some 
broader steps, some national credit 
bureau, that the undesirable credits 
may be known throughout the country. 
But the time does not seem to be just 
ripe for anything of that kind, be- 
cause, to establish a credit bureau 
necessistates a good deal of work and 
a good deal of expense. I know we 
have found it that way in Chicago. 

Mr. Gould:—How many clubs have 
satisfactory bureaus? 

Secretary Drake:—There are seven 
clubs that have bureaus, I believe. 

Mr. Gould:—I think there are seven. 
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On the general subject of interchange 
of reports, what would be the effect? 
Many of us in the East possibly we 
might be in the position of Mr. Law- 
rence with regard to insurance. It 
would be all give and no take. What 
interest would the bulk of the people in 
New England have in the dead-beats of 
Chicago? But it would be a nice thing 
for people in Chicago who come to New 
England and try to get trade away 
from us, which, of course, is all right. 
It would be a clever thing for them to 
get lists from us of those men who 
didn’t pay promptly and avoid these 
dangers, When it comes right down to 
the practical workings, I am afraid Mr. 
Watson’s plan would not work well. It 
is all very nice from one side, but not 
so nice from the other. : 

Mr. Arnold:—There are many cities 
that haven't satisfactory credit bureaus 
or none at all. In New York we can- 
not do anything with a credit bureau. 
The trouble is with the enormous lists 
of customers or presumable customers 
that come in from the different ones 
connected with the bureaus, that we 
cannot find in the mercantile agency 
reports. Your bookkeeper or whoever 
you give this work to has got to give 
up a half hour or more every day or so 
looking over these enormous lists of 
people not known to you and of whom 
you never heard. As stated in the re- 
port, the New York Club inaugurated 
that system, but our credit bureau did 
not work for that reason. The amount 
of time that would have to be given up 
by each member was so great we could 
not do it. It was abandoned. I think 
that is where the whole trouble is, In 
other credit systems, like Bradstreet’s 
and Dun’s, they do all the work. 

Mr. Watson:—But you have to pay 
for that. 

: Mr. Arnold:—We have to pay for this, 
00. 

Mr. Watson:—No, you don’t. As we 
are suggesting you only have to give a 
little time. 

In Chicago we have one of the best 
systems of protection I know of. For 
instance, each club in the movement 
sends in a list of unreliable credits— 
just the name. The, opposite that is 
the key or number. That list is com- 
piled and send to all the members. 
Now then, if we get an order from 
somebody not rated in Bradstreet’s or 
Dun’s we go to this list, and as we 
go down we find this name and opposite 
No. 5. We know that “No. 5” is such 
and such a firm. We go right to them, 
and they tell us the reason they re- 
ported that name. We can then use 
our judgment as to whether we want 
to sell that party or not. 

Mr. Arnold:—Has it been kept up? 

Mr. Watson:—Yes; we keep it right 
up now. That, of course, has been lim- 
ited to Chicago. If any one wants it 
they can have it. 

Mr. Arnold:—At first it was an even 
thing and they had an immense num- 
ber of names come in. Now it has 
dropped off and they don’t get so many 


a The people are not attending 
o it. 

Mr. Heckel:—Mr. Watson in ex- 
plaining the work in the Chicago 


bureau has described the work of 
the Philadelphia bureau. The Phil- 
adelphia Club has had a  eredit 
bureau, I think, for something like fif- 
teen years. They have a list of some- 
thing like twenty-five hundred or three 
thousand names. As I understand it, 
the members, when they have a new 
name they know nothing about, refer 
first of all to this list to see whether 
any of the other members have got 
into difficulty with this new customer. 
If the name isn’t on the list they go to 
Dun’s, Bradstreet’s, etc. The work is 
very simple. At the beginning of the 
month the secretary sends out a re- 
quest to every member of the bureau 
for additions to the credit list to be 
returned by the fifteenth of the month. 
Everybody is required to say some- 
thing. If a member has no names he 
must report to the secretary that he 
has no names to report. The Phila- 
delphia Club came before the associa- 
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tion three or four times with a proposi- 
tion something like that proposed at 
ihe present time, but after second 
thought I doubt if the Philadelphia 
Club wants to do as recommended, 

They have a very valuable list, and if 
ihey are going to hand that list over 
I think they would like some return 
for it. 

Mr. Evans:—This is a simple propo- 
sition, it seems to me. If I am selling 
in Boston territory to a lot of Boston 
deadbeats these deadbeats are depriv- 
ing the Boston trade of the legitimate 
trade they should have. It is to the 
interest of the merchant to have the 
deadbeats driven out. 

Mr. Heckel:—I don’t think you ex- 
actly catch my point. If a list of all 
the bad credit in a territory is given, it 
is easy by elimination to find out the 
good trade. 

Mr, Evans:—This information is not 
available. These Western people come 
to New England and sell these very 
fellows who are poor credits. The 
deadbeat is a standing invitation to a 
man in another territory to come in. 
Nine times out of ten that is the way 
he breaks in. 

Dr. Peale:—I find my bookkeeper fol- 
lows up these things more successfully 
than any collecting agency. 

About these Western people going 
into New England and selling to the 
deadbeats, they will go there and sell, 
and you people will be glad to have 
them sell to get the deadbeats out of 
your territory. That is the way I look 
at that proposition. 

There is another difficulty that comes 
up. There are people who come to me 
and pay me right along and are using 
me. I get a letter from somebody ask- 
ing what is the credit of such a man. 
“First class.” That man is paying me 
and not paying anybody else. The 
question is whether we can ferret out 
these individuals so they won’t have 
any reputation to build up trade on this 
line. 

In reference to the bankrupt law, it 
is certainly a protection for scoundrels 
and nothing else, so far as my experi- 
ence goes. I sold one man quite a bill 
of goods and he paid me for years. I 
kept him going, and he was supposed 
to be buying goods from me and no- 
body else for a long while. But people 
from Philadelphia came in and they 
saw his house was filled up with Peale 
Bros. goods. They thought, ‘Well, that 
is a pretty good sort of man. He has 
a pretty good lot of stock.’’” The Phila- 
delphia firm commences selling him, 
and after he bought from half a dozen 
houses he took advantage of the bank- 
rupt law, and we didn’t get anything 
except that we had the right to protect 
ourselves this way: We could go to the 
sale and buy back our own goods at 50 
cents on the dollar. In that way we 
could save ourselves to some extent. I 
bought some of Lucas’ paints at about 
one-third of what Lucas had sold to 
this firm for. This law is helping along 
a lot of paupers or criminals. One man 
I sold to had property, considerable 
property, and it was in his name, for I 
had the records examined. About fhe 
time he got ready to make his assign- 
ment and take advantage of the bank- 
rupt law that property had all passed 
into his wife’s name, and there was no 
getting hold of it. Though we insti- 
tuted suit, the attorney did not succeed 
in getting very much of the claim. 

President Wettach:—You are not 


speaking on the motion before the 
house. You are drifting away from 
the proposition. 

Dr. Peale:—I am only mentioning 





some of the evils that are continually 
coming up. 

President Wettach:—We are all up 
against them. 


(The recommendation was again 
read.) 
Mr. Elliott:—As I understand the res- 


olution coming from the Board of Con- 
trol it is diametrically opposite to the 
report. They protest against anything 
of this kind and the board suggests the 
resolution be adopted. 

Mr, Evans:—In answer to Mr. Elliott 
the motion is that this interchange 
be effected in accordance with the 
wishes of the local clubs. 

President Wettach:—That is the sense 
of it. 

Mr. Washburn:—The way I see this 
matter it is optional and there is noth- 
ing binding upon us whatever, and if a 
local organization does not desire to 
give this information there is nothing to 
compel them to do it. It is entirely 
optional with them. I don’t see any 
harm in adopting this. 


Mr. Watson:—We can do this. This 
recommendation says that this infor- 
mation ‘‘should” be interchanged, etc. 
We can change it and say the informa- 
tion “may” be interchanged, ete. 
Change the word “should” to “may,” 
and leave it with the local clubs 
whether they want to do it or not. 

The change was agreed to, 

The motion of Mr. Peters to concur 


in the recommendations of the board, 
having been seconded, was agreed to. 


Secretary Drake read the following 
report:— 
Report of Committee on Trade- 


Marks, 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
tonal Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion:— 

A very careful reading of the “Rules 
covering the registering of trade marks, 
names and titles with the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association,’’ which were 


passed at the convention held at Buffalo 
in 1904, would seem to show that at the 
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wne devising OF the “‘compiete luioug sy>- 
tem for the proper regisc.ering oO. traue 
marks, Names anu tities, cluding tnose 
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mittee 18 Of any benef to tné organiza- 
tion. According to these rules the matter 
of registration is very properly teft wito 


pecretary, and while we appreciate 
the tuuportance of .nis matter ot register- 
ing tities, trude marks, eic., we ao not 
consider it necessary to have the commit- 
tee to supervise the registration, We 
would therefore recommend that the com- 
mittee be abolished. Respectfully sub- 


mitted, 
A. H. GOLDEN, 
J. H. McNulty. 
Howard Elting. 

President Wettach:—The Board of 
Control in submitting this report 
recommend the committee be continued 
and the scope of its usefulness be en- 
larged by giving them some jurisdic- 
tion over trade-marks, names and titles 


the 


Chairman, 


submitted for registration. 

The recommendation was concurred 
in. 

secretary Drake read the following 
report:— 


Report of Transportation and Class- 
ification Committee. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen:— 

‘rhe Committee on Transportation, and 
Classification has absolutely nothing of 
interest to report to this meeting. 

Ineffectuai efforts have been made dur- 
ing the past twelve months to secure at 
least a modification of the present classi- 
neation on advertising matter but witn- 
out success. 

The committee feels that it has ex- 
hausted every means within its power in 
this direction, and that the onty thing 
ieft to do is to continue the agitation ana 
at the same time endeavor to interest 
other associations whose members would 
be benefited by the reduction we are ask- 
ing for. 

requests have been made of the mem- 
bers of the association to report to this 
committee any matters which they felt 
were of sufficient importance to take up 
on behalt of the association, but in the 
absence of any suggestions no work other 
than that on the matter of classification 
referred to above has been done. Ke- 
spectfully submitted, 

Ernest T. Trigg, 
J. M. Belleville. 
F. N. Johnston. 


Secretary Drake:—The committee has 
been a little modest. As a matter of 
information it should be known to the 
convention that the members of the 
committee have personally appeared at 
least three times during the present 
year before the different classification 
committees on this matter. 

President Wettach:—This report is 
returned to the convention by the 
board with the recommendation that it 
be adopted 

The recommendation 
in. 


Report of Special Turpentine Com- 
mittee, 


Chairman. 


was concurred 


Secretary Drake read the following 


report:— 


Your Special Turpentine Committee re- 
ports progress, and as no report can be 
made at this meeting will be continued 
until such time as a report can be made. 

N. B. Arnold, Chairman. 
W. H. Andrews, 
8S. M. Hanline. 


President Wettach:—It is recom- 
mended that this report be accepted 
and the committe continued. 

The recommendation was concurred 
in, 

Mr. Lersner, of said committee, 
read the following report:— 


Report of Committee on Dry Colors. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
tonal Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
on:— 

After careful consideration your Com- 
mittee on Dry Colors begs to report as 
follows :— 

Business as a whole has been good and 
the consumption of color has materially 
increased since the last report. One fea- 
ture of the trade which should receive 
your attention is the fact that, despite 
the enormous increase in the cost of raw 
materials, prices have, as a rule, re- 
mained the same. The dry color manu- 
facturers have succeeded in advancing the 
prices of chrome yellows a few cents per 
pound, but other staple colors have re- 
mained unchanged in price—at figures 
which allow of little or no profit. 

The cost of all lead salts has advanced 
materially, and if the manufacturers in- 
tend keeping their business on a paying 
basis it will be essential to have a uni- 
form advance in the selling price of such 
colors as chrome greens, chrome yellows 
and all other cclors which are made from 
or contain lead products. 

Your committee, while in the main fa- 
voring the high protective tariff, which 
has done so much to build up the manu- 
facturing industry of this country, sug- 
gests the advisability of having the duty 
removed on pig lead and modified on lead 
products, since in its present shape the 
lead industry is controlled by so small a 
coterie of producers that it amounts prac- 
tically to a monopoly. 


OCHERS, UMBERS AND SIENNAS, 


Your committee would suggest that the 
association take up anew the question of 
the duty of %c. per pound on ochers, um- 
bers and siennas. This would mean a 
considerable increase of business and 
would allow of a much wider field for the 
exploitation of American made paints and 
colors in foreign markets. The duty, as it 
stands now, is a direct tax on the con- 
sumer and to remove it would not mean 
the curtailment of any of the present 
business of the American manufacturer, 


nothing 
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for the reason that the domestic colors do 
not conflict with imported grades. 
METALLIC OR IRON ORE PAINTS. 

Prices on these articles have remained 
uniform, with perhaps a slight increase, 
since the last report was filed. The con- 
sumption has been about the same, 

BARYTES. 

The conaition as indicated in the report 
OL tne last Committee still exists in regard 
. the numver OL Manutacturers engaged 
sn tnis pusiness, there being at tne pres- 
ent time practically only tive concerns in 
vusiness, three in Missouri and two with 
ueauquarlers In New LOrK, ‘Lhe business, 
wowever, nas been better than tor many 
years and has, undoubtedly, been profit- 
avie tor all—at least there nas pveen bet- 
ver prices than heretolore prevailing, ‘l’ne 
advance nas been equal to about an av- 
erage of $1.00 to $Z per ton for best grades, 
aeivered in the Hast. On the whole better 
grades are made than ever, and there 
seems to be less outputs Of out- colorea 
gooas in proporuon than formerly. it is 
not expected there wili be any reduction 
in prices in the coming year, and possibly 
an aavance can be louked Ltorward to, 


OXIDES, VENETIAN AND INDIAN REDS 

There is nothing of impuitance to re- 
port in regard to these colors, The im- 
portauon seems to be grauuaily falling 
vit, and we are giad to say that, in ou 
vpinion, the American manutac.urers have 
image considerabie progress towards pro- 
ducing better artiies. ‘his is a grati- 
1ying conaition ot affairs, tor i tne 
American manufacturers continue with 
tneir progress we shall soon see tne im- 
portauon of dry Venetian reds and oxides 
io be so small that it will not be worthy 
uf mention, 

‘Inis, Mr. President, we think covers the 
facts in relation to the dry color industry 
iu tnis cuuntry as it is to-day. 

Fred A. Beer, Chairman. 
KK. HM. Lersner. 
Kushton Marot. 


President Wettach: — This 
recommended by the board 
following resolution:— 

Whereas, The production of pig lead in 
the United States is not sufficient to meet 
the American consumptive demand, re- 
sulting in heavy importations and in un- 
preceuentedly nigh prices for both pig 
iead and lead products; and 

Whereas, The present tariff of $42.50 per 
ton on pig lead is unjustiy nigh and nus 
become oppressive to our industries; be it 

Resolved, that this convention instruct 
its Legisiative Committee to memoralize 
tne Ways and Means Committee of Con- 
gress to favorably report a revision otf 
tne tariff schedules on pig lead which 
shall provide only sufficient protection to 
enable the American producers of ore 
and metal in the United States to con- 
serve to themseives tne home murkel as 
against the foreign producers, nearly all 
ot whom are practically at tide water; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this 
body the home market would be con- 
served to home producers under one-half 
the present tarift schedules. 

Mr. Peters moved the recommenda- 
tions be concurred in, 

Mr. Lersner:—In regard to this rec- 
ommendation, the duty of $42 a ton on 
pig lead, as it stands to-day, is, to my 
way of thinking, an imposition. An 
experience I had not a long while ago 
proved this and showed what a burden 
we had to shoulder in the way of high 
prices for pig lead in this market. I 
know of a specific instance in New 
York where an order was placed at the 
time white lead was selling for 6%c. 
per pound. The order came into the 
New York market, five tons of white 
lead in oil, of a certain brand, five tons 
of dry red lead, any brand, for export. 
The order was taken to one of the lead 
companies in New York and a price 
asked for export. The goods were 
shipped and put on the steamer at 5'%c. 
per pound. That very day that same 
party paid 6%c. for twenty-five tons of 
red lead for domestic use to the same 
concern, I say that is an imposition. It 
puts us out of the way of doing any 
export business whatever. Otherwise 
we would be in a position to compete 
with South America, Cuba, Porto Rico 
—simply because you have a price that 
enables you to beat down the English 
market. It is true we get the draw- 
back, but you cannot sell it there 
cheaper if you have the price of lead 
the same as in London to-day. You 
cannot sell lead there now, even with 
the drawback, and beat the London 
manufacturer. 

Mr. Taylor:—Personally, I might say 
I would like to see the duty on pig lead 
reduced somewhat. So far as I under- 
stand it, you import pig lead and man- 
ufacture white lead and red lead for 
export and get 90 per cent. of the duty 
back. (A voice, “Ninety-nine per 
cent.’”)) We have never done any ex- 
port business and are not posted, but 
you get 99 per cent. and lose the 1 per 
cent. of your duty, which would amount 
to a trifle. If you take away the duty 
altogether I do not see that it would 
put the export business on a better 
basis than we can put it now under 
treasury regulations. I did intend to 
bring our experience regarding treas- 
ury regulations before this convention, 
but did not have the time to look into 
it. Some years ago we had an export 
trade in white lead and we proposed to 
buy lead made from foreign ore. The 
ore comes in based on a certain per 
cent. of duty, and is smelted in this 
country—the smelter being under bond 
—and we proposed to buy that lead 
from the smelter, convert it into white 
lead and export it and get the draw- 
back. We desired to have it shipped to 
our city and pass it on to the seacoast, 
but Mr. Carlisle and Mr. Gage, with 
whom we had correspondence, both 
ruled we could not do that—that the 
lead must first go out of the country 
and then be re-imported to get the 
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drawback. If we stopped it in transit 
and paid duty to the government on it, 
making it absolutely imported lead, 
they would not let us make white lead 
out of that and export it and give usa 
drawback, ‘hat has been our personal 
experience with the export business. 
The injustice is not due to the duty, 
but to the regulations, and this matter 
I propose to bring before this conven- 
tion at some future time. 

President Wettach:—The motion is to 
adopt this resolution, Mr. Field, would 
you like to speak on this? 

Mr. Field:—I like the way the chair- 
man has of calling on the various gen- 
tlemen. Since you have called upon 
me, I will offer an amendment. I move 
yo uthat after the words “pig lead” 
there be inserted “and all other raw 
material that enters into the manu- 
facture of any product made by any 
member of this association.” 

President Wettach:—We have a sec- 
ond resolution which practically covers 
that—a second recommendation of the 
committee, 

Mr. Field:—Is it as broad as I made 
it? 

President Wettach:—Perhaps broader, 
I will read it for you if you want me to. 

Mr. Arnold:—I suggest it be put in 
the hands of a special committee. 

Secretary Drake:—This committee 
has spent a year to my positive knowl- 
edge and has had dozens and dozens 
of meetings, The Chicago member and 
New York member met time after 
time. You could not get a committee 
to do better work than this committee 
has done. 

Mr. Field’s amendment having been 
seconded, the motion of its adoption 
was put before the house and a vote 
taken. The chair was unable to decide 
and before calling for a rising vote 
the discussion was continued. 

Mr. Peters:—What does the 
tion ask for? 

(The resolution was again read.) 

Mr. Cornish:—I have had occasion to 
study this matter, and there are many 
features, I think, that are not thor- 
oughly understood. Refined lead pays 
$42.50 duty. Lead contents of ore that 
is imported without being smelted can 
be exported and 99 per cent, of the 
duty refunded, the other 1 per cent. 
being retained by the government to 
pay the expense. 

This last year we have had another 
peculiar condition. The production of 
lead in the United States, from mines 
within the United States, has not been 
sufficient to furnish the pig lead re- 
quired for consumption within the 
United States. Therefore, lead has had 
to be imported into the United States 
under some form. This lead, imported 
in the form of ore, can be more profit- 
ably retained and consumed in the 
United States than exported, and there 
have been little exports of lead from 
the United States. The London mar- 
ket has been in a most erratic condi- 
tion. It has increased over a pound 
in the last month. Since 1 began to 
study the market. a little over a year 
ago, pig lead in London has increased 
from eleven pounds seventeen shillings 
to nineteen pounds ten shillings, and I 
was just handed a telegram stating the 
price to-day is nineteen pounds fifteen 
shillings. Last month there was 
shipped into England but one-fifth the 
amount of lead that is ordinarily 
shipped into Great Britain in the 
month of September. There is nothing 
so uncertain, unreasonable and erratic 
as the London market for pig lead has 
been, whereas the market in the United 
States has been held rather firm. The 
theory, of course, is that high prices 
will stimulate production. The price 
of lead I presume is ultimately based 
upon the cost of producing lead in the 
least profitable mine that has to be 
worked in order to furnish the world 
its required supply. Therefore, as you 
increase the price of pig lead you 
bring into operation those mines that 
at a lower price would hardly be op- 
erated. The high price of lead in the 
United States, as compared with Eng- 
land, ought to stimulate the produc- 
tion of ores from our American mines. 
Sooner or later it will do that because 
that is a fundamental and universal 
law. But as yet it has not been done; 
as yet our mines are not developed to 
the point, notwithstanding the stimu- 
lus of our advanced prices, that they 
are furnishing the lead that is required, 
to-day for consumption in the United 
States. Now then, while that condi- 
tion prevails, while we have no lead to 
export and cannot even afford to ex- 
port the lead that comes in here in the 
form of ores, it seems to me to be 
rather inopportune to take up the ques- 
tion of tariff. It will certainly be op- 
posed by all of the States that produce 
lead—that have lead mines within 
them. It is an absolute impossibility, 
under present political conditions to 
change it. Therefore, our discussion 
here is simply a discussion as_ to 
whether or not we are in favor of the 
Democratic or Republican party. Mr. 
Field’s amendment, that all of the raw 
material ws use should come in free, 
is very satisfactory, perhaps, to us, 
and was doubtless intended as a sort 
of satire upon the resolution, because 
of necessity you must give and take. 
The raw material of some of us is the 
manufactured product of others. I 
think it is true that so far as the cor- 
roders are concerned they would like a 
reduction of the tariff duty upon pig 
lead, provided the reduction of the tar- 
iff on pig lead would not reduce the 
amount of lead produced in the United 
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States to such a point that it would 
cause the market in the United States 
to be as erratic as it is in London to- 
day. Those are some of the conditions 
that sugest themselves to me rather 
hastily here that I think you should 
consider before you go into what seems 
to me to be purely an academic ques- 
tion as to whether or not we are in 
favor of the present tariff system. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Evans:—I certainly feel obliged 
to Mr. Cornish for this very lucid ex- 
planation of conditions as they actually 
are, and I would only like to say that 
this is not with us a political question; 
that this is not an opportunity for us 
to express our preferences as to polit- 
ical parties. We want to look this 
question squarely in the face and de- 
termine whether a _ modification or 
abolition of the schedule would be 
beneficial to the interest we represent. 
Certainly it is a mistake to say the 
abolishment of the present tariff on pig 
lead would accomplish a price level in 
this country as it prevails at the pres- 
ent time in Europe. The result would 
be the European market would ad- 
vance. It is for us to decide whether 
such prices would be beneficial to the 
interest we represent. If we vote for 
this we go on record as an organiza- 
tion stating what would be the most 
beneficial to our interest. 

Mr. Taylor:—I do not think a reduc- 
tion in pig lead would help the situa- 
tion except in this:—Mr. Cornish 
states the production of pig lead has 
not been stimulated by high price. 
That I think to a certian extent is a 
mistake, and is, also, true to a certain 
extent. I would like to ask Mr. Cor- 
nish a question, as he has perhaps 
given it much more study than the 
rest, whether he thinks it is a fact 
the American Smelting and Refining 
Company, which we know controls the 
lead situation, doesn’t absolutely con- 
trol and say just how much shall go 
on the market through their control 
of mines, and, therefore, may abso- 
lutely control the situation. I take it 
that the intent of this resolution is to 
relieve the situation in that respect. I do 
not believe it can be done. There would 
not be any great difference in the 
present ratio between raw and manu- 
factured materials. It would simply 
bring both down pro rata. The ques- 
tion resolves itself into a revision of 
the tariff and becomes political, and 
that we do not desire—at least on my 
part—to discuss, 

A rising vote on Mr. Field’s amenda- 
ment resulted as fololws:— 


Yeas, 9 

Nays, 14 
Mr. Field moved the resolution be 
laid on the table, which was seconded, 
and a rising vote resulted as follows:— 


Yeas, 16 
Nays, 9 

President Wettach:—We have anoth- 
er resolution, which is as follows:— 

In view of the fact that the duty on 
imported ochers, umbers and siennas 
does not protect any American indus- 
tries, but rather acts against the in- 
terests of American manufacturers in 
foreign markets whose goods do not 
conflict with the imported grades, we 
recommend the removal of the duty of 
%c. per pound on these goods and that 
copies of this report and resolutions 
be sent to the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee of Congress. 

Dr. Peale:—Is that true? 

Mr. Lershner:—We have taken one 
hundred and fifty samples and exam- 
ined them and compared them with 
one hundred and fifty samples manu- 
factured in the United States, and not 
one out of one hundred conflict with 
the imported brands. It does not do 
any body any harm. 

The resolution was laid on the table 
by a rising vote, as follows:— 

Yeas, 16 
Nays, 9 

President Wettach:—There is an im- 
portant matter brought to the notice 
of this association in reference to a 
resolution passed by the International 
Painters’ Association, and a committee 
has taken this resolution in hand and 
have prepared one to be submitted toa 
this convention. But in view of the 
provisions for entertainment it is de- 
sired that this convention adjourn until 
to-morrow morning. Mr, Dewar (ad- 
dressing representative of the Inter- 
national Painters’ Association) would 
it be convient for you to be here to- 
morrow morning? 

Mr. Dewar:—Yes, sir. 

After announcements relative to en- 
tertainment, Mr. Washburn moved the 
convention adjourn until 9.30 to-mor- 
row, Thursday morning. 

Which was seconded and agreed to. 





FOURTH SESSION. 
Thursday, Oct. 11, 1906, 
The convention was called to order 
at 9:45 A. M. by President Wettach. 
President Wettach:—We will listen to 
the report of the Committee on Postal 

Laws and Regulations. 

Secretary Drake read the following 
report: 

Report of Cemmittee on Postal Laws 

and Regulations. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion:— 

Your Committee on Postal Laws and 

Regulations regret the necessity of re- 


porting that no material progress, so far 
as actual results are concerned, has been 
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made during the year. The fact remains, 
however, that the agitation for changes 
in postal service, that will place the bur- 
den of the expense more equitably upon 
those who utilize its service, continues 
and increases, and although Congress has 
failed this year to adopt any measures 
with the view of an immediate adjust- 
ment of apparent discrepancies, cogni- 
zance of the situation has been taken and 
has resulted in the appointment of a 
postal commission to make inquiry re- 
garding second-class matter. 

The annual report of the Post Office 
Department for the year ending June_ 30, 
1905, showed a deficit of $14,000, This 
deficit may be traced to two causes—the 
loss involved in carrying second-class 
matter at the present rate and the cost 
of rural free delivery as compared with 
the revenue from that branch of the 
service. It is estimated that the surplus 
revenue from first-class matter would 
nearly cover the deficit for second-class. 
This is borne out by figures quoted by 
Postmaster-General Cortelyou, who states 
that the expenditure for rural delivery in 
1905 was $20,819,944.69, while the receipts 
aggregated only about 18 per cent. of this 
amount. 

SECOND-CLASS MATTER, 

The present rate of one cent per pound 
on second-class matter was established 
July 1, 1885. According to Post Office De- 
partment estimate, the expense of han- 
dling and hauling is over four cents per 
pound. The reason advanced for obtain- 
ing a low rate on publications was that 
the masses might be supplied with cheap 
reading matter. In 1876 the total sales in 
the entire country of monthly publica- 
tions did not much exceed 5,000,000 copies 
per annum, At the present time it is 
estimated that they will exceed 350,000,000 
copies. The same authority from whom 
we quote above also states that fully 5 
per cent. of the pages of the leading 
monthly publications are advertisements, 
and to that extent at least are merchan- 
dise as much as any goods sold by mer- 
chants. 

Assuming that only one-half of the lit- 
erature carried at second-class rate is 
advertising matter, it means that 305,500,- 
000 pounds of advertising matter was car- 
ried at 1c. per pound, representing a loss 
of 3c. per pound and amounting to $9,166,- 
000. This applies to the year ending June 
30, 1994, when the total loss to the Post 
Office Department in carrying all mail 
matter was $8,500,000, or nearly $1,000,000 
less than the loss on second-class matter 
alone. 

RURAL FREE DELIVERY. 


Regarding rural free delivery Postmas- 
ter-General Cortelyou gives the following 
facts and figures:— 


With the rapid increase of the annual ex- 
penditures for rural delivery from $49,999.71 in 
1898 to $20,819,944.69 in 1905, and the accept- 
ance by Congress of the rural service as a per- 
manent branch of the postal administration, no 
longer experimental], the necessity for the adop- 
tion of more precise methods of administration 
became obvious and imperative. The annual 
appropriation for rural service now exceeds 
that provided for city free delivery; the number 
of carriers employed is greater. 


He further states:— 
On July 2, 1906, the service was in opera- 
tion on 35,874 routes, involving the employ- 


ment of 35,768 carriers. Daily delivery and 
ecllection is given on all of these routes, ex- 
cept on 253, on which, because of. sparse popu- 
lation, the service is only given every other 


day. 

Estimating the actual average patron- 
age per route at ninety families, the 
benefit of the rural delivery service is 


now enjoyed by 3,228,660 families, or 13,- 
667.994 persons. 

The approximate cost of the _ service 
during the past fiscal year was $24,306,000, 
and the appropriation for the current fis- 
eal year is $28,350.000. This includes what 
is necessary for the establishment of new 
service and the supplies necessary in 
maintaining service, and also the allow- 
ance to carriers who have been in the 
service twelve months fifteen days’ leave 
with pay, which, in the absence of au- 
thority of law therefor, has not been 
granted heretofore. 

The question as to whether the rural 
delivery service pays is a subject for con- 
siderable discussion. In the light of ac- 
tual revenue on mail matter dispatched 
by patrons of the service, the revenue is 
about eighteen per cent. of the cost. Con- 
sidering the mail now delivered to rural 
districts in the aggregate, which has un- 
doubtedly been greatly increased by the 
establishment of rural delivery. and a 
very large percentage of which yields the 
department revenue, the rural service un- 
doubtedly brings to the department in- 
creased revenue, though the total revenue 
from all mail handled bv rural delivery 
earriers does not equal their pay. 


THE PARCELS POST QUESTION. 


There is much agitation both for and 
against the adoption of a parcels nost 
branch of the postal service. The advo- 
eates of its adoption quote figures and 
cite facts based upon the operation of 
such service in other countries, which 
would indicate it to be a decided con- 
venience and successfully operated from a 
financial standpoint. Certainly none of 
the measures proposed for adoption in 
this country suggest rates that are lower 
than the estimated cost of carrying sec- 
ond-class matter in bulk (practically mer- 
chandise). but, on the contrary, the serv- 
ice should prove profitable when com- 
nared with 4e. per pound, which is the 
Post Office Department’s figure for cost of 
second-class matter. 

There seems to be considerable opposi- 
tion on the port of country merchants, 
who, bearing in mind the inroads made 
into their business by mail order and 
catalogue houses, evidently entertain the 
opinion that parcels post would be plac- 
ing still better facilities at the disnosal 
of those competitors to their disadvan- 
tage. It is claimed that the mail order 
houses are able to secure special express 
rates, giving them an advantage which 
works injury to the local business of the 
country merchants. It would apnear to 
your committee. however, that this posi- 
tion is not wholly tenable for the reason 
that parcels post service would place all 
upon an absolutely uniform basis, and 
certainly would not discriminate in favor 
of any class to the detriment of another 
but would give to the country merchant 
the same service at the same cost it 
would demand from his comnetitor, thus 
leaving it to the country merchant to take 
advantage of the carriage facilities of- 
fered to promote his own business on 





equal terms, so far as cost of carriage is 
concerned, 

It is contended by those in favor of par- 
cels post that it would help to place rural 
delivery upon a more profitable basis, and 
regarding this point we quote the follow- 
ing from the report of the Fourth As- 
sistant Postmaster-General for 1904:— 


“With the establishment of a rural telephone 
service by private interests there has grown up 
a demand by the patrons of the rural service 
for the delivery of small packages of mer- 
chandise, such as fcodstuffs, tobacco, dry 
goods, drugs, etc., on an order to the local 
merchan:s bv pertal card, teiephone or other- 
wise. The value of these packages is usually 
small and the present rate of postage—1 cent 
per ounce—is practically prohibitive.’’ 


It is stated that the horse of a rural 
carrier ambles along the country roads 
hauling perhaps twenty pounds of mail, 
when he might easily draw five hundred. 
The total waste of power in this way is 
enormous. 

A rural post wagon now carries, on the 
average, fifty-four letters and postal 
cards, 107 newspapers and circulars and 
three parcels. This amount of mail 
weighs less than twenty pounds and 
would about fill a bushel basket. Only 
twenty letters and postal cards and two 
pieces of other mail are collected, weigh- 
ing about two pounds. The average route 
costs the postoffice fifty dollars a month 
and pays only a little more than ten dol- 
lars for business originating on it. Be- 
tween the cost of all the routes and the 
income from business originating on 
them is a discrepancy of $9,500,000. 

Since the government has undertaken to 
supply nearly 18,000,000 people (Postmas- 
ter-General Cortelyou’s figures are 13,667,- 
994) on rural routes with mail matter, and 
has estbalishe@a vast machine employing 
30,000 carriers (Postmaster-General Cortel- 
you states 35,768), each with a horse and a 
wagon, to do the work, it is a pity that 
the service cannot be performed ade- 
quately. If fair rates were made for 
rural house to house and store to house 
delivery the postoffice might show a 
profit rather than a deficit. 

Regarding the position of those opposed 
to parcels post we quote the following 
from the New York Sun, published early 
in September of this year:— 

“A movement has been started by the mer- 
chants, johbers and manufacturers of the 
large centers of the country to oppose the 
efforts to induce Congress to ¢stablish a par- 
cels post system. The interests opposed to the 
plan have combined under the name of the 
Merchants’ League of America and, head- 
quarters were opened by the league yesterday 
at 280 Broadway. 

“In a stetement issued yesterday by the of- 
ficers of the league it was asserted that the 
agitation for the parcels pose was being fos- 
tered by the catalogue mail order firms, which 
were seeking to saddle on the government by 
means of a domestic parcels post system the 
bulk of the expense of delivering their goods 
to purchasers. It was added:— 

“The establishment of a domestic parcels post 
means the multiplying by many times of the 
already enormous annual deficit of the Post- 
office Department, a deficit which increased 
from less than $3,000,000 in 1902 to more than 
$14,500,000 for the fiscal year 1905. For the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1906, it is believed 
the deficit will exceed $15,500,000, while com- 
petent authorities figure that under a domestic 
parcels post the annnual deficit would reach an 
annual total of $150,000,000, 

“Such a deficit would have to be made good 
by the government through the taxation of the 
whole people, falling largely on the men who 
would be injured by the business gains of the 
catalogue mail order houses. Thus summed 
up, the campaign of these catalogue mail order 
houses is to compel the small merchants of the 
country to pay the cost of their own extermina- 
tion.’’ 


THE CONSOLIDATION OF THIRD AND 


FOURTH-CLASS MATTER. 


The report of your Committee on Postal 
Laws last year referred to the Pope bill 
introduced at the previous session of Con- 
gress, but which failed of passage for 
want of time. No action on this measure 
was taken by Congress this year so far as 
your committee has ascertained. It pro- 
vided for a consolidation of third arid 
fourth-class mail matter, but with a 
weight limit of eleven pounds instead of 
four pounds, which is at present allowed 
under fourth class. It also provided for 
a seale of rates as follows:— 


On parcels up to 3 OUNCES.........60seeeeee le. 
Over 3 ounces and up ot 6 ounces.......... 2c. 
Over 6 ounces and up to 9 ounces.......... 3c. 
Over 9 ounces and up to 12 ounces......... 4c. 


Over 12 ounces and up to 1 Ib 

And for each additional pound or fraction 
thereof 2c., making the rate on an eleven- 
pound parcel 25c. 

This measure, considered in the light of 
the strong opposition it is certain to meet 
from express companies and other inter- 
ests, may seem somewhat radical to 
those who are conservatively disposed 
and anxious for early relief, though such 
relief may not be as liberal in concessions 
as they believe should be granted. 

A measure that is more conservative is 
advocated by the Postal Progress League 
and has the additional advantage of be- 
ing strongly indorsed by the Postoffice 
Department. We quote from their litera- 
ture as follows:— 

“The United States parcels post of 1874, 
with its uniform rate of 8c. per Ilb., weight 
limit four Ibs., preceded the international par- 
cels post of Europe and the domestic post of 
France by six years; that of Great Britain by 
nine years. 


“Compare, however, 1874 with to-day. 
1874 
PARCELS RATES. 
All merchandige. ...-ccccssccecees $0.08 per Ib. 
1906. 


Some merchandise, printed books, 
ecards, etc., peas, beans, etc., for 


planting; third-class matter...... -08 per Ib. 
Other merchandise, blank books, 

ecards, etc., peas, beans, etc., for 

food; fourth-class matter........ .16 per Ib. 
Foreign parcels post...........+.. .12 per Ib. 


Weight limit, domestic parcels, four pounds. 
Weight limit, foreign parcels, Western Hemi- 
sphere, eleven pounds. 

Eleven pounds of merchandise goes to and 
from the United States and Mexico in 
GRO PAFOS! FOF. 2... ccccccsssccccsssscses $ 

Within the United States a similar amount 
of merchandise must be divided into 
three parcels and pay a tax of........ 1.76 
“Compare also our present service with that 

of the leading countries of Burope, 


1906. 





PARCELS OF GENERAL MBPEPRCHANDISE. 
Germany-Austria:— 

US ncn tates eheea tne be pbeke eo seuss ehaasy $0.12 

OE Th o Kacbesntabtababendaebiswheceas ae) ee 

SO Ie, (4WO PBTOCIMD.o cccccscrcccsesccvese -24 


2 
(Local service—distances up to forty-six 
miles—eleven pounds, six cents.) 








22 Ibs. 


WOW PUP COM occ cccccrcctsscatecsase :48 

gh pited States:— 
RR OS ee ee 1,12 
BE IDG, (ODFOO PATOMA) sci scccccccccscceess er 
SZ Ibs, (GI PATON) rc. rcsccsccceccccscecee BOR 


British Colonial Parcels Post, covering 
So Empire:— ” , covering 
3, 


T lbs. 





“Our parcels post of 1874, the best, in 1906 is 


the worst of any of the great nations. Our 
general merchandise tax in 1874, eight cents a 
pound, is now sixteen cents a pound, 

, | ‘Since December 6, 1905, the House Postal 
Committee have been deliberating on House 
Resolution 4549, making the rate on all mer- 
chandise parcels up to four pounds eight cents 
@ pound, as in 1874, and as persistently de- 
manded by the Post Office Department for the 
last seventeen years. It is Surely time this 
bill was favorably reported. Every day’s de- 
lay in its enactment into law means a loss of 
thousands of dollars to the Post office and to 
the public. Our present facilities are ample 
to meet the resulting increase in the postal 
pastanme. ae —<- of this bill will largely 

oT se e ostal reve Fi re 
the postal deficiency.” ee a 

Your committee summarizes th i - 
tion briefly as follows:— we 

The Post Office Department is operating 
at a loss which constantly increases, as 
indicated by the annual reports of’ the 
department. This loss is directly trace- 
able to second-class matter and the ex- 
tension of the rural free delivery service, 

Owing to the immense profit secured 

from the carriage of first-class matter 
(letters) the deficit from second-class and 
rural delivery is largely taken care of 
from this source. 
_ Congress has appointed a commission to 
investigate second-class mail matter con- 
ditions. 
The curtailment of rural delivery serv- 
ice is evidently impracticable and not 
desired, but suggestions for parcels post 
service have been made which it would 
appear would be a great public conven- 
ience, lessen the deficit from rural de- 
sivery service, and could be handled by 
the Post Office Department without loss, 
and also place us more nearly upon an 
equal basis as regards this class of serv- 
ice with foreign countries. 

The consolidation of third and fourth- 
class matter as recommended by the 
Postal Progress League, it is contended. 
would largely increase the revenue and 
decrease the postal deficiency, a conten- 
tion borne out by the department in the 
following quotation from a report of the 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General:— 

‘The rate of one cent an ounce upon 
the part of this class which is subject to 
this higher rate adds so much to its 
original cost to the public as to be almost 
prohibitive of mail transportation. Were 
this rate on this part also reduced, as 
proposed, we would then have one uni- 
form rate for all mail matter, except let- 
ters (first class) and newspapers and 
pore aionie (secand class), and there is 

ardly a doubt that during the first year 
the quantity now mailed at the higher 
fourth-class rate would be doubled. The 
revenue from this increase would offset 
any decrease on account of the reduction 
of rate on part of the class, and the 
increase in the bulk handled would not 
be material enough to make any appre- 
ciable effect upon the cost of transporta- 
tion and distribution.”’ 

In conclusion, your committee wish to 
state that they do not wish to make any 
definite recommendation, preferring to 
present the situaticn to the members of 
the association as they find it, based upon 
their investigation. Respectfully submit- 


ted, 
A. M. Woodward, Chairman. 
E. J. Cornish. 
M. J. Waugh. 
President Wettach:—The Board of 


Controis refers this to the convention 
with the recommendation it be adopted. 
: The recommendation was concurred 
n, 


Report of Special Committee to In- 
vestigate the Matter of Having 
Government Vessels Painted With 
American Bottom Paints. 


To the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 

Association :— 

Gentlemen:—Your committee appointed 
at the last convention of your associa- 
tion to look into the matter of havin 
American Government vessels painted 
with American bottom paints, respectfully 
reports that a letter was prepared for 
the Hon. Secretary of the Navy em- 
bodying such facts as could be ascer- 
tained from reliable sources and empha- 
sizing the justice of our contention that 
a more favorable consideration should be 
given to their merits and application. 
Owing to the fact that the committee, un- 
avoidably, did not complete its work un- 
til a late day, it is not possible at this 
time to submit any definite statement of 
its results. A copy of the letter referred 
to is herewith attached. Respectfully 
submitted. Norris B. Gregg, 

Geo. W. Fortmeyer, 
Committee. 


(Copy of letter referred to.) 


New York, Oct. 1, 1906. 


Hon. Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir:—As a committee appointed by the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 
to address you in the interest of American 
Bottom Paints we would respectfully call your 
attention to the fact that the manufacture of 
a general line of paints has been carried on 
successfully for a great many years in the 
United States, but it seemed impossible for 
American manufacturers, until some half dozen 
years ago, to furnish bottom paints which 
would pass the tests of the Navy Department 
on the battleships of our government and it is 
quite certain that within recent years there are 
American manufacturers who manufacture 
ships’ bottom paints that are superior to those 
made by foreign concerns and which concerns 
either manufacture abroad or on account of 
having a very large business with the Navy 
Department and ship owners here, have re- 
cently opened factories in New York City and 
elsewhere in this country. 

The policy of our government appears to be 
to continue the use of a paint which was put 
on the bottom of a ship when first built, so 
long as that particular brand of paint may be 
satisfactory. Until within two or three years 
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only three or four bottom paints seem to have | more than made up by the large increase 


been approved for use on government ves- 
sels, and these were without exception foreign 
paints, so that all vessels except those built 
within this short period of time, have these 
foreign paints on them and it appears as 
though the government would continue to apply 
these paints, unless some action Is taken toward 
giving American made paints a fair opportunity 
to compete with the foreign compositions re- 
ferred to. 


American manufacturers have been making 
anti-fouling bottom paints for some years, 
which run a ship free and clean for many 
months and where the anti-corrosive for under- 
coating fully protects the metal, while it 
would seem the foreign concerns manufactur- 
ing here are making an inferior paint to that 
made formerly when the paint had to be 
shipped from England or Germany. This fact 
is manifest by the number of tests that have 
been made in the mercantile marine, where 
an American paint would be applied to one 


side of a ship’s bottom, while one of the foreign 
paints above referred to was applied to the 
other side, and in each case when the ship was 
next docked, the American paint would be 
found clean from barnacles and grass and the 
steel on the bottom was found to be fully 
protected from corrosion. We believe these 
results of tests as stated are within the knowl- 
edge of your government. 

It is respectfully submitted that some means 
should be taken whereby American paints, 
which have been tested and found satisfactory, 
could have a competitive chance on the older 
government ships when repainted against the 
paint of these foreign concerns. Respectfully 
yours, 

Respectfully yours, 
NORRIS B. GREGG, 
GEO. W. FORTMEYER, 

Committee. 

President Wettach:—This report does 
not contain any special recommenda- 
tions. It is returned by the Board 


without recommendation, 
The report was accepted and placed 
on file. 
Secretary 
resolution: 
The Board of Control desires to call 
the attention of this convention to the 
action taken by the convention of 1905, 
as found on page —— of the records, 
in relation to the action of transporta- 
tion and carrying companies, in affix- 
ing labels to packages’ containing 
paint, oil or varnish, and begs to pre- 
sent the following resolution: 
Whereas, Certain railroad companies 
have arbitrarily issued to their employes 
orders to affix to all containers of paints, 
varnishes, oils, etc., a label calculated to 


Drake read the following 


prove detrimental to the insurance rela- 
tions of the firm upon whose premises 
such containers are found; and 


Whereas, It is illegal for any common 
carrier to affix to any package accepted 
for transportation any label whatever 
without the consent of the shipper; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we request the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, 
through its Committee on Transportation, 
to protest against this regulation and if 
necessary place the matter before the In- 


terstate Commerce Commission for de- 
cision. 
The recommendation of the Board 


was concurred in. 

Mr. Elliott:—A similar resolution was 
presented by the Philadelphia Paint 
Club, but we understood the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company had _ with- 
drawn their orders so we withdrew our 
resolution. 

Mr. Cheesman:—The 
Railroad Company is still 
however. 

Mr. Elliott:—We got a letter a while 
ago saying they would withdraw it and 
place on the cans only a notice to em- 
ployes of the company not to store 
near fire, similar to the ones placed on 
tank cars—‘These cars must not be 
placed near fire.” 

Also, the following from the Board of 
Control: 

That this association protest against the 
action of the Western, New England and 
Southern Passenger Associations in re- 
fusing to give reduced rates to delegates 
attending the annual convention, believ- 
ing that such action will have a tendency 
to restrict the attendance of members 
from a distance, believing that our as- 
sociation, with a membership of nearly 
six hundred firms, with an average at- 
tendance of nearly fifty per cent. of its 
members, distributing our manufactured 
products to all parts of the United States, 
is entitled to this privilege, and request 
the Committee on Transportation to take 
this matter up with the above mentioned 
Passenger Associations and request them 
to rescind their action. 


The recommendation 
was concurred in. 

President Wettach:—The Treasurer 
makes a recommendation in his report 
which is an important one, viz. to 
amend the By-Laws, Art. IV, Sec. 1, to 
read: ‘‘Each club or organization shall 
be entitled to send delegates to the 
meeting of this association in accord- 
ance with the number of firms reported 
by the secretary or treasurer of the 
club to the national treasurer on the 
second Tuesday of September.” 

Also, recommends to amend Art. III, 
Sec, 5, to read as follows: “Annual 
dues shall be paid in advance to the 
treasurer on or before November 15th, 
following our annual meeting in 
October of each year.” 

The two recommendations 
adopted, 

Mr. Frank P. Cheesman, chairman of 
said committee, read the following re- 
port: 


Reports 


Pennsylvania 
doing it, 


of the Board 


were 


of the Membership Com- 
mittee. 


and Gentlemen of the Na- 


Mr. President 
Oil and Varnish Associa- 


tional Paint, 

tion:— 

Your Membership Committee takes 
pleasure in reporting a very healthy in- 
crease in the membership of the large 
clubs. The largest increase being in the 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Club in New York, 
which has increased its membership since 
last year from eighty-four to one hun- 
dred and one. 

We regret to report the loss of one club, 
the Louisville Paint, Oil and Varnish 


Club, but this loss numerically has been 














of the other clubs, together with an in- 

creased number of individual members, 

and we feel that particular attention 
should be called to our individual mem- 

bership for the reason that it would 
, Seem as we have now in our association 
| about all of the best paint clubs in the 
United States. 

Those that are still out of our member- 
ship, such as Baltimore and Washington, 
are composed of a membership mainly 
comprising small dealers who are not in- 
terested in the subjects which come be- 
fore our association, and the manufac- 
turers and jobbers of these outside clubs 
are gradually coming in as individual 
members, 

It might be well to call the attention of 
the association to Section 2, Article 2, 
which states “That any individual en- 
gaged in the paint, oil and varnish busi- 
ness or kindred interests may become a 
member of this association upon subscrib- 
ing to the constitution and by-laws and 
payment of the annual dues. Provided 
there be no local club in the city in which 
the applicant resiaes.’’ And the annual 
dues for the individual members is $5. 

It seems to your Membership Committee 
that if each member of the association 
would take upon himself the responsibil- 
ity of soliciting for individual member- 
ship some of his leading jobbers this as- 
sociation could more than double its 
strength during the coming year. 

Prior to 1908 we had no individual mem- 
the association; since then we 


bers in 

have taken in as follows:— 
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This shews a very healthy fncrease, and 
we feel tlat the work is well started and 
that during the coming year there should 
be no difficulty in aading at least one 
eo new individual members to our 
rolls. 

With the large increase that probably 
will come in the class of individual mem- 
bership your committee feels that the 
voting power of a club should be equal 
to that of the individual membership; at 
present, under Section 1, Article 4, a club 
composed of 100 members is entitled to 
send five delegates to the convention and 
their votes count as five votes while they 
represent 100 members; Section 2, Article 
4, provides that ‘‘Each individual member 
shall be entitlea to the same privileges as 
a delegate,’’ so his vote equals that of 
twenty members of a club, and Section 3 
gives each officer and all ex-presidents of 
the association and the president of any 
local club the same privilege as a dele- 
gate, so their votes carry the same power 
as a delegate representing twenty mem- 
bers. It needs no argument to prove that 
this is wrong, hence we would recommend 
that the delegates in casting votes should 
be credited with the number of members 
represented in the club from which they 
are delegates_and for whom the annual 
dues have been paid. 

Should this change be made each dele- 
gate could cast a vote for the proportion 
of the club which he represents, or the 
chairman of the delegates from each club 
could cast a numerical vote for the en- 


tire club, if it be the wish of the dele- 
gates from that club. 
The following have associated them- 


selves with our association during the 
last year as individual members:— 

Flint Varnish Works, Flint, Mich. 

4 H. Mathews Paint Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Wm. Moellering’s Sons, Fort Wayne, 


Ind. 
Piqua Marble Co., Piqua, Ohio. 
Chas. H. Thornton, Duluth, Minn. 
United States Smelting Co., Canon City, 


ol. 
Wm. A. Tottle & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Rennous Kleinle Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Parian Paint Co,, Atlanta, Ga, 
Allentown Mfg. Co., Allentown, Pa, 

none Paint and Color Co., Lincoln, 

awebd, 

Henry Erwin & Son, Bethlehem, Pa, 
anne Copper Paint Co., Baltimore, 

a. 

U. S. Graphite Co., Saginaw, Mich, 

H, J. Greene, Providence, R. I. 

E. D. Williams, Providence, R. I. 
toa O’Brien Varnish Co., South Bend, 
nd. 

The Akron Varnish Co., Akron, Ohio. 

St. Paul White Lead and Oil Co., 
Paul, Minn. 

F. P. Collins Paint Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
esas Paint Co., Birmingham, 

a. 

Stewart & Wood, Toronto, Canada. 

Lilly Varnish Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Beckwith-Chandler Co., Newark, N. J. 

Ohio Pail Co., Middlefield, Ohio. 

Louisville Varnish Co., Louisville, Ky. 

D. B. Crockett Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., Louisville, Ky. 

A, C. Courter & Co., Newark, N. J. 

Twin City Paint Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 

A. Schultz & Company. Baltimore, Md. 

H. Donaldson's Sons, New Galilee, Pa. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Frank P. Cheesman, Chairman. 
Cc. F. Tomlinson, 
Edward Barron. 
John Schroeder, 
W. _N. Marsh, 

J. William Rice. 
W. H. Rickenbach. 
F. M. Carter, 

T. F. Manning. 

J. G. MeMurtrie. 
M. L. Patek, 

L. J. McCloskey. 
Henry Boardman. 

Mr. Cheesman:—In accordance with 
the suggestion of the Membership Com- 
mittee, the New York Club instructed 
their delegates to urge upon the con- 
vention some change in the voting 
power of the delegates. After thinking 
the matter over it would seem that 
there are three ways of doing this: 


St. 


First, by depriving the individual 
member of his power to vote. This 
hardly seems right or proper. Second, 


we could increase the voting power of 
each delegate numerically. This would 
seem to be just and proper, but would 
result in a great deal of delay as the 
roll would have to be called %n each 
vote. Third, abandon entirely the 
present method of appointing delegates 
from clubs, throwing the bars down 
and allowing every member of the Na- 
tional Association who is duly accred- 
ited on its roll and who has paid his 
annual dues, to vote, In other words 
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abolish the class distinction we now 
have. 

Mr. President, I hereby move that 
Art. IV, as it now stands be com- 
pletely stricken out and that the fol- 
lowing new article be inserted in its 
place: 

ARTICLE IV. 

Section 1. Every individual firm, co- 
partnership or corporation which is a duly 
accredited member of this association and 
whose annual dues have been paid is en- 
titled to one representative who shall be 
entitled to a vote. 

Section 2. Organizations of a national 
character entitled to membership in this 
association can send one delegate to the 
annual convention, who will have all the 
privileges of a member. 

President Wettach:—Mr. Cheesman, 
that will have to go before the Board 
of Control before it can be presented to 
this convention. 

Mr. Cheesman:—Then I move it be 
referred to the Board of Control. 

President Wettach:—In regard to the 
report of the Membership Committee 
the Board of Control refers it to the 
convention with an appreciation of the 
very efficient work of the committee 
but without recommendation. 

Mr. Clapp imnoved that both the re- 
port of the committee and the resolu- 
tion offered by Mr. Cheesman, be re- 
ferred to the Board of Control, which 
was seconded and agreed to. 

Secretary Drake read the following 
resolution presented by Mr, Lersner, of 
the New York Club:— 

Whereas, It is well within the knowl- 
edge of this association that the rail- 
roads, as a rule, throughout the country 
do not give deliveries on shipments com- 
mensurate in time with the remuneration 
a collect for handling such shipments; 
an 
Whereas, This state of affairs has con- 
tinued for a great number of vears, to 
the injury of the business interests of 
both shipper and consignee; and 
Whereas, The present conditions in this 
matter are worse than ever before, and 
we see no prospects of immediate or fu- 


ture improvement of this intolerable sit- p 


uation; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this association pledges 
itself to advocate and forward by all law- 
ful means with its power the enactment 
by the Congress of the United States of 
an act to empower the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to issue a rule to all 
railroads requiring a time limit on all 
interstate shipments conforming to length 
of haul and with a percentage of discount 
on freight bill, payable to consignee, for 
each twenty-four hours’ delay beyond the 
daly movement prescrbed by the commis- 
sion. > 4) 

President Wettach:—This resolution 
is presented with the recommendation 
that it be adopted. 

The recommendation was concurred 


in. 
Secretary Drake read the following 
resolution from the Cleveland Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Club: 

Be it resolved, That the secretaries of 
all local clubs advise the secretary of the 
National Association of such matters 
adopted by them that might be of in- 
terest to the other local clubs, and that 
the secretary of the National Association 
notify the secretaries of all the other 
elubs of such matters for their informa- 
tion, | 1A 

President Wettach:—This is referred 
to the convention by the Board with 
the recommendation that it be adopted. 

The recommendation was concurred 
in. 

Also, a further resolution from the 
same club, as follows: 

Be it resolved, That the attention of 
the members and members of all future 
committees be called to Article XV. of the 
by-laws, which provides that committees 
shall have power to call together the va- 
rious interests they represent in order to 
formulate recommendations, consider 
complaints or suggestions and _ present 
them in such form as may seem best at 
any meeting of the association, and the 
recommendations shail take the usual 
course. 

President Wettach:—This resolution 
is referred to the convention by the 
Board with the recommendation that it 
be adopted. 

The recommendation was concurred 
in. 

Secretary Drake read the following 
resolution from the Paint Manufactur- 
ers’ Club, of Philadelphia:— 


Whereas, The transportation companies 
have begun to revise their classification 
in the direction of higher rates, which will 
materially affect paint products; 

Resolved, That the Transportation Com- 
mittee be requested to closely scrutinize 
this action and to bring any unjust re- 
classifications to the attention of the In 
terstate Commerce Commission or the 
various classification committees of the 
transportation companies. 

President Wettach:—This resolution 
is referred to the convention with the 
recommendation that it be adopted. 

The recommendation was concurred 
in. 

Also, read a further resolution from 
the same club, as follows:— 

Resolved, That the Paint Manufac- 
turers’ Club of Philadelnhia suggest that 
the corroders of lead be requested, 
through the proper committee of this as- 
sociation, to fix and maintain an equit- 
able differential hetween the selling prices 
of dry lead and lead in oil. 

President Wettach:—This resolution 
is referred to the convention without 
recommendation. 

Mr. Cheesman moved the adoption of 
the resolution, which was seconded, 


Mr. Field:—I move to amend that 
the words ‘Corroders of lead” be 
stricken out and the words “manu- 


facturers of zinc’? be substituted. I 
would further move that the manufac- 
turers of linseed oil be requested to 
maintain a smaller difference between 
the price of flax seed and the manu- 























factured article; that the manufactur- 
ers of tin cans be requested to main- 
tain a smaller differential between the 
price of tin plate and the manufactured 
article; that the secretary of this asso- 
ciation be instructed to write a letter 
to the secretary of the allied paint 
interests on the planet Mars to the ef- 
fect that the millennium is in sight on 
good, old Mother Earth. 

The amendment was 
table. 

(The resolution was again read.) 

The question recurring on the original 
motion, Mr. Watson moved to amend 
that the resolution be laid on the table, 
which was agreed to. 

Also, read a further resolution from 
the same club, as follows:— 

Whereas, Notwithstanding the fact that 
at the last convention of this association 
the delegates saw fit to reverse the action 
of previous convention by rejecting a 
resolution offered by the Paint Manufac- 
turers’ Club of Philadelphia, as follows:— 
Resolved, That this convention reiterates 
its conclusion of former years, that the 
registration of a new title or trademark 
should carry with it the exclusive pro- 
ene in the same for use in all the 
lines of the registrator; 

Resolved, That the Paint Manufacturers’ 
Club of Philadelphia again offers the 
same resolution and requests that its dele- 
gates be given an opportunity to support 
this resolution on the floor of the con- 
vention, so that its purport may be fully 
explained. 

President Wettach:—This is referred 
to the convention by the Board with 
the recommendation that it be adopted. 

The recommendation was concurred 


laid on the 


in. 
Definite action having thus been 
taken without an opportunity given for 
discussion, 

Mr. Somers moved said action be re- 
considered, which was agreed to. 

The resolution being again before the 
house, Mr. Peters moved its adoption, 
which was seconded. 

Mr. Elliott:—We can give you illus- 
‘tration after illustration of the diffi- 
culties arising ‘from the absence of 
such a provision as mentioned in this 
resolution. You will notice this is for 
the future. We know our present plan 
of registration practically carries no 
legal responsibility with it outside of 
the common law right. To-day a per- 
son adopts a name and applies it to 
a certain line of goods. It may be his 
best line. Another person a thousand 
miles away may think he would like 
the same name, and he puts it maybe 
on the commonest goods he has. Now 
the gentleman adopting it for his best 
line goes and sells in a certain section 
when along comes the other gentleman 
using the same name for some common 
article, and the customer seeing the 
same name puts the other on. That is 
illustrated, perhaps by “Sterling” lead 
which lead is absolutely pure. Some- 
body somewhere else uses the word 
“Sterling” for a poor quality of colors, 
The lead man comes in and sells his 
lead, when along comes the man sell- 
ing “Sterling” colors. The customer 
sees the lead is a good thing and he 
stocks up with “Sterling” colors. After 
it is used for a short time he sees it is 
no good, and will perhaps think the 
lead is no good either. We had an ex- 
perience of that kind with reference to 
the word “Triumph.” The name had 
been adopted in Chicago and we had 
to destroy $750 or $1,000 worth of print- 
ed matter. 

These things are happening all the 
time. The past we cannot do anything 
with. The future is before us. It 
makes no difference whatever to any- 
body; does not influence your trade- 
marks or titles in any way. After 
picking a name you look over the list 
of registrations to save you the trouble 
of adopting something, as well as the 
expense, already in existence. I sup- 
pose we have lost easily two or three 
thousand dollars through the necessity 
for destroying boxes, labels, etc. And 
that thing is likely to occur at any 
time. Take the “Atlantic” lead. A 
person in the west might put “Atlan- 
tic” on colors of a fourth grade. You 
could not stop it. What is the result? 
“The lead is good and the colors must 
be good.” This thing is occurring and 
is likely to occur again and there is 
nothing objectionable that you can urge 

against this proposition. I think the 
matter carries on its face its own 
conviction. Where you register a title 
that title should belong to you for 
everything, and nobody has the right to 
use it for anything else in the paint 
line. 

Secretary Drake:—We have, as those 
of you who make use of the bureau 
know, an application blank, providing, 
first, for the time of adoption; second, 
the date you offer it for registration; 
then the name or title; then a column 
for the articles to which it is to be 
applied. All you have to do, for in- 
stance, is to register the word ‘‘Ajax” 
and insert what you want it applied to, 
whether one, two, three, ten or twenty 
articles, and it is done at the cost of 
one title—the minimum cost. I might 
say further for the information of the 
members right in Philadelphia the firm 
of Samuel H. French & Co., not in- 
tending to give them free “ad,” have 
adopted the word “French’s’” which is 
applied to all products of Samuel H. 
French & Co., and then they specify 
copper paint, carriage paint, ete. If 
they want it to apply to their whole 
line all they have to do is to specify 
the things they manufacture. That is, 
also, the case with George D. Wetherill 
& Co., Inc., with their “Atlas,” which 
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is applied to house paint, carriage 
paint, etc. 

Mr, Hamilton:—I object to this reso- 
lution on several grounds. First, it 
should cover the requirements of every- 
body. Second, it confers a judicial 
function on our Trademark Committee 
or Secretary. Not only that, but it 
makes it mandatory upon them to go 
further than the courts do in uphold- 
ing the rights of a concern to a name 
or trademark. This resolution provides 
a man may register a name and he 
doesn’t even have to say what he in- 
tends that name to cover, and he has 
it for evermore for anything he wants 
to put it on. We haven’t taken ad- 
vantage of this registration. We should 
have done it and we expect to do it. I 
have a name we recently selected to 
put on a brand of varnish. That name 
is already in use by one of the mem- 
bers of this association, I think, a 
paint manufacturer, but there is no 
reason on earth why we should not use 
it on varnish. The gentleman from 
Philadelphia must recognize that in 
this association there are a great many 
different interests—paint makers, brush 
makers, varnish makers, etc. There is 
no reason why we should instruct our 
Secretary to register the name selected 
by any one of these manufacturers and 
deny other manufacturers of a different 
class of goods the right to register that 
same name. It would not hold for a 
minute in the courts. 

Mr. Elliott:—Should it come to the 
question of carrying it into the courts 
I suppose three-fourths of the titles 
now registered would go down. If 
I should send in something for regis- 
tration and some one else has had the 
name before, the secretary, I presume, 
would put the parties in communica- 
tion. One might say: “I don’t care; 
you may have it if you want it.” In 
that case you are relieved. We do 
not intend in any way to interfere with 
the government regulations. The point 
is we want a distinct name and not a 
type of word like Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington or Chicago. The field is large 
enough for any one to originate and 
patent a name. Mr. Hamilton speaks 
about the different industries. They 
are all allied industries. It is not as 
if we/were selling biscuits or hardware 
or anything of that kind. It is only 
for the allied industries that we make 
this request. 

A rising vote was taken on the mo- 
tion to adopt the resolution with the 
following result:— 


Yeas, 5. 

Nays, 15. 

President Wettach:—We have a com- 
munication from the International As- 
sociation of Master House Painters and 
Decorators of the United States and 
Canada, which I will read. 


National Assoctation of Master 
House Painters and Decorators. 


To the President and Members of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion in Pittsburgh, Pa., assembled:— 
Gentlemen:—The day is’ long past when 

the master painter can conduct a suc- 
cessful business without the aid of the 
manufacturer and jobber. The days of 
the mortar, pestle and hand mill for the 
preparation of paints and the kettle for 
the dissolving of gums into varnishes is 
now a memory. We to-day must recog- 
nize the manufacturer and jobber as in- 
dispensable. 

It is not the purpose of this committee 
to seek a reduction in quite of goods, nor 
would we ask you to be less vigilant in 
your discrimination as to whom you 
should advance credit; we would not have 
you surrender one atom of that which 
eenstitutes safe and legitimate business 
methods. What we do want is protection 
against indiscriminate sale of materials 
entering into the business of the painter 
and decorator at prices identical to that 
charged the painter and other legitimate 
consumers, and with the hope that some 
mutual understanding or agreement be en- 
tered into we present the foilowing pre- 
amble and resolutions:— 


Whereas. the sale of lead, oil, varnishes, 
colors and other material used by the painter 
has for years been carried on in a way that 
is greatly detrimental to the mnufcturrs hrd g 
is greatly detrimental to the manufacturer and 
much more so to the painter, 

And, whereas, the condition of affairs can 
in our opinion be remedied in a manner sat- 
isfactory to your association as well as to 
ours, 

And, whereas, upon resolutions adopted at 
Birmingham, Ala., on February 14, 1906, by 
the International Association of Master House 
Painters and Decorators of the United States 
and Canada, a committee was appointed for 
the purpose of preparing and presenting a 
suitable resolution to your honorable body, and 
endeavoring to bring about a change in the 
method of sale of such articles, be it 

Resolved, That the International Association 
of Master House Painters and Decorators of 
the United States and Canada, through its 
committee, does most respectfully urge the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association to 
adopt such measures as will assist us in bring- 
ing about better results in the sale of its 
material. And be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this preamble and 
these resolutions be forwarded to the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, through 
its secretary, and that the association be re- 
quested, if feasible, to immediately appoint 
a committee with power to confer with our 
committee and formulate plans for the ac- 
complishment of this purpose. That this com- 
mittee use every endeavor to bring about the 
desired results before the October convention 
of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation, or if that is impossible to be ready 
with a report at that time. Be it further 

Resolved, That the International Associa- 
tion of Master House Painters and Decorators 
of the United States and Canada, through its 
committee, will and does hereby agree to as- 
sist the National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation in every endeavor to bring about 
better conditions along the lines here laid 
down, and in other ways as opportunity may 


offer 
Chas. E. Van Syckle, 
Henty D. Moeller, 
John Dewer, 
A. H. McChan, 
Thos. B. Akin, 
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Committee for International Association 
of M. H. P. and D. of U. 8. and Canada. 
President Wettach:—In this connec- 

tion I appointed a committee consisting 

of Messrs, Fortmeyer, Glidden and 

Washburn, which committee reports as 

follows: 


Report of Committee on 
House Painters. 


Master 


Your committee appointed to meet a 
committee of the International Associa- 
tion of Master House Painters would re- 
port that they had a full and _ very 
thorough discussion with said committee 
and were sensibly impressed with the fair- 
ness of their purposes and which are 
carefully set forth in the memorial pre- 
sented by them. Your committee would 
respectfully recommend, therefore, that 
the question be referred ‘to the local clubs 
of our association to carry out the de- 
tails of any understanding that may be 
feasible after consultation with the sev- 
eral master painters’ associations in said 
localities. 

Geo. W. Fortmeyer, Chairman; 
F. Clidden, 
Ira D. Washburn, 

Committee, 


Mr. Cheesman moved the recommen- 
dations of the committee be concurred 
in, which was seconded. 

President Wettach:—I will call upon 
John Dewar, of the Master Painters’ 
Association, to state the position they 
wish us to take. 


Address of John Dewar. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen:—It can be 
stated in very few words just exactly 
what we want, and we propose to get it. 
You must remember, gentlemen, that we, 
the master painters of this country, are 
the pioneers of your business, We made 
it possible—the master painters of this 
country—for such a gathering as there is 
here to-day, representing manufacturers 
from all over the country. That honor is 
due to the master painters. It is a fact 
that the mortar, the pestle and the kettle 
in which we boiled our gums are a mem- 
ory, but in those days at least were a 
happy memory, for we knew what we 
were giving to our clients. And we can- 
not always be satisfied to-day as to what 
we are giving. Nevertheless, the manu- 
facturer of paints and varnishes is in- 
Cispensible to the modern pairter. The 
effort is often made to minimize the mas- 
ter painter of to-day, the very gentlemen 
to whom you look, as manufacturers and 
jobbers, for the consumption of the goods 
you manufacture and who make it pos- 
sible for you to have your trade, your 
factories and mills. Therefore, we come 
with a certain amount of dignity before 
you and we feel that we are not asking 
anything from you that is not due us. 
The master painters of to-day are some- 
what different from the master painters 
of to-morrow. We are the pioneers. Not 
belittling what has been done, because we 
will rise higher and higher as business 
men and we have come to a certain 
standard which we put in practice to-day, 
with the day of technical and _ trades 
schools, represented by one here in Pitts- 
burgh, in which there are from twelve to 
fifteen millions of dollars expended, what 
will be the results? That the master 
and the man, the mechanic of to-morrew, 
will be somewhat different from the 
painter of the days gone by. Not that I 
would minimize the painters of the days 
gone by, as again I say they were the 
pioneers, and we represent the pioneers 
as a pioneer. 

As I have looked around these last two 
days, and I have spent some little time 
sitting around here, my colleague and 
myself having been given a very cour- 
teous hearing, I have thought of you as 
thorough American business men. You 
have gathered here for business and have 
transacted your business. You have had 
a diversity of opinions and argued from 
your own standpoint. And I am going 
to look around your board to-night, for 
I have been invited to your banquet. The 
tables will doubtless fairly groan. I am 
a Pittsburgher and it is Pittsburgh that 
is producing these thin and know 
they will groan with delicacies of the 
city that is the gate to the west and A 
the great southwest, Pittsburgh. I 
going to look around at the 7 ladies 
of you courtly gentlemen, and I am go- 
ing to say it is the painters of this coun- 
try and Canada that make such a gath- 
ering possible. And I come, as I stated 
before, before you gentlemen with dig- 
mtg i, me less dignity than what you com- 
mand, 

I suppose I stated that we represent the 
Master Painters’ Association of the 
United States and Canada. (Again read 
a portion of the report). It is not the 
purpose of this committee to seek a re- 
duction in price, nor yould we ask you to 
be less vigilant in your discrimination as 
to whom you should advance credit. You 
understand that in all its phases. I un- 
derstand it and you understand it. We 
would not have you surrender one atom 
of that which constitutes safe and legiti- 
mate business methods. What we do 
want is protection against the indiscrim- 
inate sale of materials entering into the 
business of the painter and decorator, at 
prices identical with those charged the 
painter and other legitimate consumers. 


Chas. E. Van Syckle:—(Representing 
the Int. A. of M. H. P. and D. of U. S. 
and Canada)—Gentlemen: I do _ not 
know that I can add very much to 
what Mr. Dewar has said. I simply 
want to say that we feel that we are 
not only entitled to some protection as 
suggested by these resolutions, but that 
we feel also that it will be an advan- 
tage to all of you to grant such protec- 
tion. There has been some misunder- 
standing as to what we want, and to 
sum it all up in a few words I would 
say, what has been said many times, 
we do not want any different treatment 
for the members of our several organi- 
zations or for ourselves, but what we 
request is that the general public be 
not accorded the same treatment we 
are. That is all. (Applause.) 

Mr. Watson:—I want to say to the 
gentlemen, I think we all appreciate 
the position which they take, and 
which, I think myself, is a just one. I 
think there is no question at all but 
what the master painters and the repu- 
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table men who use our goods are en- 
titled to better prices than the retail 
consumer. There is no question about 
that. We all agree on that. It is the 
same proposition that we, as manufac- 
turers, give one price to the jobber and 
another to the dealer. The jobber gets 
the better price. Why? He buys larger 
quantities and in turn has got to sell 
to the dealer. These gentlemen are in 
the same position. They want to buy 
their goods as low as possible because 
they want to realize a profit on these 
goods when they sell them to their cus- 
tomers, either in the shape of raw ma- 
terials or when applied to buildings. 
This is a very good place for this mat- 
ter to come up, because as is recom- 
mended by the committee this is a 
matter which must come before the 
local clubs. We as a national organiza- 
tion cannot act upon this matter, but 
there is no question but what any re- 
quest of these gentlemen we can carry 
to our clubs and bring about a realiza- 
tion of what they want. I know we 
will all be very glad to go home and 
let our different constituents know the 
exact feeling of the Master House 
Painters of the United States and 
Canada toward this association and 
that we shall be very glad to do all 
we possibly can to further the interests 
that they ask. (Applause.) 

Mr. Washburn:—We spent several 
hours with these two gentlemen, and 
after consideration of their request we 
find it is nothing more than what the 
manufacturers want to do by them. 
Mr. Watson has said that it is really 
impossible that we as a national asso- 
ciation can do this, and, therefore, we 
recommend it to the local clubs for 
them to individually take up, believing 
more effective work can be done by 
them in that way than by having the 
national take it up as a body. I would 
suggest—do not make it as a motion— 
that the Secretary write to the presi- 
dents of all the local clubs asking them 
to take this matter up at once and see 
if something cannot be done before the 
meeting of the Master Painters next 
February. 

Mr. Dewar:—I simply want to em- 
phasize the fact that this committee 
does not want a reduction, but simply 
ask you to charge more to “‘illegiti- 
mate” purchasers of goods. We want 
the other parties charged more. We 
do not want a reduction. And you are 
the gainers. 

The recommendation was concurred 
in. 

Mr. Cheesman:—Gentlemen, it is im- 
possible to have a meeting of the Board 
of Control before adjournment, and I 
ask consent of the convention that the 
resolution which I previously read be 
brought up now. 

(The resolution amending the by-laws 
was again read.) 

President Wettach:—This requires a 
two-thirds vote. 

Mr. Evans:—This is a serious pro- 
ceeding. We are changing our by- 
laws in an essential respect. I believe 
in democracy, but I believe, also, this 
is a move in the direction of politics in 
this body and for that reason I am op- 
posed to it. As the situation is to-day 
every club has its representation here 
and this is truly a representative af- 
fair and a known representation, Now, 
it is proposed to authorize every person 
who comes to this convention to vote, 
and it means, for instance, if the New 
York Club wants to pack this conven- 
tion any time for any purpose they can 
do it. I think it is a sinister possibility 
and my judgment is it would be poor 
policy for us to do it. 

Mr. Cheesman:—Mr. Evans does not 
touch upon the point. The individual 
members may have just such a sinister 
proposition as he ascribes to the New 
York Club, of which he is President, 
and can therefore talk more to the 
point than I can. We have forty odd 
individual members to-day. We have 
ex-Presidents and officers of the asso- 
ciation about twenty more, making 
sixty members entitled to a vote, which 
is more than double the number of 
delegates entitled to vote. So that the 
individual members entitled to vote 
outweigh the delegates representing 
over five hundred different firms. It is 
up to you whether that is fair democ- 
racy. 

Mr. Evans:—In my opinion this is a 
hypothetical question; a theory and not 
a fact. Individual members have never 
as yet attended this convention in suf- 
ficient numbers to prove anything but 
a desirable element and their votes 
have never been brought in in block® 
of five or anything of that sort. I 
believe that the possibility of any of 
the local clubs sending a great mass of 
delegates here to accomplish any pur- 
pose far outweighs the possibility of a 
combination of individual members 
who are scattered all over the country. 

Mr, Williams:—Is there any idea 
there is danger pending? Has anybody 
found fault with the present way of 
doing things? Hasn’t it been satisfac- 
tory and isn’t it likely to be satisfac- 
tory? We are a bit conservative in 
Philadelphia, perhaps, but I don’t be- 
lieve in a change until there is a rea- 
son for making it. Iam in favor of the 
present system unless a better reason 
is given than that given by the gentle- 
men. 

Mr. Cheesman:—The reason is the 
growth of individual membership. In 
1903, we only had three; in 1904, five; in 
1905, eight; and to-day, this year, they 
have increased thirty-two, making a 
total membership of forty. What will 


we have next year? Perhaps one hun- . 
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dred. We are simply providing for 
what that will be next year. 

Mr. Williams:—Do I understand the 
gentleman that individual membership 
is dangerous? 

, Mr. Cheesman:—No, I am in favor of 
t. 

Mr. Clapp:—I am an individual mem- 
ber, and I believe the individual mem- 
bers have cotnributed in the past some 
little interest to this association. (Ap- 
plause.) And I don’t believe you have 
ever seen a shadow of anything that 
would detract from that interest, or a 
combination in any way among the in- 
dividual members that would be dan- 
gerous. We haven’t erected a danger 
s.znal vet. And when the individual 
merabers, so far as i know, get ready 
to erect the Ganger signal, we will give 
you due warning. While we are ac- 
corded the rights of the floor the same 
as 2 delegate it may anpear to be an 
injustice and that extraordinary privi- 
leges are granted to the individual 
members, but from the report of your 
committee this morning you will see 
that they earnestly urge the looking up 
of individuai members, showing that 
they 1ecognize value in the individual 
membcrship. It appears to me that our 
clubs select their delegates and point 
out legislation that they would like to 
see adopted. The delegates come and 
present the wants of their clubs, and 
though I have been here for some time 
I have never seen anything anywhere 
or any attempt to throttle the requests 
of the various clubs. I am not in favor 
of amending or changing our laws in 
this respect. (Applause.) 

Mr. Hamilton:—In going over this 
resolution I cannot believe the gentle- 
man intends offering it in just this 
way. He provides for the striking out 
of Article IV. The first section pro- 
vides for representation of clubs, and 
I see nothing in the resolution which 
restores these privileges. 

Mr. Cheesman:—O, no. This removes 
the delegates. (Resolution again read.) 

Mr. Hamilton:—It is your idea to 
have every firm belonging to a club 
send delegates? 

Mr, Cheesman:—Exactly. 

Mr. Hamilton:—Mr. Watson and my- 
self read it over several times, and we 
could not understand it. 

Mr. Watson:—It is not clear. 

Mr. Cheesman:—Cut out the word 
“individual” if you want to. 

Mr. Watson:—That eliminates the 
delegates elected by the local clubs. 
We would be liable to come here and 
find no representation from Cincinnati 
or some other point where there was no 
concerted action on the part of the club 
to send delegates, It seems to me that 
would be very fatal because the ciubs 
instruct their delegates in regard tc 
certain things they want done and 
why. They bring up certain questions. 
While I might be {n favor of giving 
everybody a vote, at the same time I 
would not want to do away with the 
fact of having delegates come repre- 
senting the various clubs. 

Mr. Longstreth:—I think that resolu- 
tion is a very dangerous one. I move 
it be laid on the table, 

Mr. Clapp:—I formerly belonged to 
the Cleveland Club until it broke up. 
The Cleveland members would not take 
interest enough to come here. Say a 
meeting would be in Cincinnati, you 
might go there and not have a single 
Cleveland member, while here is my 
good friend, who, if he gets his ex- 
penses paid as a delegate, certainly 
would be there. 

The motion to lay on the table, hav- 
ing been seconded, was agreed to. 

President Wettach:—In my report I 
recommend that Section 3, Article XXI, 
be modified or entirely dispensed with. 
The Board of Control submits this to 
the convention with the recommenda- 
tion that the section be eliminated. 

Mr. Watson:—It seems to me this 
involves a hardship on the local club 
that is going to entertain this associa- 
tion. I have assisted with the enter- 
tainment of this association several 
times, and I know what I am talking 
about. You start your preparations 
perhaps six months beforehand. In the 
first place you estimate how many are 
going to come—you don’t know. There- 
fore, the local club is working in the 
dark. I submit that as long as these 
conventions go to cities where there 
are clubs it is a question of local pride 
on the part of the city in regard to 
entertainment. Chicago did her best 
last year, and we would not have 
wanted to be restricted. Pittsburgh has 
done magnificently this year, and she 
would not have wanted her hands tied. 
It seems to me until our convention 
goes to some outside point we ought wo 
eliminate this section. It is not a ques- 
tion of not being able to have a good 
time on ten dollars—we can do that all 
right, but the people don’t want their 
hands tied. 

Dr. Peale:—We don’t want it in Cin- 
cinnati next year. 

Mr. Watson:—You bet you don’t. 

Mr. Hamilton:—I move to amend as 
follows: The entertainment committee 
shall limit the expenses of entertaining 
the association at this convention when 
the convention is held at a point where 
there ig no local club to a sum which 
shall not exceed by more than 50 per 
cent. the amount raised by regular as- 
sessment as specified in Section 2. 

(Not seconded.) 

The recommendation, to eliminate 
Section 3, was concurred in. 

President Wettach:—There is another 
recommendation in reference to annual 
dues. I recommend that Section i of 
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Article III be amended as follows: 
“Kach club or organization composed 
of ten clubs or less shall pay as annual 
dues the sum of fifty (50) dollars and 
an additional sum of five (5) dollars 
for each individual firm,” etc. (See 
President’s report.) The Board of Con- 
trol recommends its approval and that 
the by-laws be amended accordingly. 

Mr, Cheesman moved to amend by 
making the amount $40 and $4 instead 
of $50 and $5, which was seconded but 
not agreed to. 

The question recurring on the adop- 
tion of the recommendation of the 
Board, it was agreed to. 

Mr. Bouck:—I move the Secretary be 
instructed to communicate with the va~ 
rious local clubs and ask them to in- 
struct their delegates to the convention 
of 1907 as to their wishes relative to 
changing Article XVIII, Section 1, of 
the by-laws, relative to time of meet- 
ing, and change it so as to read “third 
Tuesday of September.’’ The reason ‘s 
beceuse for three years we have had 
very inclement weather. 

The motion, having been seconded, 
was agreed to. 

Mr. Taylor, chairman of said committee, 
presented the following report: 

Report of Nominating Committee. 


Oct. 11, 1906. 


To the National Paint, Oil & Varnish 


Association. 

Gentlemen: Your committee appointed 
to present names for officers, and place of 
meeting, for the ensuing fiscal years of 
the Association, respectfully place in 
nomination the following:— 

President: Ira D. Washburn, Cincinnati. 

First Vice-President: George L. Gould, 
Boston. 

Second Vice-President: Roger 8. Pitkin, 
Chicago. 

Secretary: Louis L. Drake, New York. 

Treasurer: J. Frank Boydell, Detroit. 

Auditor: Charles Niemeyer, St. Louis. 

For Directors: R. H. Lersner, Paint, 
Oil & Varnish Club of New York; Henry 
A. Robbins, Paint & Oil Club of New 
England; Jas. H. McNulty, Buffalo Paint 
Oil & Varnish Club; Chas. H. Hughes, 
Kansas City Paint, Oil & Varnish Club; 
c. H. Blackburn, Cincinati Paint Club; 
Robert V. Thomas, Paint, Oil & Varnish 
Club of Chicago; W. N. Bowler, Cleve- 
land Paint, Oil & Varnish Club; B. L. 
James, Paint, Oil & Varnish Club of Colo- 
rado; John Schroeder, Detroit Paint, Oil 
& Varnish Club; M,. J. Waugh, Iowa 
Paint, Oil & Varnish Club; Harold L. 
Brown, Paint, Oil & Varnish Asso. of 
Milwaukee; E. T. Longstreth, Paint Man- 
ufacturers Club of Philadelphia; H. R. 
Gibbs, Paint, Oil & Varnish Club of Pitts- 
burg; Phillip Platt, St. Louis Paint, Oil 
& Varnish Club. 

For place of next meeting: Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Your committee would suggest to the 
various local clubs of this association 
that, when electing delegates to the an- 
nual convention, they select a member of 
the club as their candidate for director, 
and that the delegates be instructed to 
present such name to the nominating com- 
mittee, Such a course would greatly sim- 
plify the work of the committee. 

Invitations were received from the 
Paint & Oil Club of New England, the 
Niagara Falls Association, Norfolk, Va., 
and Cincinnati Paint Club, requesting the 
association to hold their next annual 
meeting at these places, but for reasons 
apparent to the association the choice was 
made as reported above. Respectfully 
and unanimously submitted. 

J. Gordon Taylor, Chairman. 


President Wettach:—I think that is 
subject to one correction. The Iowa 
Association is not entitled to a member 
of the Board but have the privilege of 
sending a delegate. It would be in 
order to eliminate that from the report. 

Mr. Taylor:—Then, the nomination 
would be void and we will strike it 
from the report. 

Mr. Evans moved that the Secretary 
be instructed to cast one ballot for 
‘tthe bunch,” which was seconded and 
agreed to. 

The Secretary cast the ballot as in- 
structed and the Chair announced the 
result. 

President Wettach:—It only remains 
for me to extend my sincere thanks 
for the honor I have received at your 
hands. I assure you I wish a bright 
future for this association and I stand 
ready to give you my best service in 
any way. (Applause). 

I will call upon Mr, Field and Mr. 
Watson to escort our new President 
to the chair. 

The committee performed this duty 
amid applause. 

President Wettach:—Gentlemen, I 
have the pleasure of introducing to you 
your new President, Mr. Ira D. Wash- 
burn, 

(President-elect Ira D. Washbuhn in 
the chair.) 

President Washburn:—Gentlemen of 
the convention: I want to thank you 
for the honor you have conferred upon 
me, for I believe that any man who 
is elected to the presidency of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil & Varnish Associa- 
tion has a perfect right to consider 
it a very great honor. Following in 
the wake of the gentleman who has 
just left the chair, and who has pre- 
sided over this convention with such 
marked ability as he has, makes me 
feel my own weakness. And I desire 
to ask of the members of this associa- 
tion that loyal support which you have 
accorded him during the past year. I 
have every reason to believe that the 
members of this association, who are 
so loyal to the association itself, will 
give me that same support that they 
have accorded my good friend, Mr. 


Wettach. 
This association has done great 
things in the past. Great good has 


been done the industry in this country 
from the fact that the National Paint, 
Oil & Varnish Association has been 
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in existence, but I believe there is just 
as much good and a greater field yet 
for the association than what there has 
been in the past. Now, let us one and 
all work together that we may make 
this year one of the banner years of the 
association. (Applause.) 

President Washburn:—I will appoint 
Mr. Peters and Mr. Arnold to escort 
our First Vice-President, Mr. George 
L. Gould, of Boston, to the front. 

Mr. Gould:—Mr. President and gen- 
tlemen. I thank you heartily for the 
honor conferred upon me to-day. As 
I understand the duties of First Vice- 
President they of themselves are not 
very arduous, that is, while the Presi- 
dent is himself alive, in good health, 
etc. Daniel Webster once said of Mass- 
achusetts: ‘‘There she is; behold her.” 
So I say to you, look at the President 
to-day. What chance have I to do 
much work. There is the President; 
behold him. And when it comes to the 
Second Vice-President what chance has 
he alongside of two big fellows like us, 
I thank you for the honor and any- 
thing I can do to advance the interests 
of this association I will cheerfully 
and gladly do it. 

You have received an invitation from 
the Paint and Oil Club of New Eng- 
land to come to Boston at the next 
convention, and the invitation is re- 
newed for Boston for 1908 and will be 
sent to you in due form. It has been 
a good many years since you visited 
Boston collectively, and while we are 
not a large city compared with the 
cities of the West but we have a great 
deal to show you, and always have a 
hospitable spirit, although sometimes 
said to be “cold.’”’ I assure you on be- 
half of the Paint and Oil Club of New 
England you will have a hearty wel- 
come and we will give you a good 
time if you will come in 1908. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Second Vice-President, Mr. Roger S. 
Pitkin, Chicago, not present. 

President Washburn:—We will hear 
from our Secretary. 

Secretary Drake:—Mr. President and 
gentlemen: There is only one thing I 
can say, summed up in one word, which 
is, thanks. That has been the sum 
and substance of my remarks for the 
past two years. On the last occasion 
I stated that I believed my re-election 
was an approval or an endorsement of 
what I had tried to do rather than 
what I had actually accomplished. I 
do not propose to take up your time 
but a moment, but there is one thing 
I want to say. Taking up my annual 
report you will remember that at his 
conclusion I stated that in my opinion 
our association, like the circus, is 
grander than ever before, that we are 
but on the stepping-stone to greater 
usefulness in the future. If any 
of you gave any thought to my report, 
if you, for instance, thought of the 
various headings and my summariza- 
tion of those headings, you will have 
found I tried to concisely bring to your 
attention the work that I tried to do, 
and the results in practical figures, so 
far as figures go to express those re- 
sults. You will find if you take the 
total sense of that report that it was 
very pessimistic, quite contrary to the 
“Sunny Jim’ disposition of your Sec- 
retary. Therefore it did not emanate 
from him as his opinion but was sim- 
ply a report of his findings. That leads 
me up to this one point, that time after 
time last year matters of very direct 
interest to the members themselves, 
not to President Wettach, or his firm, 
not to your Secretary, or his firm, but 
to the members, were brought to their 
attention, and the replies received, at 
the best calculation, showed that never 
more than half of, and as a rule prac- 


itcally only one-fourth were 
paying attention to the work 
that your executive officers were 
trying to acomplish. And I re- 


spectfully submit that it does not make 
a particle of difference whether you 
elect Ira D. Washburn President, or 
Louis L. Drake Secretary, or any much 
abler man, no President, nor Secretary, 
nor Board, can succeed without united 
support of the members. (Applause.) 
That brings me to the point of saying 
very briefly in five words, “it is up to 
you.” Your Secretary will continue to 
give you his best efforts but the re- 
sults will be only what he is able to 
accomplish with your assistance. (Ap- 
plause.) 

President Washburn:—I recognize 
the fact the committee has. been 
judicious in selecting a Secretary. I 
also recognize the fact they have been 
equally judicious in selecting a Treas- 
urer. I will call upon Mr. J. Frank 
Boydell. 

Treasurer Boydell:—I wish to thank 
you. Of course, the treasurer needs 
money and if I haven’t got it all, all 
I have to do is to go to the treasury. 
I wish to say that we came for the 
convention of 1908 and asked for it, 
but we are willing to wait until 1909 
and I put in our claim for the conven- 


tion in Detroit in that year. I thank 
you. (Applause.) 
Chas. Niemeyer, Auditor, was not 


present. 

President Washburn:—If there is any 
one part of the organization essential 
to its success it is the Board of Con- 
trol, and it gives me pleasure to note 
the fact that the committee has given 
to us the members they have. 

Responses from Board of Control. 

R. H. Lersner:—I am proud of the 
honor conferred upon me and I will do 
my best, and after my term of office 
has expired I hope you will be able to 








say, as did an inscription in an ancient 
churchyard in the West: “He must 
have done his damndest and angels 
can do no more.”’ 

Mr, Newton thanked the association 
for the election of Mr. Robbins. 

H. M. McNulty:—I appreciate the 
honor. Acts speak louder than wards. 
I will try to perform the work neces- 
sary for the association’s success. 

Chas. H. Hughes not present. 

Cc. H. Blackburn:—I appreciate the 
honor conferred upon me and I want to 
thank you not for myself alone but 
on behalf of Cincinnati for having se- 
lected our city for the next convention, 
Mr, Washburn is no prouder than I am. 

Robert V. Thomas, of Chicago, not 
present, 

Mr. Franklin, on behalf of Mr. 
Schroeder, of Detroit, thanked the con- 
vention for his election, and repeated 
the invitation to meet in that city. 

B. L. James, of Colorado, not present, 

W. N. Bowler, of Cleveland, not pres- 
ent, 

H. L. Brown, 
present, 

E. T. Longstreth:—I deeply feel the 
honor of my appointment. I think 
they made a mistake in putting me 
there before they passed the resolution 
that clubs appoint their own members. 
I think that is a good thing, because 
many active members of our club 
should come prepared to serve on this 
Board. 

H. R. Gibbs:—I thank you for the 
honor. I assure you we are glad to see 
you here—my head is in a sort of whirl 
—and we hope it won’t be your last 
visit to Pittsburg. 

Mr, Philip Platt, of St. 
present. 

Mr. Peters:—I would like at this junc- 
ture to contest the decision of your es- 
teemed predecessor in regard to the ad- 
mission of the. Iowa Club. (The speak- 
er read articles I., IV. and V. relative 
thereto). I think the Iowa Club is 
certainly entitled to a member on the 
Board of Control, and, I, therefore, 
move that the gentleman nominated by 
the Nominating Committee as a mem- 
ber of the Board from Iowa, be elected. 

The motion was duly seconded. 

Secretary Drake:—I am sorry this has 
come up in this way and I hate to say 
anything that would appear to keep 
any organization out when we want 
them so badly, but the Iowa Paint, Oil 
& Glass Association was brought in as 
a state or national organization under 
Art. XIV., on the recommendation of 
President Field that they should be 
brought in on such conditions as the 
Board of Control should name as to the 
fee. They do not pay per capita on 
members like the rest of the clubs but 
only pay a nominal fee of $25. 

Mr. Field:—It is a fact they 
members of the association. 

Mr. Peters:—So far as I recall it there 
is no provision for the payment of any 
fee by these associations. 

Secretary Drake:—Only as the Board 
directs. . 

Mr. Peters:—Is there any provision? 

President Washburn:—What fee do 
they pay? 

Secretary Drake:—$25.00. 

President Washburn:—What 
that represent? 

Secretary Drake:—Just a lump sum 
for fifteen members. 

President Washburn:—This is new to 
me. I don’t understand why this or- 
ganization cannot be admitted to this 
association the same as any other. 

Mr, Peters:—If admitted at all, even 
under Sec. 2 (reading) has the Board 
made it a condition that this club 
should not have representation on the 
Board? Have they made any other 
condition than that they should pay 
$25? 

Secretary Drake:—No; that is 
They didn’t have any member 
year. 

Mr. Peters:—That does not make any 
difference. They are certainly entitled 
to representation on the Board. 

Mr. Hamilton:—Why should the Iowa 
club be admitted under any different 
provision as to the payment of fees? 
It would be possible for any other club 
to demand the same privilege as the 
Iowa club. Is there any distinction as 
to the privileges accorded? I am op- 
posed to this motion. 

President Washburn:—What is _ the 
difference between the Iowa club and 
the New England club? 

Mr. Peters:—Absolutely none. The 
New England club has always paid a 
specific sum, based not upon member- 
ship but upon some arbitrary ruling. 
Unless the Board which admitted this 
club stated specifically as one of the 
conditions under which it was admitted 
that it should not be entitled to repre- 
sentation on the Board, I maintain it is 
so entitled. If it is desirable, as Mr. 
Hamilton suggests, that clubs come in 
under different conditions and be en- 
titled to different privileges, then 
these privileges should be provided for 
at the time the clubs are admitted. 

Mr. Maxwell:—I believe the Iowa or- 
ganization has twenty-three or twenty- 
four members at the present time. I 
had some correspondence with your 
Secretary at the time of forming the 
Towa association and a special fee was 
arranged at that time, and if my recol- 
lection is right there was nothing stated 
that there were any restrictions what- 
ever as to privileges. I was not aware 
that we could not have representation 
on the Board. 

W. H. Andrews:—Does this take in 
only firms in the State of Iowa? 

Mr. Maxwell:—One or two outside. 
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For instance, we have three concerns 
in Omaha, one in Lincoln, etc, 

Mr, Peters’ motion was agreed to. 

Mr. W. J. Waugh, of the Iowa As- 
sociation was duly elected a member 
of the Board. 

Mr. Peters offered the following re- 
solution :— 


That the thanks of the association be 
tendered to the retiring officers and com- 
mittees for their zealous discharge of the 
duties devolving upon them, and its con- 
gratulations upon the success that has 
attended their efforts on behalf of the 
— and the interests it repre- 
ents, 


The resolution 
agreed to. 

Mr. Field offered the following reso- 
lution :— 


That the thanks of this association are 
hereby extended to the local committee 
for the efficient manner in which they 
have provided for our comfort and enter- 
tainment, and that the Secretar is 
hereby instructed to convey especial y to 
the ladies’ committee, in his most grace- 
ful manner, our warm appreciation for 
their kindness, their interest and their 
presence that has added so much to the 


was unanimously 


pleasure of our stay in this city. 
The resolution was unanimously 
agreed to. 


Mr. Hamilton offered the following 
resolution :— 


That the thanks of this association be 
extended to Dr. Howland and Mr. Trew 
of the Carnegie Institute, and the pro- 
fessors of the Technical School, for the 
courtesies shown to the visiting ladies, 


who under the guidance of Mr. C. O 
Smith visited these institutions. 

The resolution was unanimously 
agreed to. 


Mr. Cheesman offered the following 
resolution :— 

That the thanks of the association be 
extended to the trade newspapers for 
their continued attention to the interests 
of this organization, and their full and ac- 
curate reports of the proceedings of its 
conventions and the work of its com- 
mittees. 

The resolution 
agreed to. 

Treasurer Boydell:—The association 
one or two years ago adopted an offi- 
cial button, a gold button, supposed 
to be worn by all the members attend- 
ing the conventions. These buttons 
cost $2 apiece. This year we have only 
sold about ten or twelve. I would like 
the Chair to instruct the delegates they 
are supposed to wear these buttons. 

President Washburn:—Before we ad- 
journ this very successful convention 
and no doubt one which will go down 
in the history of our association as one 
of the greatest conventions we have 
ever had, I want to call your attention 
to the fact that you are coming to 
Cincinnati next year, and we extend 
to you that cordial invitation that you 
know Cincinnati can do, and we will 
endeavor to give you the best time 
that we know how. I hope you will 
come there in great forces and that we 
may have a convention which will be 
an honor to the association. 

Mr. Watson moved the convention ad- 
journ, which was seconded and agreed 
to. 


was unanimously 
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THE ENTERTAINMENT. 


When President Wettach promised 
the delegates a ‘‘cordial welcome and a 
pleasant time’’ upon the occasion of 
their yisit to Pittsburgh he spoke very 
mildly indeed, for nothing could have 
exceeded the magnificent entertainment 
that was given by the Pittsburgh Club. 
Everything was done that could be 
asked, and a great deal more, to insure 
the comfort and promote the pleasure 
of the visitors. From start to finish, 
the occasion was a most strenuous One, 
no time being unprovided with its due 
quota of business or entertainment; 
and even while the men were attending 
the sessions of the convention, the la- 
dies were busy with luncheons and 
parties or visits to points of interest 


; Within the Greater Pittsburgh district, 





On Tuesday the ladies were enter- 
tained at a luncheon and card party 
at McCreery’s store. Special trolley 
cars left the Hotel Shenley at 1.30 p. 
m., arriving at McCreery’s about twen- 
ty minutes later. Half of the large res- 
taurant on the eighth floor was divided 
off by screens. In this space the tables 
were arranged in the form of the letter 
U, with a central table down the open 
space that was given up to floral dec- 
orations and large flat mirrors 
wreathed with roses and smilax. The 
floral decorations on the other tables 
were also very elaborate and at each 
plate was laid a corsage bouquet. The 
luncheon was delicious and beautifully 
served, and it was almost four o’clock 
before coffee had been finished, after 
which a progressive euchre party was 
in order. Five beautiful prizes had 
been offered for competition, and it is 
safe to say that each lady did her best 
to secure one of them. Keturning, the 
special cars left McCreervy’s at 5.30 p. 
m., reaching the Schenley shortly be- 
fore six o'clock, 


In the evening of the same day a 
theatre party was given at Nixon’s 
Theatre, where Joe Weber’s Company, 
including the inimitable Marie Dress- 
ler, were playing “Twiddle Twaddle.” 
As “Philip Grabfelder,”’’ the Cincinnati 
Sausage manufacturer, Weber scored a 
hit by wearing one of the blue badges 
that so many of the convention dele- 
gates wore for the purpose of booming 
Cincinnati's claims for 1907, and the 
song of “Cincinnati, 0, heigh, ho,” was 
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much appreciated. In the skit called 
“The Jays,’’ that is interjected in the 
second act, Marie Dressler caused a 
good deal of amusement by her refer- 
ence to the “wealthy Pittsburgh bache- 
lor who spends most of his time in New 
York, W. W. Lawrence.” Fun was also 
poked at Chas. J. Caspar and several 
of the other members who were 
present, 





The Carnegie Library and Museum, 
the Carnegie Technical Institute and 
the Phipps Conservatory were inspect- 
ed by the ladies on Wednesday morn- 
ing, under the guidance of several 
members of the local club. The only 
regret was that more time might not 
have been given to the inspection of 
these very interesting institutions. 





At 12.30 p. m., on Wednesday, several 
special cars left the Forbes street en- 
trance of the Hotel Schenley for a visit 
to two of the manufacturing plants 
that have done so much to make Pitts- 
burg famous. Passing through the 
towns of East End, Wilkinsburg, Edge- 
wood and Swissvale, and following the 
line of the Pennsylvania Railroad, they 
reached East Pittsburgh. Leaving the 
cars at this point the guests entered 
the Casino. Two long tables were set 
in the assembly room, on the third 
floor, giving ample accommodation for 
everybody, and soon a luncheon was 
served that was certainly a credit to 
those having it in charge, especially 
when the difficulty due to the arrange- 
ment of the room was taken into con- 
sideration. During the meal a negro 
vocal and banjo quartette gave selec- 
tions of popular songs, the entire 
crowd frequently joining in the chorus. 
“The Good Old Summer Time” was 
given with a will. Two or three brief 
addresses were made, Mr. Washburn 
moving a vote of thanks for the hosts, 
that was unanimously responded to 
with the greatest heartiness. After 
the luncheon was over, the guests 
crossed the street to: the office entrance 
of the enormous plant of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Co., 
and assembled in the gallery of the 
huge erecting shop. As soon as all 
had gathered here, the visitors started 
for a hurried inspection of the plant, a 
number of the apprentices being as- 
signed as guides. These young men 
are all graduates of technical colleges, 
who are completing their education as 
mechanical and electrical engineers by 
a course of practical shopwork. Some 
six hundred of them are employed by 
the company. Although many of the 
visitors were accustomed to pretty 
good-sized factories, all of them ad- 
mitted that this enormous place with 
its 15,000 employes was bigger than 
any paint, oil or varnish plant in the 
country. The various processes of 
making trolley car motors and con- 
trollers and electric engines and dyna- 
mos were hurriedly inspected, some of 
the men being specially interested in 
the departments where mica insulation 
was being made, as well as in the 
winding department, where copper wire 
is wound on the magnets. The plant is 
so large and the passage ways so tor- 
tucus that the party became separated 
and when a portion of them arrived at 
the place of starting, where the trolley 
cars were in waiting, a large number 
were missing. It was finally discovered 
that they had come out at another 
point at least half a mile away, and the 
trolleys were run thither to get them. 
This lost considerable time, so that 
with other delays, they were nearly an 
hour behind the schedule in leaving for 
Homestead. A rapid run was made for 
this town, where the enormous plant 
of the Carnegie Steel Works is located. 
Here the party were taken in charge by 
several of the Coal and Iron Police and 
were escorted through the works, view- 
ing first the processes of making open 
hearth steel. Next the huge rolls for 
making armor plate were seen, and 
while here the party were treated to a 
novel and somewhat startling experi- 
ence. Many of the ladies, especially, 
were more than a little frightened, for 
just as they were passing one huge set 
of rolls, it was necessary for the work- 
men to scatter powdered rock salt on 
the red hot iron for the »urpose of re- 
moving the mill scale. This produced 
a deafening series of explosions like the 
most violent cannonading, sufficient to 
terrify, by its unexpectedness, even the 
bravest of the uninitiated. From here 
they visited the Bessemer converters, 
where pig steel is made, and the tip- 
ping over of these huge pots of molten 
metal afforded a spectacle that was 
truly thrilling. After coming out of the 
factory, the ladies frankly admitted 
they had been scared, and the men 
would not deny it. The special cars 
were delayed slightly—giving the guests 
a little taste of a Pittsburgh snow 
squall—but on their arrival, they quick- 
ly returned to the Hotel Shenley by 
way of Squirrel Hill. 


The first thing on the program for 
Wednesday evening was a reception for 
the president in the library of the hotel. 
This was scheduled for 7.30 p. m., but 
President Wettach is a modest man 
and kept himself hidden in retired cor- 
ners instead of appearing in the library. 
The guests meanwhile gathered in the 
hotel lobbies, and a brave show indeed 
they made, such as would require the 
arts of a society reporter to describe, 
for no trade newspaper man is able 
to give any adequate account of the 
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ladies’ dresses. At 8.30 President Wet- 
tach and the other officers formed a 
line in the library, and the guests filed 
past them and were greeted by a 
hearty handshake from each, and then 
passed on, into the large ball room, 
where they grouped themselves about 
numerous tables. Menu cards gave a 
long list of liquid refreshments from 
which the guests might select freely as 
often as they desired. On one side of 
the room a stage was decorated with 
potted plants, and a long passage of 
screens ied to a door at the end of the 
room, A fine orchestra, seated in front 
furnished instrumental music. Waiters 
bearing large baskets’ distributed 
cigars lavishly. After all were seated, 
a fine vaudeville performance was 
given, those furnishing the entertain- 
ment being Julian Rose, Hebrew im- 
personator and story teller; Lee Fung 
Foo, a Chinese baritone singer, who 
rendered selections in English, Chinese 
and German; Juliet Winston, who sang 
a number of popular songs; a pair of 
genuine darkies—man and woman— 
gave some characteristic songs and 
cake walk dances; Lewis Hawkins, a 
burnt cork artist; the Nichols Sisters, 
who gave coon songs and dances in 
costume, and the LeBrunn Grand 
Opera Trio, (Madame Le Brunn, so- 
prana; Fritz N. Huttmann, tenor and 
James F. Stevens, baritone), who ren- 
dered a scene from “Il Trovatore,” in 
costume. This part of the entertain- 
ment was concluded by Juliet Winston 
singing ‘“‘The Grand Old Flag,” the en- 
tire audience rising and joining in the 
chorus. Just at this moment a silk 
flag was run up a flag pole at one cor- 
ner of the stage, an electric fan in the 
background causing it to float grace- 
fully out toward the room. The guests 
were then invited into the large dining 
room where an elaborate supper was 
served. At the start, each lady was 
handed a large square box, which when 
opened was found to contain a hand- 
some corsage bouquet of violets, at 
least six inches across. The supper 
having been finished, the ball room 
doors were again thrown open. The 
tables had been cleared away and the 
floor prepared for dancing. It was mid- 
night as the first waltz began and not 
until after three o’clock did the last 
dancers leave the room. 





On Thursday morning the _ ladies 
found special cars waiting for them at 
9.30 a. m. to convey them across the 
Alleghany river to the famous factory 
of H. J. Heinz & Co., where they had 
an opportunity of watching all the va- 
rious processes of making pickles and 
were enabled to taste each one of the 
“57.” Luncheon was served here, after 
which the cars returned to the Hotel 
Schenley, reaching there about noon. 

At 1.30 p. m. a long procession of 
earriages left the hotel for a drive 
through Schenley Park to the Pitts- 
burgh Country Club, a large and hand- 
some building on one of the numerous 
hills surrounding the Smoky City. Un- 
fortunately the weather was bitterly 
cold, the wind was blowing half a gale 
and the sky was overcast with clouds, 
which marred somewhat the pleasure 
of the drive, but only served to ac- 
centuate the hospitality of the great 
club house with a huge wood fire burn- 
ing brightly on a broad hearth. After 
the men had sampled liquid fillers in 
the cafe, while the ladies were dispos 
ing of their wraps upstairs, all the 
guests assembled in the large parlor, 
where an enjoyable luncheon wag par- 
taken. During its progress a parlor 
orchestra played populur airs, and as 
a large number of the guests seemed 
in the mood for singing, they oblig- 
ingly furnished the accompaniment for 
a number of songs, some of which were 
amusing skits upon the prominent 
members of the association, Owing to 
the inclemency of the weather, the 
balance of the drive to Highland Park 
was abandoned, except for such few 
members as had the hardiness to brave 
the cold wind, and the balance of the 
afternoon was given up to dancing. 





The crowning feature of the enter- 
tainments was the magnificent banquet 
which was served in the ballroom on 
Thursday evening. The room was 
beautifully decorated with flowers, the 
corners being filled with palms, and 
the stage, upon which was the orches- 
tra, being similarly decorated. On 
each table were two tall glass vases 
containing long-stemmed asters. Over 
the speaker’s table was a floral en- 
largement of the official button of the 
association, the blue field being span- 
gied with electric lights in lieu of stars. 
As each man entered the room he was 
handed a box containing a leather 
bound menu, artistically engraved, 
while each lady was given a pearl and 
gold pencil. Between some of the 
courses the guests were treated to some 
vocal music of a high character, and 
so beautifully rendered that in the 
pauses the traditional pin might have 
been heard, had any one dropped it, 
so intent were the audience. After the 
banquet the guests drew up their chairs 
in the open space in front of the 
speaker’s table, or grouped themselves 
so they could see and hear easily and 
the “feast of reason and flow of soul” 
followed on after the solider viands 
that formed the menu. It was long 
past midnight when all present united 
in singing “Auld Lang Syne,” and the 
Nineteenth Annual Convention of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation was brought to an end. 
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The following is a copy of the menu:— 


MENU. 

Blue Points, Club Style. 
Haut Sauterne. 
Salted Almonds. 

Green Turtle, Clear. 

Amontillado Sherry. 

Whitefish Meuniere. 
Cucumbers. 

Haut Sauterne, 
Fresh Mushroom Pate. 
Filet Mignon of Beef Milanaise. 
French Peas, Potato Rissoles. 
Pommery and Greno Sec. 

Sorbet au Rhum. 

Roast Philadelphia Squab. 

Salad Waldorf. 
Fancy Ice Cream. 
Assorted Cakes. 
Cognac. 


Olives. Celery. 


Coffee. 


During the banquet the following 
musical program was rendered: 


Cheese. 





Selection, ‘‘Dolly Dollars’’..... eebensde Herbert 
Intermezzo, ‘‘Moonlight’’..... es ° Moore 
BOPTANS BOG. oc ccccssccvvvcccesccdssvececsece 


Miss Lucille Roessing. 
Selection, ‘‘It Happened in Nordland’’..Herbert 
TOMOr BOlO. .ccccccsccccccccccccces ecccccccee 


Mr. E, Ellsworth Giles. 

Airs from ‘Mile. Modiste’’............ Herbert 
Song, ‘‘Will You Love Me in December as 

YOU Do in May’ cccseccccescccvesrese .-Ball 
Dtet cccccccscccsccsscccsvcccccnscce ovccescceee 
Miss Lucille Roessing, Mr. E. Ellsworth Giles. 
Selection, ‘“‘Fantana’’......cscecsssesees Hubbel 
March, *'On to VictOry’’.....seeceeseevees Sousa 
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THE BANQUET. 


Chas. J. Caspar, President, Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Club of Pittsburg: Ladies 
and gentlemen: The Nineteenth An- 
nual Convention of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association is about to 
be brought to a close. As President 
of the Pittsburg Club I have a few 
words to say; first for this gathering 
and then to say that if you have en- 
joyed yourselves we of Pittsburg have 
doubly enjoyed ourselves. We made 
you a promise a year ago to-night and 
if we have been faithful to that trust 
appreciation can only be heaped upon 
the Pittsburg Club—and criticism like- 
wise. 

It is the custom that the President 
of the local club shall present the 
toastmaster, and it is for that reason 
and no other, perhaps, that I appear 
before you this evening. I wish to say 
your toastmaster is a Pittsburger, a 
gentleman who has graced the presi- 
dency of the National Association and 
was president when the convention was 
held in Pitstburg last. He is a Pitts- 
burger by investment, a Pittsburger by 
profit and a Pittsburger by gosh. It 
gives me great pleasure to introduce 
to you this evening as your toastmas- 
ter, Mr. W. W. Lawrence. (Applause.) 

The Toastmaster:—Mr. President, la- 
dies and gentlemen: It is a great pleas- 
ure to stand here and look at the faces 
of you all in the city of Pittsburg. It 
it a greater pleasure for me to think I 
do not have to make a speech. My 
duty is to introduce the speakers, 
There are different degrees of suffer- 
ing in this world and I am not in the 
maximum degree to-night; I am only 
in the medium degree. I have the pleas- 
ure of introducing these gentlemen who 
have all these impromptu speeches 
ready for you. Looking around here, 
however, recalls to me the last con- 
vention in Pittsburg, some thirteen 
years ago, and it is a wonderful thing 
in that short time what great changes 
have taken place. Just think of the old 
presidents. A great many here to- 
night remember Mr. Richardson, the 
first President, and his quaint old way, 
his “rail-board’’ story and other inci- 
dents. And then where is our friend 
Mr. Whitelaw, of St. Louis?—a great 
credit to that city and a great credit 
to the paint trade. We miss him. Then, 
there are some who have gone to the 
other side. There is Mr. Morton, and 
Mr. Garner and Mr. Eger, Mr, French 
and others. And when you come down 
to to-day, where is that old guard, 
Andrews, Watson, Peters and Law- 
rence, who are always here. (Laugh- 
ter.) Then there is Bishop Field. I say 
‘‘bishop” because when the trade got a 
good man the Episcopal church lost a 
fine bishop. That is where he ought 
to have been long ago. But I am not 
to make a speech and will now proceed 
to introduce the speakers of the even- 
ing who will entertain you. Perhaps 
some are poor and will bore you; but I 
don’t care what I say. I have to do it. 
Almost now I can hear the criticism 
in advance. But I want to call atten- 
tion to the fact that these are five and 
seven minute speeches. I have been at 
banquets where they had thirty and 
forty minute speeches, and while I 
have not the good fortune to be ac- 
quainted with all the speakers to-night, 
we won't have any forty minute 
speeches, because we have something 
back of the curtain to shut off the 
eloquence, 

I take pleasure in introducing to you 
Mr. Wettach, our retiring President. It 
it a pleasure to introduce Mr. Wettach, 
being associated in business for twenty 
years. He is a man I respect and ad- 
mire, a man who is a credit to the city 
and a credit to the association. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Reminiscences by Mr. 





Wettach,. 


One of the sacred historians has written 
“Thou shalt remember’; another writer 
has said: “I will stir up your pure minds 
by remembering.”” Ay, the “power of 
memory!” Forgetfulness, perhaps, would 
be equally as appropriate, because, ‘‘there 
are moments when one wants to be 
alone,”’ and I assure you, Mr. Toastmas- 
ter, that T approach the subject of Rem- 
iniscences with no little embarrassment. 
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The past! Shall the thoughts hidden in 
the mind be recalled, for 
*“‘Lull’d in the countless chambers of 
the brain 
Our thoughts are linked by many a 
dden chain, 
Awake but one, and, lo, what 
myriads rise, 
Each stamps its image as the other 
e flies.’’ 

History made and recorded! Shall I take 
down from those achives covered with the 
dust of nineteen sweet long years, now 
touching its majority, standing in the full 
bloom of manhood—the grand achieve- 
ments of this association? or shall I re- 
vive the personal history of our associates 
past and present? No, even had we the 
privilege of calling up by the power of 
memory, only such passages as were 
pleasing could we excite, at pleasure, an 
ideal happiness. 

“Of joys departed, ne’er to return, how pain- 
ful the remembrance!’’ 

Our association What does it stand for? 
What has it done? By the majic touch 
of the Master Painter of the universe 
there appears in all its glorious colors 
the rainbow in the heavens—the blending 
of the purest white and the most delicate 
pink on the sweet face of childhood. You 
are members of an organization that 
stands for more than the coin on which 
is stamped the immortal features of a 
departed president! From the bowels of 
the earth, and even mother earth her- 
self, are taken those substances which are 
later manipulated by the hands of man; 
and lo, and behold! in the hands of a 
Rembrandt, a Reubens, a Titian, or a 
Murillo spread upon the canvas, and cen- 
turies speak to us! Or, perchance, yonder 
man, with mother or sister ur sweetheart, 
is laying the foundation of a noble future, 
and with its colors and tints beautifies 
and preserves a haven that, as time goes 
on, will be the abiding place of hope and 
happiness, 

When I look over this magnificent audi- 
ence, representing, as it does, the noblest 
types of American womanhood and man- 
hood from all points of the compass, I am 
reminded of the story of the boy, his 
mother and father. 

Reminiscences! The N. P. O. & V. as- 
sociation stands as a monument to those 
of whom it might be said ‘they builded 
better than they know,” and it still stands 
—and will stand—dangers and discourage- 
ments met and overcome—enemies con- 
quered; and to-day it inspires the confi- 
dence of even doubting friends. These 
anniversaries animate and gladden and 
unite us—strengthen our hopes—renew our 
faith—and spur us on to better and still 
better work; and, while things human 
may be ephemeral, yet I feel justified in 
believing that as principles of good are 
eternal, the association which is founded 
upon them will survive. Well may it be 
said of the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association: 


“It has been fired in the crucible of 
doubt and criticism and has come out un- 
scorched.” 

Mr. Toastmaster, I feel that I could 
more properly have responded to the 
toast, ‘‘The Ladies’’; and in passing, and 
willing to be held up, especially when 
there are so many of the ‘beautiful’ as 
are now before me, I would say but a 
few words, “I feel my administration has 
been uneventful.’’ A year ago at Chicago 
I invited any lady who felt that the paint 
business was a desirable one with which 
to be connected, to let her wants be 
known; but, alas, I am obliged to retire— 
alone. 

“Oh, woman, whose heart and whose soul 

Are the life and the light of each spell we 
pursue, 

Whether sunned in the tropics or chilled at 
the pole, 

If woman be there, there is happiness, too.’’ 

Just a few more words, as the time for 
my farewell is at hand, and it is with a 
heart full of gratitude to you all that I 
approach the closing remarks; but before 
doing so let me impress upon you the fact 
that this organization is built upon a 
solid rock and is given to you and me as 
a sacred heritage, and in the words of the 
immortal Webster:— 

“There she is—behold her and judge for 
yourselves—there is her history—the world 
knows it by heart—the past at least is secure, 
and may its future be as bright as the stars 
in the firmament of the heavens.’’ 

Ne pe by my heart with such memories 

e 

Like the vase in which roses have once been 
distilled; 

You may break, you may shatter the vase if 
you will, 

But ee sgoms of the roses will hang round it 
still.”’ 


The Toastmaster:—I think the asso- 
ciation can safely congratulate itself 
that they have a new orator added to 
the list of spellbinders to entertain you 
for many years. The Secretary will 
n.ake a note of that on the minutes. 
It is strange how every man responds 
to the toast of the “The Ladies.” If 
you gave the subject of pig iron to talk 
upon the speaker would have to say 
something about “the ladies.” The 
next toast on the list is a very large 
and comprehensive subject—Pennsyl- 
vania. It seems Governor Pennypacker 
is unable to be here. I want to say this 
for Governor Pennypacker that I have 
heard him speak, and while he is an 
able judge, a distinguished scholar and 
a man highly esteemed, from my own 
point of view he is not a good after- 
dinner speaker. The man who is go- 
ing to take his place—well, you won’t 
get any cat naps before he is through 
or I am greatly mistaken. He is a 
Congressman from our city, a very 
young Congressman, but a man of re- 
markable ability. They wouldn’t have 
him for Congress two or three times 
and he made up his mind he wanted 
a seat in Congress, and, by George, he 
took it. I have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing to you, the Hon, James Francis 
Burke. 


Remarks of Mr. Burke. 


Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentle- 
men:—If I were as handsome as our 
friend, the toastmaster, I would not run 
for Congress, but would be a candidate 
for the Presidency of the United States. 


He said he would give you something 
light, and he has given you me. He is 
right about that, because I only we'trh 
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135 pounds. I am not on this program. 
The committee did not have the fool- 
hardiness to put me on as long as they 
could get somebody else, and it was only 
in the moment of their dire distress that 
I was called in as an imergency. cao 
ter.) Now, 1 was glad to come, cause 
I know many of the gentlemen connected 
with the Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion, and I knew it would afford anyone 
pleasure to appear even for a few mo- 
ments before this association and respond 
to the toast ‘‘Pennsylvania."”” But I can 
not understand why any emergency arose 
because on looking over the program I 
find men who are more capable of ex- 
pressing beautiful sentiments than I 
would be in a thousand years, which I 
do not expect to live unless I am made a 
life member of your association, When 
I looked at the program I felt I was in 
the position of the conductor who was 
being advised as to certain duties to per- 
form. He marched up the aisle and col- 
lected the fares; rung them up. But he 
was not as diligent as he might have 
been in one department of his labors, 
He was asked how long he had been on 
the road. He said: “About six months 
now.” ‘Do you know your duties?” ‘‘In- 
deed, I do.” ‘‘What are your duties?” 
“To collect the fares and ring them up.” 
“Do you always do that?’ “I do.”’ ‘“‘“How 
many fares have you there?’ He looked 
at the register and said ‘“‘Seven.’’ ‘‘How 
many passengers have you?’ He began 
to count them: “One, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, eight.’ ‘One, two, three 
four—eight.” “Well, that looks pretty bad 
for somebody, doesn’t it?” ‘‘That’s right. 
Someone of yez will have to get off.” 
(Laughter.) I feel that someone ought to 
get off this program, and I will proceed 
to do so as rapidly as possible. 

I am not in the category of those who 
have prepared speeches. I feel that you 
will feel like the minister who got his 
congregation together on Sunday morn- 
ing and told them he was going to preach 
on vanity. Not my friend, Dr. James, but 
another very estimable gentleman who is 
teaching men how to live and die in this 
world. He said: “My brethren, I am 
going to prove that one of the evidences 
is that we go before the mirror and look 
ourselves over, and if we are not pleased 
we make such little alterations as will 
meet with the approval of ourselves. To 
prove that we are all vain I am going to 
ask that everyone in this congregation 
who has looked in the mirror this morn- 
ing to rise.” They all arose but one, 
After all were seated, he said: ‘‘Now, is 
there anyone here who has not looked in 
the miror?’ One lady arose, and she 
stood there with her coat twisted over 
one shoulder, the third button attached to 
the second buttonhole, her little hat was 
at a forty-five-degree angle over the rignt 
ear, etc., and the minister said: ‘Sister, 
didn’t you look in the glass this morn- 


ing?’ She says: ‘Indeed, I did not.’”” He 
says: “God bless you; it is a pity you 
didn’t.”” (Applause.) I am satisfied when 


I get through you will say it is a pity I 
hadn’t prepared a speech. 

But just a word on ‘‘Pennsylvania.”’ It 
means nothing to those in Pennsylvania, 
it means nothing to those in the city of 
Pittsburg nor to those on the banks of 
the Allegheny and Monongahela, which 
connect with the Ohio and run to the 
sea; but it may mean something to you 
who come from Boston, to you who come 
from Buffalo, or Cleveland and other 
cities. Whether you come from New 
York, where Pittsburg people go to spend 
their capital; whether you come from 
Boston, with its glorious’. traditions; 
whether you come from St. Louis, on the 
banks of the Mississippi, where lies above 
its heights the body of our friend, Gen- 
eral Sherman, or whether you come from 
the city of Cincinnati—(Applause)—the 
place to which you are all directing your 
minds with happy thoughts to-night; it 
matters not whence you come, where you 
were born or what your purpose in life 
may be, there are some things probably 
unknown to you with reference to Penn- 
sylvania. We are an industrious people, 
and we may have dirty hands, but we 
have clean hearts, and there is not a 
commonwealth in the Union to-night that 
does not owe to some extent a debt of 
gratitude to the founders and present in- 
habitants of the Keystone State. (Ap- 
plause.) I am not one of those who be- 
lieve that the gospel of criticism is one 
in which we should indulge; I am not one 
who believes the public structure is fall- 
ing and the human race is on the down 
grade. There never was a more glorious 
time in the history of men than the hour 
and the moment in which you and I live 
to-night. I don’t think there ever was a 
spot on God's footstool in which there ig 
more patriotism, more high purpose and 
lofty motives than you will find right 
here in western Pennsylvania. (Applause.) 
We welcome you because of the fact that 
while we have done our share in buildin 
this great commonwealth, you, too, an 
your forefathers are entitled to a share 
ot the glory. It is the first duty of men 
and women to be patriotic, to love one’s 
home and cne’s country. Pennsylvania 
bas been criticised, but you can go to dis- 
tant States and the remoter regions of 
Europe and you will find divers opinions 
with reference to the city in which you 
are assembled to-night. I shall say noth- 
ing of the hospitality you have enjoyed, 
That has spoken for itself. Having no 
connection with your association, either 
directly or indirectly, or the association 
whose guests you are to-night, I say to 
you that those who are entertained by 
them are fortunate in the extreme. (Ap- 
plause.) 

A man who, like my friend Lawrence, 
has many times sailed up and down the 
Rhine and drunk in the glories of the 
hills of Germany, becomes a better Ger- 
man; the man who has stood in the whirl 
of Paris and looked upon the glories that 
are there preserved; the man who has 
stood on the banks of the Seine and 
looked at that sarcophagus of Egyptian 
marble in which lies the ashes -ef the 
great Napoleon, must be a better French- 
man; the man who wanders over the hills 
and highways of Great Britain, who wan- 
ders through the corridors of Windsor 
Castle and visits the spot where Gray 
wrote his ‘“Elegy’’ in a country church- 
yard, is a better Englishman; the man 
who stands under St. Peter’s in Rome 
cannot help but be a better Italian; and 
the man whe looks upon the dome of the 
capitol in the great city of Washington 
and realizes what it means to the civil- 
ized world, cannot help but be a better 
American. (Applause). And the man who 
rides across the hills of Pennsylvania and 
goes up and down her streams that are 
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lined to-night with mills in which wheels 
are turning and forges are blazing, keep- 
ing step to the music of modern progress, 
whether he wanders down the banks of 
the Juniata or the Susquehanna, the most 
beautiful and most useless river in Amer- 
ica to-day, that man cannot help, when 
he looks upon the glories of the hills and 
sees the products of the industries of our 
peopie, but be a better Pennsylvanian, 

Her products and her men are known 
the wice world over. You go to the con- 
tinent of oo and travel forty miles 
an hour and ask how it is that you make 
this speed and you will be told that you 
are behind a Pittsburgh locomotive. If you 
come to a sudden stop and you ask why, 
they will tell you it was done by the air 
brake made by George Westinghouse here 
in western Pennsylvania. So whether you 
are going rapidly or coming to a dead 
stop, western Pennsylvania produces the 
resulls. Go out on the seas and examine 
the armaments of the navies and you will 
find the armor plate is made on the banks 
of the Monongahela. Ask from whence 
comes the projectile that can pierce that 
arimer, and you will be told that that also 
comes from western Pennsylvania. And 
it yon want something that does not sink 
but floats on the surface of the water, 
you wilt find the greatest cork factory on 
the banks of the Allegheny. Go to Bos- 
ton, where there is that love for baked 
beans, but there is one thing that is abso- 
lutely necessary, catsup, to make them 
palatable. If you go into distant China 
you will find the pagodas lighted with the 
oil which comes from the oil fields of 
western Pennsyvania. Go into the watch 
tower of continental Europe, where sci- 
entists are oe the mysteries of the 
sturs, and you will find that the thirty- 
five planets discovered during the last 
twelve months were discovered through 
lenses made in Allegheny city. 

My friends, I have carried you from the 
banks of the Allegheny into another 
planet and I think that is a pretty good 
place to leave you. I wanted to show 
you that we can travel frightful pace 
und are always equal to an emereency. 
But don’t regard us only as an industrial 
people. There is just as much poetry in 
our hearts and just as much love in our 
bosoms, just as much sentiment in our 
beings, as jy: Will find tm uny place in 
tne world. There it codgctuing beaucifaul 
in the nature of the pores of western 
Pennsylvania, and with these attributes 
and with these instincts is it not a pleas- 
ure to come here? as it certainly is a 
pleasure for us to have you come. I will 
bid you good-night. and we hope that you 
will return to this city, in which every 
stranger finds a welcome, every wanderer 
finds a home. You will find that the latch 
string is on the outer side. Come back, 
come back whensoever the spirit prompts, 
and as you wander away don’t forget the 
happy faces and burning lights, the music 
you have heard, the scenes you have wit- 
nessed, the songs you have heard, and the 
sentiments imbedded in your hearts while 
you were among God’s chosen people in 
western Pennsvivania. (Long applause.) 


The Toastmaster:—I am sure we owe 
many thanks for this beautiful speech. 
I did not think any one could present 
to you in a better way what we have 
to be proud of in western Pennsyl- 
vania The next speaker on the pro- 
gram, Mr. Brown, has been called 
away, but we have another gentleman 
who has accepted through kindness, in 
the first place because he wanted to 
oblige, and secondly and chiefly be- 
cause he thought he could. I take 
pleasure in introducing the Rev. J. A. 
James, who will respond to the toast, 
“The Ladies.’’ (Applause,) 


Remarks of Rev. J. A. James, 


Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentle- 
men:—This is one of the supreme mo- 
ments of my life for more reasons than 
one. I want right in the very beginning 
to tell you a little story. A number of 
years ago in the beautiful city to which 
you are going, the city of Cincinnati, 
there was a young man who had just left 
Kentucky University, who had studied for 
the ministry of the gospel of our Lord, 
He did not agree with the doctrine of his 
church. He believed that they were too 
narrow, and he was too broad to preach 
the doctrines of that church. Because of 
that he came into disrepute among his 
brethren and he left the ministry, leaving 
his college without graduation. He en- 
tered Cincinnati, after having married 
one of God's most beautiful women, a 
Kentucky girl, and there he went to work 
as best he might to earn a livelihood. 
The days rolled by and there was down 
deep in his heart the call of the ministry 
—not the ‘call of the wild’’—and he 
thought he would like to go back into 
that best of all works. He went to vari- 
ous members of the church with which 
he had been identified, and one and all 
turned him down; not one gave him a 
welcoming smile, not one extended to him 
a helping hand. He went to the president 
of the Missionary Society; he went to the 
presidents of the various organizations, 
and asked for the privilege of preaching, 
and not one would throw open the doors 
of any church. Then it was while that 
young man was in disrepute, not because 
of anything he had done that was wrong, 
but because he believed he had a right 
to think for himself, then it was that a 
man said to me: ‘‘You can come and 
preach in my church.” The young man 
preached in that church, with the result 
as the days rolled by he was called to 
the ministry and to the pastorate of that 
church, The story is of no interest to you 
only as this occurs: I happen to be the 
young man, and the man who extended a 
helping hand and gave him a kindly smile 
was that noble, magnanimous, strenuous, 
up-to-date, typical American man you 
have elected to be your next president, 
Mr. Ira D. Washburn. (Long applause.) 
Fifteen years have rolled by since then. 
When I looked into his eyes to-night and 
clasped his hand he didn’t know me, but 
down deep in my heart there was the 
fond recollection of the man sent from 
God who had been a Godsend to my life. 

There is another reason why I am glad 
to be here to-night. O, these delightful 
surprises of life! How they enthrill the 
soul and quicken the inspiration, and how 
they lead us to a better manhood and a 
better womanhood! Our distinguished and 
courtly ex-President, Mr. Wettach, came 
to me to-night and said: “I would like 
you to meet the lady you ought to take 
into dinner.’’ I went to meet the lady, 
always delighted, of course—I would not 











be a minister if I was not delighted to 
meet the ladies—and lo and behold 1 
find that the husband of the beautiful 
woman by my side is none other than Mr. 
Gould, who was born in the identical 
town in Massachusetts where I was born 
and raised. Now, I think I have made a 
speech right there. I don’t believe I need 
say anything more. 

Ancient tradition, Jewish testimony, 
Scriptural lore alike unite in telling us 
away back in the dim ages of the past 
how God created man and placed him in 
a beautiful and ever-blooming garden 
where he lived and toiled, calling the 
beasts of the fields by name, giving to the 
birds of the air their titles, the fish of 
the sea leaped to the surface at his com- 
mand and he named them. He walked 
beneath the shining stars among the 
splendid forget-me-nots and enjoyed him- 
self. O, how he did enjoy himself! But 
one day at the close of a long and ardu- 
ous day’s work he wandered beneath the 
shade of the sheltering oak, listening to 
the liquid music of the beautiful stream, 
and fell asleep. And while he was asleep, 
so these old traditions and stories tell 
us, the Eternal God took from his side 
that which was to be known in the days 
to come as mother Eve. She came forth, 
not from his feet that she should be his 
slave, not from his head that she should 
be his superior, but from his heart that 
she might be his co-equal, his equal bur- 
den bearer, his inspirer, his friend. And 
if you will study history down through 
the ages you will mark this to be true, 
that there has never been a beautiful man 
in character, a noble spirited man, but 
what back of that man there has been 
sweet woman, either his mother, his 
sister, his wife, his daughter or his sweet- 
heart. (Applause.) 

It was my privilege some weeks ago 
to stand in our beautiful city of Alle- 
gheny, which by virtue of its position 
aoe to Pittsburgh, and assisted at the 
unveiling of the Anderson monument. 
Some of you may remember that it stands 
right at the junction of Federal and Ohio 
streets, in front of Carnegie Hall erected 
by that star-spangled. Scotchman of 
whom every Pittsburgher is so rightfully 
proud. Mr. Carnegie says this: “I want 
to remember the man who inspired me 
to study.” And so the Anderson monu- 
ment stands as a memorial to Col. Ander- 
son, erected by the munificence and gen- 
erosity of Mr. Carnegie. The school chil- 
dren from the schools were present at the 
dedication, and Greek and barbarian and 
free stood in front of that beautiful 
monument while dedicated. And when the 
shades of night had taken place of the 
sunlight and the sun was sinking to its 
bed in the west, when the crowd had all 
been scattered, it was again my privilege 
to stand in front of that monument. 
Hushed were the footsteps and voices of 
the children. Silent, comparativel speak- 
ing, were the streets. Just then the great 
orb of day sent flashing over our beauti- 
ful park a last streak of light and it fell 
on the noble forehead of that splendid 
statue erected to Col. Anderson, and then 
falling backward it painted on the greens- 
ward beneath, not what seemed to be 
the statue of Col. Anderson, but it paint- 
ed, such was the trickery of the sun, it 
painted on the greensward back of that 
monument what seemed to be the figure 
of an old, bowed woman. And I said to 
myself, back of Andrew Carnegie, with 
his splendid generosity, back of Col, An- 
derson who inspired in Mr. Carnegie a 
desire for better things, was the mother 
of Col. Anderson, unseen, unknown and 
unrecognized. And I believe, gentlemen, 
that back of every great man in this 
world you will find a splendid woman 
somewhere in the shade. 

Turn if you will to the pages of in- 
spired Writ and read the story of Abra- 
ham, father of the faithful, and you will 
meet Keturah his faithful wife, who in- 
spired that great hearted man to dream 
of that city whose builder and maker was 
God. Read again the story of the deliver- 
ance of the children of Israel from the 
land of bondage, and you will read of 
Miriam, who cried: “Come down, come 
down and let my people go.’’ Turn to the 
pages of history and you will read of that 
splendid woman, Vashtai, who refused to 
debase herself by order of King Ahasuer- 
us. Further you will read of that most 
faithful woman, Queen Esther, who re- 
deemed her people. Turning further you 
will read of the immaculate Mary, the 
blessed mother of our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. The angels might sing 
“Peace on earth, good will among men;” 
wise men might come from the East and 
bring their gifts and lay them at the feet 
of the infant Redeemer; but it remained 
for that woman to bear her Lord into this 
world. As He went about His work doing 
good, you will find that He called about 
him twelve apostles, but by and by when 
lurid flames were painting themselves on 
the eastern sky. you will find that the 
disciples all fied, but not she. A little fur- 
ther you will read of that splendid wo- 
man, Mary, who washed the feet of the 
Master and dried them with her hair. 
Read of Martha, and the Greek there by 
the way give this a strange interpreta- 
tion—Martha was the woman that Jesus 
loved. Think of it; the woman that Jesus 
loved. You_men who have loved your 
wives, your Saviour loved as you love, in 
the same divine way, if you will allow 
the expression. A little bit further you 
wili read of Phoebe who helped the 
Apostle Paul in the City of Rome, You 
will read in the New Testament of the 
three Graces, Faith, Hope and Charity, 
and these three Graces are exemplified. 
beautified and adorned by these sweet 
women, Mary, Martha and Phoebe, work- 
ers together with our Lord for the re- 
demption of the world. 

Go a little bit further and what is the 
most beautiful thing there is in the world. 
You men will agree with me, whether 
married or not, that the bride is the most 
beautiful thing, arrayed in garments of 
pure white, spotless in character, noble 
in soul, she stands waiting for her mar- 
riage hour, and by and by it comes. John 
in the Revelation presents this great 
thought. He says at last the church 
triumphant, Greek, Roman, Jew and men 
and women of all kinds, for all creeds 
are worthless, will come together, re- 
deemed by the blood of the Lamb, and 
the best thing that John can say about 
the church redeemed, purified, triumphant 
is that the church is to be the bride, the 
Lamb's wife. ©, the wonderful tribute 
that the Bible, the Scriptures pay to 
womankind. Turn with me if you please 
over the pages of profane history, and 
why should we say “profane history,” 
for profane history is just as divine as 











any history that we may read in the 
Bible; the history that we are making 
to-day is as divine and inspired as any 
history that is in the pages of the Bible 
that we all love so well to read. There 
comes before me three or four splendid 
women. Look at the mother of St. Au- 
gustine. He was a bad boy and his 
mother prayed with him and loved him 
and taught him, led him in the way of 
truth, and by and by St. Augustine de- 
veloped into royal manhood. Look at 
Charlies Wesley. The mother seemed to 
live in her boys, Charles and John. Read 
the story of the immortal Washington. 
It was the mother of Washington that 
made him what he was. How many of us 
have been thinking of Nancy Hanks 
within the last few days? Ask a hun- 
dred men who was Nancy Hanks, and 
some will say she was a fast trotting 
mare; twenty-five might say she was a 
woman they had heard of; fifteen might 
say they did not know; ten might say 
that Nancy Hanks was the mother of 
that God-sent man, Abraham Lincoln, 
Nancy Hanks put into the heart of 
Abraham Lincoln, though of humble sta- 
tion in society, that which made him the 
emancipator of the slaves. Without Nancy 
Hanks there could not have been an 
Abraham Lincoln. Go a little bit further, 
We all love, honor and respect James A. 
Garfield. Think of that noble wife who, 
when her husband was taken away, in- 
sisted that the young boy, Jimmie, should 
have an education. Though he drove 
mules on the canal bank, by and by, 
such was the influence of the mother, 
that he, when taking the oath of office as. 
President of the United States, stooped 
and kissed the girl who had been his 
heart’s inspirer, his best friend all 
through the days of his life. And so 
I say this, ladies and gentlemen, to the 
best of my ability and with the deepest 
of passion, there never was a man in this 
world who amounted to anything but 
what back of that man there was a splen- 
did woman. To-night you are what you 
are because of your mothers, because of 
your daughters, because of your wives, 
because of your sisters, because of your 
sweethearts. I have a young man in my 
church who some years ago graduated 
with honor at West Point. He wears on. 
his finger a beautiful ring and on that 
ring are inscribed the words ‘honor, 
country, duty,’’ and with the thought 
“honor, country, duty’? that man is help- 
ing to make of the United States of 
America a great nation. You are going 
out into the world to fight great battles, 
you are going to have battles of competi- 
tion, you are going to have struggles and 
you are going to have triumphs, but as 
you go out write on your shield these five 
words, “other, sister, wife, daughter, 
sweetheart,’ and because these five words. 
are in your heart and in your life your 
life will be richer, purer, holier and bet- 
ter. Therefore, because of the women of 
America, because of our wives, our sis- 
ters, our sweethearts, our daughters and 
our mothers, I ask you to-night, gentle- 
men, to join me in the toast, inpure, 
sweet, living water, fresh from the throne 
of God, ‘‘our mothers, our wives, our sis- 
ters, our sweethearts and our daughters.”’ 
Gentlemen, a toast. (Banqueters respond- 
ed by rising.) I thank you. (Applause.) 


The Toastmaster:—The next speaker 
of the evening is the new president of 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association. I have great pleasure in 
introducing to you Mr, Ira D. Wash- 
burn, of Cincinnati. (Applause.) 


Our Association, by Mr. Washburn, 


A little boy sometime ago asked his 
mother why it was they called the speech 
that his father had made at a banquet 
the evening before ‘“‘A Toast.’’ The moth- 
er astonished at the question, finally col- 
lected her thoughts, and said she really 
did not know unless it was because it 
was so dry. 

Now I am sure this cannot apply to any 
of the distinguished gentlemen who have 
served the association with so much hon- 
or to themselves and the association as 
presidents, and I am doubly sure it can- 
not be applied to the gentlemen who has 
presided over the deliberations of this 
convention in such a capable manner; 
and one year hence when I unload the 
cares of the high office to which you have 
elected me to-day, if I can claim a smali 
portion of the honor wnich I feel he 
richly deserves, I will feel that my ad- 
mnratration will not be altogether a fail- 
uhe. 

My spech to-night reminds me of the old 
German who was elected as a Judge, and 
after being sworn in he heard his first 
case, It was bitterly fought by the at- 
torneys for both the plaintiff and de- 
fendant. After the arguments had been 
concluded and it became his duty to 
charge the jury, he said:—‘‘Gentlemen of 
the jury, as this is the first time I have 
ever charged the jury, I hardly know 
what to say. If you believe all the law- 
yers have said for the plaintiff, then it 
is your duty to decide for the plaintiff, 
and assess the costs. If you believe al) 
the lawyers have said for the defendant, 
then it is your duty to decide for the de- 
fendant, and assess the costs, and do 
not forget the latter; but if you, like me, 
do not Totteve a word that either of them 
have said, then I do not know what to 
tell you to do.” 

I am sure of the many most excellent 
conventions we have had all will join with 
me in saying this is one of the best. There 
was the spirit of good fellowship and good 
citizenship throughout all the entire ses- 
sion, and this banquet is but a fitting 
climax of the past few days which have 
been a continuous round of pleasure. 

The beautiful flowers and decorations 
and music can only be equalled by the 
charming and beautiful gentler sex that 
are present. The State of Kentucky boasts 
that it possesses more beautiful women 
than any other State in the Union. Like- 
wise may I say that of all the great 
organizations that exist in this country 
to-day the National Paint, Oil & Varnish 
Association can claim the honor of hav- 
ing more beautiful women than any 
other, and I want to make the same offer 
that my friend, Mr. Field of Chicago, did 
two years ago at Buffalo, that anything 
that the ladies may want from the com- 
ing administration they can have by sim- 
ply coming to the front and asking it. 

While I have spoken mildly of the ladies 
of our convention I want to say that it 
possesses in its membership the highest 
type of American gentlemen and business 
men, and when I say “American gentle- 
men” that means the best in the world, 











I know when I speak of our association 
that it touches the patriotism of all its 
members, for we have among our number 
so many who are giving their time and 
money to the cause they hold so dear. 

We love to think of the beginning of 
our association which was organized 
nineteen years ago in the city of Boston 

«which was nursed by the hand of thai 
noble and excellent man, whose name 
when presented thrills our hearts, Mr. 
Charles W. Richardson. This association 
has grown from day to day, from month 
to month, from year to year, until it has 
reached the commanding position which 
it occupies to-day among the great com- 
mercial bodies of our country. This is 
an age of organization and ours is no 
exception to what we sell all over the 
country, except that it is the best. It is 
also an age that calls for actions as well 
as profession. The trouble with a great 
many associations like ours is that they 
have a large list of members who are 
indifferent to the cause they are to pro- 
mote. One of the highest aims of our 
association is to promote good fellow- 
ship, both in the national association and 
in the individual clubs, and we realize 
we could not exist very lone without it; 
but even this, seemingly the best part 
of our association, should not car- 
ried to such an extent as to retard the 
work that we gather together to do. 

What makes the national association 
so strong is the many strong individual 
clubs, and what makes strong individual 
clubs is strong individual men. Now what 
we want to make the national associa- 
tion and individual clubs strong is that 
strong men take a personal interest in 
the work. Our association has accom- 
plished great achievements in the past. 
We could name then one by one if we 
thought necessary, but we think you 
know them. 

But what of the future? I believe there 
is a greater need of the association to-day 
than ever before. There are many evils 
to correct and they rise more and more 
as competition gets fiercer, and they can 
be handled only through a TT and 
powerful organization like this. e are 
slow in making use of our opportumatios. 
Our association stands for the elevation 
of the indust: in which we are all en- 
gaged, and while it stands for this, it 
also stands for good citizenship. 

I believe in the doctrine upon which our 
Government was founded and which is 
so ably sent forth from Washington to-day 
and also in the words of our lamented 
Lincoln, that “‘All.men are created free 
and equal.’’ Our country has been blessed 
by years of prosperity and I see no rea- 
son why it should not go on for a num- 
ber of years to come. 

But, my friends, in the contemplation 
of our business we need not confine our 
thoughts to barrels, packing boxes, cans 
and figures in the counting room. It is 
our province to contemplate the beauti- 
fut as we are in reality they who cater 
to aesthetic eye and blend the tints which 
give life, beauty and finish to the object 
and landscape. 

We follow in the wake of the craftsmen 
after they leave the building in the rough, 
and with the colors and the brush we give 
it the beautiful blush of finish and beauty, 
We imitate the smile of the dawn and 
furnish a golden glow to the sunset. We 
hang the walls of the temple with the 


scenes 0 uthern climes, and lock them 
in the emibrace of the ice-bound North. 
The = ts dan the white sails float 
and the beautiful ters of the blue lake 


shimmer fn the landscape when the genius 
of our calling touches the canvas. 

We give beauty to the handiwork of 
man as does Nature to the handiwork 
of God. 

The Toastmaster:—The next toast is 
“Commercialism.” I have the pleasure, 
for the first time, of meeting this gen- 
tleman. While he is a neighbor of mine 
in my own city I only knew him by 
reputation. I am impressed by a lot 
of notes sent up to me. I do not know 
where they emanate from and have 
been hesitating all the evening whether 
to act upon them. One note introduced 
him as the man who has placed more 
laws on the statute books of Pennsyl- 
vania to send people to the penitentiary 
than any other legislator for the last 
fifty years. I don’t know whether this 
crowd is very keen to meet this kind 
of a man. I don’t know whether he 
sent that or some admirer or some 
enemy and I do not know whether it 
is true or not. I take pleasure in intro- 
ducing to you Hon. John Francies, 
postmaster of Allegheny. City. 


Remarks of Mr. Francies. 


Mr, Toastmaster, Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen:—Somehow I feel very 
much at home; everything seems very 
familiar; having served as a member of 
the Pennsylvania Legislature and parti- 
cipated in an unlimited number of tint- 


ing, kalsomining and whitewashing af- 
rs, it seems to me as though I am one 
of you. 


Your business is something that will 
conceal imperfections, smooth over rough 
spots, hide defects, make the old look 
new and add beauty to the things that 
lack the same. Humanity patronizes you 
from the cradle that is oiled, .varnished 
or painted, to the silent ve wherein 
is lowered the casket that contains all 
that remains of your unfortunate.victim. 
Consider in your large clientage whom 
you work from both ends to the middle, 
and catch going and coming, it is no mys- 
tery as to how you are enabled to gather 
around this festive board that puts to 
shame Miss Cleopatra’s pink tea in honor 
of her gentleman friend, Mr. Antony, or 
Belshazzar's feast unto his. lords. 

Your business is not a new fangled af- 
fair. Before the flood, paint was manu- 
factured and used. The venerable Mr. 
Noah who built the ark was engaged in 
it; and right here let me suggest, he was 
a wide-awake energetic business man for 
he formed a “trust” and floated his stock. 
All opposition was swamped and only 
those on the inside came out on top. In 
the opinion of some people your ancient 
and honorable craft still aheres to the 
course pursued by Father Noah, the 
painter and inventor of the trust. 

The artist who “mixed his paints with 
brains,’’ wer Dare a ee correct oom 
a poetical s ut. practically 
was a Cb Rtanapalas. Rut. This is what 
he sho have done: Mixed his paint 
with minerals, adding a cheap grade of 
benzine, turpentine and dryer, saving his 





brains to write up a few ads for maga- 
zines, calling the attention of the public 
to the fact that ‘“‘we deal only in the 
simon pure, unadulterated article.’ Had 
he done so instead of filling an unknown 
grave he might have died a philanthro- 

ist, bequeathing to receptive humanity 

7.63 to found a home for aged and 
wearied painters. ; 

There seems to be no limit to your field; 
the cherries which some folk consider ab- 
solutely essential to the first course in 
applying a carmine tint to the village, 
owe their luscious red beauty to your 
inventive genius. From the rdly Sir 
Loin which graces the feast of Croesus to 
the humble Weenie known to commerce 
as the ‘Coney Island Hot Dog,” all 
render tribute to your coffers. The same 
pigment produces the red that daubs the 
farmers’ barns that on the artist’s brush 
works out the masterpiece. You quote 
prices from the “peach blow on my ladies 
cheek’”’ to the putty that fills the vacuum 
caused by the blow holes in armor plate, 
Par fostering a great American in- 

ustry. 

To the paint manufacturer even death 
is not sacred. Imagine if you can the 
emotions of an tian Pharaoh (who 
reigned upwards o 000 years ago) on 
being told by his soothsayer that the time 
would come when his mummy would be 
ground to dust and mixed with turpentine 
to spread upon a billboard, emblazoning 
forth the virtue of Dr. Alcock’s porous 

lasters, or Lydia Pinkham’s pale pills 
or pink people. Suppose this fad is in 
vogue 5,000 years hence, and why not? 


peers ae in cycles; what has 
been will . Then let us i ne some 
honest farmer bent on saving build- 


ings from the ravages of the elements, 
entering the store of an up-to-date re- 
tailer of paints. Into the willing ear of 
the dealer he pours his tale of woe. “I 
have tried ore on the market, 
nothing stays after the first rain strikes 
it, sort of afraid of water, won’t stick. 
Do you think you have anything that will 
do?” “Did you say turn the elements 
eae stay $e the ee” ne aos 
ave, y sir; we have e you 
want.” ‘Then { can almost hear him as 
he calls to the boy upstairs, “send down 
a 2%-lb keg of Lawrence, a half lon 
tin can of Andrews, or one tube of Por- 
terfield’s Alpine Sunset, or one jar of 
Wettach batchelor chrome. Remember, 
gentlemen, history repeats itself. 

Commercialism! What a_ subject! So 
vast that it matters not in what direction 
one aim he hits the* bull’s-eye. Blot it 
out and you murder _ civilization. Chaos 
and anarchy would sit enthroned. in the 
palace of the most high while reeling hu- 
manity would grope like a blind man. 
Commerce has ever been to civilization 
what the North star is to the mariner. 
It has = the vee of, advance- 
ment and achievement. The day a na- 
tion’s co e Commrences to dwindie 
that day that nation commences to die, 
for be it ever remembered that nations 
are no more immortal than individuals. 

Commerce rests on law; without Jaw it 
would be.impossible, and yet by the enact- 
ment of hostile and emotional legislation, 
it could be crushed. Law! Oh, it means 
everything. Why, even God considered 
it necessary to stop making worlds and 
throwing them out into space and make 
law for His own chosen people. Law! 
Without it justi would be werless; 
no ship could safely plough the h seas; 
no train e security; no business 
continue i finitely; might would be 
right; reason strang) and brute force 
prevail. We would attempt to breast the 
storm without chart, compass or rudder, 
yet all-important is law. Permit me to 
ask what is the extent of the interest 
taken in its enactment and enforeemént 
by that great army of weer men of 
whom you represent, the men who operate 
commerce. 

The complaint is quite common that we 
have no ebsters, Clays or Sumners now 
—they are all dead. ‘‘Yes.'’ And the peo- 
ple who elected the Clays, Websters and 
Sumners are all dead. There was a time 
when every citizen deemed it a duty to 
investigate as to the character and quali- 
fications of every candidate for public 
office. The business man of forty years 
ago would no more think of voting for 
a candidate without first making inquiry 
as to his fitness than you gentlemen 
would think of purchasing a piece of ma- 
chinery of which you had no knowledge 
or adopting a new process before trying 
it out. Consequently, forty years ago we 
had Websters, Clays and Sumners. If 
there is anything wrong about law mak- 
ing as it. is done to-day, it is the man 
that manipulates business who is largely 
to blame, not the creature but the creator 
is at fault. The brainy business man who 
fails to interest himself in public affairs 
by exercising his right of franchise is 
worse by far than the man of meager in- 
telligence who votes wrong. The cry “our 
citizenship is held too cheap” is to an 
extent true. Yet, who could hold it 
cheaper than he who refuses to exercise 
it. I hold that all public officials are 
results permitted by the people, oftimes 
the sin of omission being greater than 
that of commission. Spasmodic reforms 
oftimes result in the selection of men for 
official position, who under ordinary con- 
ditions would not be even considered; 
men whom the poet Coleredge must have 
had in mind when he wrote: 


The river Rhine, it is well known, 
Doth wash the city of Cologne, 

But tell me, all ye powers divine, 
What saint could wash the river Rhine. 


To an extent we are emotional. The 
people of this country became almost hys- 
terical when the government unearthed 
the recent beef scandal and yet there was 
no reason for their becoming agitated as 
Gen. Miles told all about it several years 
since and shortly afterwards passed into 
eclipse. The man who is always going 
to do something but does not do it is like 
the Indian in front of the tobacco shop, 
long on pose but short on everything 
else. In this comparison the Indian has 
the advantage in that he does not talk. 

From the birth of this Republic the 
leaders kept ahead of the people, but 
conditions have changed within the past 
few months. Now the people are ahead 
of the leaders. Let us hope they retain 
the lead. 

In olden times the bold, bad pirate, 
flung his black ensign to the breeze and 
sailed into the other fellow, fought his 
way on to the ship and seized everything 
he could find and sailed away. The 
ern pirate hoists a lilly white flag, the 
emblem of purity and peace, and with a 
brass band grinding out “Onward Chris- 
tian Soldiers” he glides up to his unsus- 
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pecting friend and scuttles his vessel 
without giving any warning whatsoever. 
William Kidd was a mild-mannered, sad- 
eyed, high-toned gentleman, in compari- 
son to the modern pirate we meet only 
too often. 

‘“‘When a man protests his honesty or a 
woman her virtue it is high time to be- 
come suspicious.”’ 

This is an era of young men. No more 
can the poet write: 

From tavern to tavern 
Youth dances along, 

With an arm full of girl 
And a heart full of song. 

Go to the great business establishment 
enter the department wherein is foun 
the life of the institution and who do you 
find at the throttle? It is the young man, 
the red blood courses swiftly through his 
veins, his mind moves rapidly, no obstacle 
is too great to overcome, no height too 
great to scale, no task too arduous to 
perform. To-day commerce is largely 
within the keeping of the younger man. 

I sincerely trust that in m what 
seems to me a few honest criticisms the 
speaker will not be confused with the 
pessimist who is unfortunately found in 
every community. On the contrary I am 
optimistically inclined, but it would never 
do to look on the one side only—— 

O, wouldn’t the world be dismally flat 

With nothing whatever to grumble at; 

And wouldn’t the day be frightfully long, 

If all went right and nothing went wrong. 

On the contrary; I believe with the 
man who wrote:— 

“Our lives are cast in the loom of time to a 

ttern which we do not see, tho’ God does. 

hearts are the shuttle, which being struck 
on the one side by right and on the other by 
wrong desires or efforts, carryi its thread of 
light or dark as the case may and in the 
end when God shall hold up the finished 
product, it will be seen that the dark and 
somber shades were as necessary to the 
beauty of the pattern as the light and brighter 
ones."’ 

It requires great men to make eat 
mistakes; thousands of men should thank 
God they never had an opportunity to R 4 
wrong. ere was ee ae by 
Legislature a much n act for the 
protection of game. I notice that no 4 
vision was made for lobsters or jelly 
If there were no takes made it would 

worth while being correct, If 

there was nothing but sunlight, vegeta- 
tion would turn white, shrivel up and 
disappear. Man would go blind, die of 
starvation and the species become extinct. 
It is the i rfect man who makes the 
more perf one appreciated. If every 
man as much money and brains as 
Rock ler, then Rockefeller would be 
working for a diving and not dodging 
camera fiends and reading “criticisms of 
the criminal rich” weeeeee, 8 men whom 
somebody has been compelled to help keep 
all their lives. it-is- phat causes a 
premium to be placed on Ly t. It is true 
as light—it is true that we judge by com- 
parison. To the world at large the man 
who represents American commercial in- 
terests is an unsolved and insoluble mys- 
tery. He moves wit rapidity of 
chain lightning or he vels at a snail's 
i e wate down on his opposition 

ike a Prince Rupert or slips past their 
outposts and sweeps them away like 
storm birds ere they are able to sound a 
One moment he is a fixed 


eall to arms. 
r. Now he 


star, the next a blaz 
shines with a steady glo again scaréely 
discernable. For him he eannot account, 
but his superiority they are forced. to 
admit. 
The American republic was not accom- 
lished by any one man or set of men. It 
s the culmination of a series of events 
that hag cost more Heaven-born_ treasure 
than would ransom a thousand worlds. 
And will it endure. Yes; as there is a 
God in Israel. Critics may carp and false 
prophets rant, but God created this nation 
for the accomplishment of a mighty pur- 
pose and that purpose will be accom- 
plished. He who holds the sea in the 
hollow of his hands and chains the course 
of events to the chariot wheels of His 
might makes no mistakes, and He has 
furnished this government with a certain 
defense: The citizen standing in his door- 
way of his home contented on his thres- 
hold, surrounded by his family while the 
evening of a well-spent day closes in 
sounds’ and scenes that are dearest, he 
shall save the Republic when the drum 
tap is futile and the barracks are ex- 
hausted. Oh, Columbia, you ride well the 
billows of the ocean of time, your cargo is 
the result of the ages, freedom and lib- 
erty are entrusted to your keeping. 
Sail on, sail on, deep freighted, with blessings 
and with hopes, 
The saints of old with shadowy hand are pull- 
ing at your ropes. 
Behind you saints and martyrs uplift the palm 
and crown, 
Deters you unborn ages send their benediction 
own. 
Sail on, the morning cometh, and the port ye 
yet shall win, 
When all the bells of God shall ring, thy good 
ship bravely in. 


(Long applause.) 

The Toastmaster:—The last toast of 
the evening is “‘The Next Convention 
City.” This will be responded to by a 
gentleman whom we all know, who has 
graced every convention so far as my 
memory goes back, and it goes back 
through nearly all of them; a man we 
all like to hear, a man we respect, a 
man honest in his convictions. This 
reminds me of a friend of mine, an 
eminent physician, who among his ec- 
ecentricities believes unless a man is a 
Republican he cannot be honest. Some 
of us try to craw him out on this sub- 
ject. He has a friend, an eminent law- 
yer and a Democrat. One evening I 
said: “Doctor, how about Mr, White?” 
He said: “William, Mr. White is hon- 
est, but he is mistaken.’’ I will intro- 
duce io you my old friend and oppo- 
nent, Mr. T. J. Peale, honest but some- 
times mustaken. 


Remarks of Dr. T. J. Peale. 


Mr. Toastmaster, iadies and gentlemen: 
I agree with Mr. Washburn that having 
heard so much eloquence to-night the rest 
of us are bashful and afraid to speak. I 
can only conceive of one idea why they 
selected me to say a word or two to-night, 
and Abas is.that. Wish to have a 
beautiful background so that the oratory 
of our Congressman, our preacher and 
others might shine out in all its beauty. 
I came to Pittsburgh fourteen years ago 
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to attend a convention similar to this one 
and I remember well that we were excel- 
lently entertained at that time, but I do 
not know that I ever enjoyed myself so 
much as I have during the last three days. 
The people who have entertained us the 
last three days have done it par excel- 
lence. I am sure we are all proud of 
Pittsburgh and are proud of the State of 
Pennsylvania, We all know what you 
have done. I never go to Philadelphia 
that I do not wonder at the work accom- 
plished, I don’t go to Independence Hall 
without witnessing there what created 
this great Republic that you and I are 
living in to- — As I go down Arch 
street I walk into that little building, 
where you can stand on the pavement 
and almost reach the roof, and I gaze in 
that window and walk into that little 
room, being presented with a small 
American fiag, showing me it was a 
woman, about whom we have heard to- 
night, who made the first American flag, 
that you and I and every other American 
citizen delights to honor and that waves 
from every hall ee the length 
and breadth of this lan 

But I am not here so much for this pur- 

as to extend to you, as a child of 
hio and as a Cincinnatian, a royal wel- 
come to our city next year. I want to 
say that we have been making grand 
preparations for your coming. e com- 
menced these preparations fourteen years 
ago. (Laughter) You know the Qhio 
river is a muddy stream, but we Le ym 
of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation coming down to visit us, and so 
we voted some fourteen years ago to 
build a new water works and have nt 
oearty twelve milions of dollars—and all 
for the purpose of entertaining you next 
year. (Laughter) We have done more 
than that knowing that you were coming 
we have built during the past year two 
magnificent opera houses and they are 
gems. We found a nice piece of ground 
at the corner of 4th and Vine streets that 
had no building on it, which we found 
we could buy for something like a million 
and a half, and we bo it it, and we put 
up an elegant hotel for your enter- 
tainment next year. So you see we have 
had you in view es this time. We 
have n xing about our happiness 
and what we can do for you. 

One word more. Some gentleman said 
there were not many ladies attending 
these meetings. Fourteen years ago I in- 
troduced a resolution that at future con- 
ventions we invite the ladies and it car- 
ried with a whirl. I want to bear this 
testimony to the ladies. My wife says, 
and she is the best woman in the world 
so far as I know, that she never was so 


royally entertained as she has been by the 
ladies of Pittsburgh. (Applause.) I Gon't 
rob- 


ss that we of Cincinnati can 
ably come up to that but we will givé you 
the best we got, and we say to you ladies, 
come and we will give you the whole town 
and everything we have got and our 
\adies will do their very best to entertain 
you next year. 

I want to say here in closing that we 
have in the cabinet of the President of 
the United States, Mr. Charles Ri rd- 
son, Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
who was the originator of this movement. 
At St. Louis, myself and four other gen- 
tlemen were appointed a committee, along 


with Mr. Richardson, the prime mover, to 
see _— Francis ons see how mu we 
could push, this. matter. number our 
Paint Club went to Wi ngton, d to 
make a long story short we mow have a 
Secretary_as the result of the work the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asgocia- 


tion. This is one of the great things that 
has been accomplished by this or; iza- 
tion. I just want to see a union of rts, 
a union of hands which none can sever 
and the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association forever. 


—_ 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


At a meeting of the Board of Control 
held at the close of the Convention, 
the salary of Secretary Drake for the 
coming year was fixed at $1,000. 








Mr. Field was rather defiant in his 
manner as he moved the adoption of the 
report of the Committee on White 
Lead, evidently anticipating opposition 
to the last. paragraph, and seemed to 
be very much surprised as well as 
pleased when the report was adopted 
unanimously, as read. 





The representatives of the master 
painters made a very favorable impres- 
sion. Mr. Dewar, of Pittsburgh, is prob- 
ably one of the most successful paint- 
ers and decorators of the country. He 
is a director in a number of banks, 
mining companies and other corpora- 
tions, and is generally classed as one 
of Pittsburgh’s successful men. Hence 
his. words bore considerable weight, es- 
pecially with the Pittsburgh manufac- 
ew all of whom knew him person- 
ally. 





Mrs. Hanna, of the Hanna & Andrus 
Co., of Chicago, represented her firm in 
the social events of the convention, 
even though she did not take part in 
its business session. She is one of the 
few women who take an active part in 
the manufacturing paint business. 





The Board of Control held a meeting 
at the Duquesne Club on Monday after- 
noon at 3 o’clock, and were afterward 
the guests of President Wettach at 
dinner. Following the dinner a second 
session of the board was held which 
lasted until late in the evening. 





One of the hardest working men at 
the convention was Chas. J. Caspar, 
President of the Pittsburgh Club. Morn- 
ing, noon and night he was busy look- 
ing after the comfort and enjoyment of 
the guests, and if anybody failed to 
have a good tibe, it was not Mr, Cas- 
par’s fault. 





Pocket knives were given to the spe- 
cially favored ones as souvenirs of the 
occasion by the Hanna & Andrus Co., 
of Chicago. 
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Samples Cheerfully Furnished Upon Application. 








IMPORTING DEPARTMENT 


PARKE, DAVIS é CO. 


NEW YORK 
SPECIALTIES: 


INSECT #3} POWDER 


pon” 
THE STANDARD BRAND OF THE COUNTRY. 


Anise Seed Fennel Seed Lavender Flowers 
Belladonna Leaves Gentian Root Licorice Root 
Buchu Leaves Ginger Lycopodium 
Cannabis Indica Gum Arabic Marjoram 
Cantharides Gum Asafoetida Menthol 
Caraway Seed Gum Benzoin Nux Vomica 
Cardamom Seed Gum Gamboge Orange Peel 
Celery Seed Gum Myrrh Orris Root 
Chalk Precipitated Gum Tragacanth Rhubarb Root 
Chamomiles Haarlem Oil (Dutch) Saffron 

Cinchona Bark Ipecac Root Sarsaparilla Root 
Cod Liver Oil Irish Moss Senna Alexandria 
Coca Leaves Jalap Root Senna Tinnevelly 
Colocynth Apples Japan Wax Soap Bark 
Coriander Seed Juniper Berries Sage Leaves 
Cubeb Berries Kola Nuts Summer Savory. 
Ergot Laurel Leaves Thyme Leaves 


NO LARCER OR BETTER ASSORTED STOCK 
TO BE FOUND IN THE UNITED STATES. 





